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PREFACE 


The Welsh Folk Museum was established at St. Fagans in 1948. 
In iu collections are included all the material relating to Welsh 
folk life accumulated in the National Museum of Wales in 
Cardiff since its incorporation in 1907. An important section of 
this collection was that relating to folk customs in Wales, some 
of which was acquired in the early days of the National Museum 
through the activities of the late T. H. Evans of Solfa, T. C. 
Evans {Cadrawd), T. H. Thomas and others. 

It was felt that the time was now ripe to prepare an authori- 
tative volume on Welsh folk customs, which would serve both os 
a handbook to the subject and as a catalogue of the national 
coUecdon. This has been prepared by Mr. Trefor M. Owen, 
one of the Assistant Curators in the Welsh Folk Museum. The 
manuscript has been read by the Curator (Dr. lorwerth C. 
Peate) and Professor G- J. Williams, and the former has 
written the Foreword. 

The Museum’s thanks are due to the family of the late Col. 
Frederick Evans (one of Cadrawd’s sons) for permission to 
reproduce Plate 3. 


}fational Mustum of Walts 

CardxS 

Fkbmayy 


D. 0 ILWYN JOHN 
Director 








FOREWORD 


The Welsh Folk Museum now (1959) exhibits a small cross- 
section of the national collection illustrating: Welsh folk life. It 
is sec up in a temporary gallery in the only part of the modern 
bloek of buildings so far ereeced. Ineluded in Ic is a ease 
devoted to folk customs and containing some two dozen 
specimens, whereas the number of specimens listed in this 
volume is 567. It is not until exhibition galleries are erected 
that an adequate display can be arranged. It was felt however, 
that a handbook dealing witli the subject was badly needed 
now, for although much has been written in many journals on 
individual customs, no attempt has been made until now to 
bring all such studies together into one volume. 

In the present study, the author has prepared a catalogue of 
the Folk Museum collection illustrating customs, each item 
being as descriptive as possible to enable the student to make 
full use of the material. In Chapters I—V the reader will find 
au integrated study of the subject based on the literature, on 
replies to questionnaires and on information collected in the 
held. 

The Folk Museimi staff hope to prepare a series of question¬ 
naires on all aspects of Welsh folk life includli^ a number on 
folk customs. Some have already been completed- The 
Curator will be glad to receive enquiries (see address below) 
concerning these questionnaires; answer-books will be provided 
for any person prepared to send replies to each, or any, 
questionnaire. It b proposed to establish at St. Fagans an 
Archive dealing with all aspects of Welsh folk life. The success 
of thb venture will depend to a high degree upon the co¬ 
operation of helpers in all parts of Wales. Full details can be 
obtained from the Curator. Information concerning the 
existence of any custom dealt with in this volume will be 
welcomed. 

Thb volume b intended to be the first of a series : others 
envbaged include studies of crafb, agricultural implements, 
furniture, costume, etc. 

Wtlsh Folk Mustm lORWERTH C. PEATE 

St. Fagans Curator 

J{eaf Cardi^ 





























































































INTRODUCTION 


T he objects catalogued in this handbook arc so dificrent 
from each other that it may escape attention that they 
have at least one thing in coinmon> namely a link with a folk 
custom found in Wales. Of these traditional customs some are 
associated with the various festivals and days of the calendar, 
while others commemorate the chief turning-points in the life 
of a human being ; there are several which defy neat classi¬ 
fication and which we may conveniently term miKellaneous. 
Many customs which were colourful and interesting have 
ceased to exist and our life today is emptier and less varied for 
their passing. Often the material objects linked with them arc 
all that remain to remind us of their former glory. The 
dramatis ptrsonas of each enactment of these customs are long 
since dead and forgotten, and we, in the middle of the twentieth 
century, are left with the mere gist of the play and a few odd, if 
significant, fragments of stage properties. In a museum gallery 
only the actual object can be displayed, and yet it is the 
vanished custom, the human action of which it once formed a 
part, that alone can give the object its full meaning. To 
understand its real significance we have to re-create the folk 
ciistom in our imagination and see it as the living whole it 
appeared to be to our forefathers. This is not done without 
some difficulty since we shall never fully recapture the feelings 
which were aroused by the preparations for these old customs 
and by their performance. The motives and expectations of the 
participants and their subsequent satisfaction are the ' vanished 
snows of yester-year * which disappeared with the custom 
itself; yet, more than in any other aspect of life portrayed by a 
folk museum, these qualities are the key to the signilicance of 
the material remains. The benefit men derived from the use 
of the objects included in this catalogue was neither the direct 
utilitarian satisfaction which can be had from tools and 
implements nor the bodily comfort provided by furniture and 
clothing. Since folk customs are associated less with material 
needs than with the intangible qualities of life, the objects used 
in connection with them do not of themselves tell us much 
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about their use imd purpose. An oak dresser, a village con¬ 
stable's truncheon, a peasant costume or a sickle each suggests 
its particular /unction ; but who would guess from the white- 
draped horse’s skull what the custom of the Mari Lwyd was 
like ? Similarly, the ^v^en*8 house, the Easter-egg clappers, the 
calennig orange and many other exhibits tell us nothing about 
the traditional customs which they represent. It is important, 
then, that a handbook cataloguing such diverse objects should 
include also an account of the folk customs themselves as a help 
to their understanding. 

One peculiar difficulty which besets us as we cry to look 
objectively at discontinued folk customs and their paraphern¬ 
alia is that we oflen have to make a conscious effort to sec what 
place they had in the life of our ancestors. We can envisage life 
without them because they have no place in our own life today, 
and, perhaps for this reason, when we conjure up a picture of 
life in the not too distant past we do not immediately think 
of these customs as bang essentially a part of that life. Our 
very remoteness places us at a disadvantage when we come to 
interpret such customs. True, the lapse of a few generations 
has given us a detachment and impartiality often missing in 
people who lived nearer to the period when these customs 
flourished, but nevertheless we are puzzled by the part which 
they played, so archaic and irrational do they sometimes 
appear, even in relation to contemporary life. We readily 
assume that any attempt to interpret or ‘ explain ’ them must 
begin with a search for earlier, often conjectural, conditions 
from which they can be both logically and historically derived- 
The tendency is to overlook the fact that folk customs existed 
aide by side with less picturesque praedees as part and parcel of 
the same world. 

A comprehensive study of folk customs would in fact take 
account of both the historical and the sociological approach in 
an attempt to understand why they exist and why they persist. 
In this introduction a systematic treatment of the subject on 
the lines of evolutionary ethnology is not attempted; nor is an 
exhaustive comparative study held to be within the scope of a 
work of this character, although occasionaJ reference is made 
to the existence oflike customs outside Wales. The aim, rather. 
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is to give a descriptive account of the customs illustrated by the 
collection, based on documentary evidence, and seen against 
their social background. In order to present as complete a 
picture as possible, certain traditional customs which are not 
represented in the Folk Museum’s collection are discussed. It is 
hoped that an introductory account on these lines will both 
help the reader to understand the signiScance of the specimens 
catalogued and provide a general account of Welsh folk 
customs. 

What do we mean by a folk custom ? To answer this 
question it is necessary to think of this term rather more 
precisely than is usual among folklorists. We can begin by 
recognising that almost all our social life is based on habitual 
behaviour which is mostly inherited from the past. Now it 
would be absurd to hold that this constitutes a body of folk 
customs. Obviously in practice we distinguish between various 
kinds of customary behaviour. We think of certain kinds which 
we regard as commonplace daily or weekly occurrences 
deserving of no further consideration in this respect. These arc 
customs, although we hardly ever think of them as such ; to 
talk of going to work or catchii^ a train or travelling by bus as 
customs strikes us as naive even if logical. We reserve the term 
* customs ’ for a different category of behaviour, and if we are 
further questioned on this matter we usuaUy say that it is the 
picturesque or irrational or festive quality which sets them 
apart from the commonplace. To give an example : members 
of families eat several meals together every day, but we would 
not think in ordinary conversation of describing the practice as 
a folk custom. The fact that Christmas is marked by a spedal 
dinner with traditional dishes, however, distinguishes this meal 
from normal meals and we talk of it as an old custom, although 
in truth it is no older than the less picturesque routine meals. 
In fact, antiquity and repetition, in themselves, are not 
distinguishing marks of folk custom ; it is rather the awareness 
on the part of the participants or observers that the behaviour 
involved in a folk custom is somewhat out of the ordinary and is 
called for by the singularity of the occasion. In other words, 
certain occasions call for certain special kinds of behaviour ; 
what kind of behaviour will depend on tradition and on the 
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extent to which tradition is countered and modified by current 
influences, l-ooked at from this standpoint, folk customs apyear 
as what may almost be called ‘ superfluous ’ behaviour, 
distinctively patterned on traditional lines, in which a society 
indulges on particular occasions. But while the behaviour is 
superfluous in the sense that it is over and above that required 
for the normal flow of everyday life, it would be unwise to 
over-emphasizc this characteristic, for the fact that there is 
place for such apparently needless activity in social life in 
itself suggests that it is not without purpose. The superfluous¬ 
ness is probably more apparent than real, but nevertheless 
appears self*evidenc to an observer. 

To the ethnologists and folklorists of the nineteenth century 
it was this * superfluous * quality about folk customs which 
seemed significant. At that time the main emphasis in the 
study of man and bis society M^as on an historical approach. 
Students aimed at reconstructii^ the evolution of religious 
ideas and forms, marriage, mythology, law, property and social 
institutions in general, through various stages of development 
from the apparently simple conditions of our primitive an- 
cesCoia to the highly complicated conditions of Victorian 
society. To supply the details of this triumphant march of 
mankind, the contribution of the historian relying on written 
documents was supplemented by the work of scholars who were 
experimenting with new methods to throw light on an earlier 
unrecorded past, Geology and biology had both helped to 
show that the history of Ae earth and of living things was far 
older than had previously been realized, and even though Man 
had appeared rather late on the scene the new techniques of 
archaeology were already proving the high antiquity of the 
remains of his burial mounds and dwellings. Su^ a drastic 
revision of ideas about Man’s ancestry coloured also the 
approach which ethnologists adopted in studying contemporary 
primitive peoples of which the western world was made 
increasingly aware during the colonial expansion of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Here were living examples of the earlier 
stages of the growth of civilisation which could guide the 
archaeolcgists in their conjectural reconstruction of that side of 
life on which material remains were silent, Furthermore, even 
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in civilised Western Europe, there appeared to be certain 
anachronisms which, like the customs of savage tribes, were 
obviously important evidence in the grand ©f re-writing 
Man’s history. Although folk customs and folk-lore, for the 
most part, were still flourishing in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the emphasis in their study came to lie not on thdr 
relevance to their social setting but actually on their irrelevance. 
They were interesting as superfluous survivals of an earlier age, 
and, like geological fossib and archaeological remains, their 
chief importance was held to be that they could tell us about 
conditions of which we could otherwise hardly hope to leam 
anything. Of E. B. Tylor, the most important exponent of 
this approach, Margaret Hodgen has written ' When in him 
the archaeologist and folklorist combined, the mutilation of 
prehistoric artefact and the irraiionalicy of rural rite were 
identified as imperfections of the same order, defects arising 
from the erosion of time ; and meaningless peasant practices 
were invested with the documentary sigoiflcancc already 
ascribed to mined wall, burial urn and fossil. When again in 
him folklorist and ethnologist fused, village culture was 
accepted not only as ancestral to advanced civilisation, but, in 
its turn, as the legatee of savagery. . . . The assumption was 
suggested that folk culture fulfilled the function of a traos- 
mitdng middle term, handing on to civilized culture traits hki- 
those of contemporary primitive people.** It was because these 
traits were apparently misplaced in their contemporary setting 
that they could be identified as survivals. The question of how 
and why survivals survive was asked only when the undcrlyii^ 
assumptions of Tylor and his contemporaries were re-examined 
in a later period and held in doubt.* 

Even before the rise of evolutionary anthropology in the last 
century the peculiar character of these survivals had attracted 
attention. An earlier name for them, * popular antiquities ’ 
included, as we can see from the contents of Brand’s bulky 
volume of that name, calendar customs, marriage, death and 
drinking customs, omens, channs, divination and ‘ vulgar 

Ko^d ; Tfu Doctrw ^Survioels, 1936. pp. 53.3. 

*cf. R. R. Marrett; 'Follow and Psychology’ m FM-Lon, XXV, 1914, 
PP- 
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errors/* A similar idea of the scope of this subject was held by 
W. J- Thoms, the man who, in 1846, sieges ted the term ‘ folk¬ 
lore’ to replace the older ‘popular antiquities/ Thoms defined 
folk-lore as ‘ that departmeni of the study of antiquities and 
archaeology which embraces everything reladi^ to ancient 
observances and customs, to the notions, behc&, traditions, 
superstitions and pr^'udiccs of the common people/ His 
contribution in fact was not the creation of a new subject but 
the giving of a new name to an old one, 

Although over a century has elapsed since the term folk-lore 
was suggested by W. J. Thoms, folklorists are unable to agree 
on the predsc delimitation of their field of study. There is no 
difficulty about including tales, myths, beliefe, superadtions, 
songs, riddles, proverbs and similar traditions which are handed 
down by word of mouth and which live in sm unwritten form in 
the minds of ordinary people. The contention arises over what 
else, if anything, should be included in addition to these oral 
traditions. Are tradidonal customs, crafb^ dances, ceremonies 
and games also to be included as folk-tore ? A glance at the 
twenty-one definitions of the term ' folk-lore ’ in a recent 
dictionary of the subject reveals a basic disagreement arising 
from this quesdon/ The argument for a wider concepdon of 
the field of study under the alternative names of ‘folk life ’ or 
' folk culture' need not be pressed here, although the adoption 
of a new approach on these lines would help to make things 
clearer. It is necessary, however, to discuss briefly the reladon- 
ship of iblk-lore and folk custom at this point since the two are 
patently closely connected. 

The casentiai feature of folk-lore is that it is not only hand¬ 
ed down , by word of mouth but also that it exists in pcople^s 
minds or on their lips undl it is finally written down by 
coDectors. A narrow intcrpretaiion of the subject rightly 
excludes traditional aedvities of all kinds which are not ex¬ 
pressed solely by word of mouth, even though they may be, 
like so much of our social heritage, handed down orally from 
one generation to the next. Folk customs are among these 

^John Brand : OSjerMfwv m Popalm AaimaHu, Ellis’x Bdtdon (B4t. The fint 
drift of this %vcart was prepared fdrpublicKioQ os early os 1795, 

’Tunli a Wa^nairs Dietwnery efPoik Urt, 19^. 
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traditional activities which arc excluded. They are essentially 
actions (of a particular kind) carried out by people, together 
or as individuals, and can be seen by an observer. They 
coniain folk-lore in tlic form of set verses and music, but the 
custom consists of the singing of them rather than of what is 
sung. Often, too, folk-lore is the intangible background of folk 
customs and may help to explain the custom in terms of 
superstition, divination or propitiation etc. ; but it is quite 
common for this background to be an historical rather than a 
comemporary one. The custom may exist for some time after 
the interpretative folk-lore which originally gave it meaning. 
Thus folk-lore can be of great help in underetanding folk 
customs, but it includes a lai^ body of beliefs, superstitions, 
sayings and similar material which is only indirectly connected 
tvith the customs practised. To understand the latter it is 
necessary to refer to material, economic and social conditions 
as well as to folk-lore. The point made here is merely that folk 
customs are comparable, on the one hand, to ordinary social 
behaviour based on custom but lacking folk-lore content, and, 
on the ocher, to folk-lore which is purely oral in expression and 
docs not necessarily involve behaviour which can be observed. 
In the past, emphasis has lain almost entirely on this latter 
aspect. Folk customs, in brief, are closely related to folk-lore. 
They are often found side by side, and a knowledge of the one 
helps us to understand the other. Both, moreover, belong 
essentially to a particular way of life which was formerly 
prevalent in the Welsh countryside and in which forces were at 
work which made for their persistence. 

The social setting within which both folk customs and folk¬ 
lore flourish is of a particular kind, and certain distinctive 
features are present which help us to understand how old 
customs are able to survive as living traditions. Up to the 
middle of the last century these conditions were present in the 
life of the Welsh countryside. Before the coming of the railway 
there had been no serious inroads on the almost self-contained 
life of country districts which was based on a high degree of 
economic subsistence. Country craftsmen made articles for 
local use, and most of the food eaten was produced locally, 
exports of surplus cattle and of certain other commodities 
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balancing the limited imports of luxuries and goods otherwise 
unobuinable. Local communities did not need to open them¬ 
selves up to outside influences on a large scale ; their way of life 
was one which turned inwards upon itself, relied on its own 
resources, and built up a highly integrated community which 
was isolated socially as well as geographically. To the country¬ 
man the most real soaal grouping apart from the family was 
his home district, a few square miles of land ^yithin which he 
knew intimately all the faims, houses, streams, hills and 
mountains, their names and the traditions and persons linked 
with them. This was the little world into which he was born 
and in which all his life would be spent. In it, too, would live 
nearly ail the people he would ever know ; their influence on 
him v.'ould be more compelling than that of outsiders because 
it was so direct and personal, arising, as it did, from frequent 
contact in work, leisure and worship. Indeed, in nearly all 
spheres of life, the countryman would meet and mix with the 
same familiar persons. People livii^ together in this intimate 
way in a moorland tract or a secluded valley shared the same 
interests and ielt in a real sense that they * belonged.' During 
the sheep-shearing or harvest and whenever normal family life 
was upset by death, confinement or illness, relations and 
neighbours were al^vays at hand and ready to help. The social 
relationships of country folk, instead of being scattered hap¬ 
hazardly over a wide area and among a large number of 
peitons, as in the industrial society of our day, were restricted 
to the small community within which they were repeated over 
and over again among the same people. The land and its way 
of life were a further unifying force, for although farming skills 
were many and varied, they were shared by most of the farmers 
and farm servants and even by the craftsmen and shop-keepers 
who were often either the sons of farmers or part-time small¬ 
holders themselves. Dividing interests based on greatly 
differing occupations were absent, and a common outlook on 
life was encouraged by the homogeneity of the local group. 
For although regional variations in dialect, customs, forms of 
recreation, foods and domestic architecture, as one would 
expect from the physical character of the country, were present 
in marked degree, there was homogeneity within the small 
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local units, Only ihc landed gentry remained aloof and 
became increasingly estranged in both language and religion 
from the rest of rural society. With this important exception 
Webh country life down to the middle of the 19th century, like 
that of other countries in western Europe u»as distinctly 
peasant'like in character. 

In peasant life the factors favouring the preservation of 
traditional ways of doing things are interdependent and 
cumulative. Tlic highly localized social life is given an intense 
quality by the repetitive and pereonai nature of the social 
relationships. For what is noteworthy about peasant society is 
the way in which a comparatively small number of people are 
all involved in a wide range of roles—economic, religious, 
recreational, administrative, ritual etc.—each of which has a 
better chance of bringing any two people into frequent personal 
contact with each other than in a complex urban community, 
Pressure making for conformity is so subtle and unobtrusive in 
such circurtiscances that to depart from conventional ways is 
inconceivable on the part of any individual. Ephemeral 
fashions and crazes belong to the society of the big city 
with its indirect and impersonal induences on individual 
lives. They are unthinkable in the stable peasant society where 
any innovation is undermined by the direct dependence of the 
peasant on his neighbours and relatives in so many ways. In 
the first instance, therefore, it is the inherent conservatism of 
the peasantry which keeps alive old customs ; for even though 
their original meaning may be lost they still have the sanction of 
established tradition. 

There is, however, another more positive way in which the 
conditions of peasant life actively encourage the continuation of 
folk customs. As has already been suggested, peasant society in 
Wales was made up of numerous little communities each one 
enjoying a more autonomous and inward-turning social life 
than its ‘ descendant' of today. In these circumstances, the 
compact little country community was not radically different 
from the smaller groups which sodoiogisls have studied in 
detail in recent years ; indeed certain observations made in the 
course of this research appear to be equally applicable to 
peasant communities- The American sociologist G. C. Homans, 
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in particular, has drawn attention to a tendency latent in aU 
fonns of group life which can help us to understand the re¬ 
creational elements in culture. Any group of men, he points 
out, tends to complicate the conditions of its life and to make 
them more interesting. If they come together for a particular 
purpose, they will tend to build up their social life over and 
above that required by the original purpose.* For example, the 
party of farmers who meet on shearing day in the Welsh 
countryside is primarily a working group, but there is always 
an element of recreation provided at such gatherings by 
bantering, joking, discussion, story-telling and, formerly, 
ballad-singing. The day’s meals arc often festive, and the day 
itself an important social occasion. Furthermore, families 
which help each other in this way at shearing time often visit 
each other during the rest of the year, ostensibly in connection 
with their work but also for a chat on local events in general. 
What begins with an economic purpose turns out to have 
wider ramitications involving leisure activities also. This 
example refers, of course, to a particular group formii^ part of a 
community ; if we apply this approach to the whole of the little 
community characteristic of peasant society, we can see the 
folk customs which peasant conservatism maintains as providing 
a vehicle or outlet, sanctioned by tradition, for this elaboration 
upon the activities of daily life. In rather a different sense, 
therefore, from that meant by the evolutionary anthropologists 
of the nineteenth century, folk customs may be described as part 
of the ‘ superfluous ’ behaviour of the group-like peasant 
community, inherited from the past, it is true, but directly 
connected with the whole pattern of social life and arising 
naturally from it as an embroidering upon the personal, 
direct and frequent relationships represented by ordinary daily 
activities. Indeed, these same qualities of peasant society 
which help negatively to preserve folk customs by placing a 
premium on tradition also give rise to the ‘superfluous’ be¬ 
haviour by which they find expression. 

If we shift our ground slightly and look at folk customs such 
as the Mari Lwyd, the gurylTnabsant (palronal festival), well 


^G. C. Homaju : Tie ffmoM 1951, pp. lo. 
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customs and many others, as practices which probably had a 
religious (if pre-Christian) origin, we can sec how the change in 
their character was associated with two tendencies in peasant 
society. We have hitherto emphasised the near autonomy of the 
intimate little communities which made up the larger peasant 
society in contrast with the complexity and diffusencss of 
modem industrial society. This distinction is both valid and im¬ 
portant, but if wc turn to a comparison of peasant society and 
the isolated tribal group formerly typical of many non-European 
peoples, one of the significant differences now seems to be that 
whereas the little world of the primitive tribe h often an entity 
in itself, peasant society, in comparison with this antithesis of 
modern industrial civilization, is only a part-society.* True it 
preserves its identity and its folk-like quality in marked degree, 
bu C nevertheless it forms a part of a larger society which includes 
the town and trading centre, the court of a central ruling 
authority and its legal and administrative system, and also the 
creative religious, artistic and intellectual tradition of a 
civilization. In those respects in which little peasant com¬ 
munities are virtUtiJly independent we can see how folk customs 
arc fostered, but in those respects in which they are not in¬ 
dependent wc can sec the modification of the content of those 
customs from outside : how a primitive sacred origin of a 
custom is altered under the potent infiuence of civilized 
tradition disseminated by central institutions of religion, 
learning and political authority. Feasant tradition, in fact, was 
re-moulded in conformance with current notions about 
civilization, and what had originally been sacred became a 
mere diversion emptied of its religious content but perpetuated 
as a survival by the momentum of highly integrated peasant 
life. 

The second tendency, closely related to the above, was the 
increasing assertion of what J. Huizinga has called the ‘ play- 
clement ’ over an original, and sometimes conjectural, rel¬ 
igious purpose. To quote the comments of Huizinga on a 
period in which peasant society flourished in western Europe, 

‘ Medieval life was brimful of play : the joyous and unbuttoned 

kf. R. Redfuld: Tht PrinUiM 6 Md Its TrtPufarmdm, pp. 99-40, and 

A. Kroeber : AfltknfKiogj, <943 edn., pp. 260-6. 
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piny of the people, full of pagan elements that had lost thdr 
sacred signiiicance and been transformed into jesting and 
bulfoonery or the solemn and pompous play of chivalry, the 
sophisticated play of courtly love. ... In fine, the influence of 
the play-spirit was cxtraor^narily great in the Middle Ages, 
not on the inward structure of its institutions, which was 
largely classical in or^n, but on the ceremonial Avith which 
that structure was expressed and embellished.'* 

This then is the histoiical and sociological background of 
most Welsh folk customs; and given the continued play of 
those social forces, outlined above, within the peasant com¬ 
munity, the persistence—and modification*—of these customs 
is readily understandable. 

Looking back from our own day at the period during which 
folk cwtoms flourished, how are we to account for their decay 
and disappearance or, at best, the drastic change which has 
overtaken them ? Why have folk customs which have had such 
a long life finally vanished ? They were often archaic, even 
when they v^erc actively carried on, why then should they have 
died ? 

One explanation which has much to commend it is that 
Welsh country life has become less and less peasant-like in those 
characteristics which enabled old customs to linger on. No 
longer are the countryside communities the intimate little 
worlds they were in the last century. The railway, and later the 
motor car, have broken down their comparative isolation. 
Their near-subsistcncc has been replaced by a market economy 
in which world aflairs and trade conditions play a prominent 
part. And people living in any rural area have more and more 
relationsliips with people living outside their home districts 
than ever before ; at the same time, local tics have been 
loosened as it becomes less necessary to depend on one's 
neighbours for help on the land- Local crafts arc in general 
decay and factory-made goods are brought in and paid for 
from the sale of agricultural products. The material standard 
of living has risen steadily as a result of the whole process, but 
values have altered and the distinctively peasant character of 


V'Hukuigd {^49, pp. 179.80. 
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the countryman’s life has vanished in the meaodme. The 
vitality of peasant life, turning inwards upon itself and creaiii^ 
in the natural course of things a surplus of social life from its 
very intimacy and closeness, was sapped by the ever-widening 
mesh of social relationships. No longer would any custom 
which had lost its raimoie continue to exist merely as a mani¬ 
festation of the intimate and intense life of the peasantry: 
even the survival would cease to survive. At best it would only 
change in response to new social influences and be carried over, 
a shadow of a survival, into the nevv way of life. This seems to 
be why such familiar customs as, for example, those linked with 
Christmas time, have changed in character over the last 
hundred years, and why ocher customs, probably less amenable 
to adaptation, have withered away as the familiar peasant 
setting gives place to the more depersonalized and com¬ 
mercially-minded society of our day in both town and country. 

Apart from this process of change in its very nature, Welsh 
rural society from the eighteenth century onward was being 
steadily influenced by the Methodist Movement. The religious 
reformers in their zeal attacked both harmful and harmless 
customs indiscriminately. Their attitude was that idle pas¬ 
times, however innocent they might appear, distracted men 
from thdr main task of searching their souls and cultivating 
their spiritual life in order to work out their salvation ; any¬ 
thing, however harmless it might seem on the surface, which 
stood in the way of this ideal was condemned as foolish and 
sinful. From the middle of the eighteenth century it was 
constantly impressed on the Welsh peasantry by the travelling 
preachers of Methodism that single-mindedness of purpose in 
religious matters was of paramount importance ; and apart 
from those old customs which were directly attacked as super¬ 
stitions and ' popish,’ many othen were undermined by the 
transfer of interest to religion which led people’s minds in 
other directions and involved them in other activities. Lady 
(Nesta) Evans in her study of mid eighteenth-century Anglesey 
has discerned a diminution of energy among the country 
people of the island at this time which resulted in a fading of 
ancient customs. ‘ The Methodist Revival,’ she writes, ‘ saved 
Anglesey from evils other than those of which we hear from the 
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itinerant preacher ; from lassitude and apathy in the ignorant, 
and a divided mind in the more thoughtful, rather than from 
the heedless pagan abandon of a healthy and full-blooded 
people.’* The exact relationship between Ae Revival and the 
traditional way of life in other parts of Wales, however, is a 
subject which has been neglected by historians; it is possible 
that an analysis carried out on a broader scale would reveal 
subtle differences between various parts of the country accord¬ 
ing to the period during which the new religious ideas made 
their impact and to the character of those ideas at the time. It 
has been plausibly suggested that the earlier nonconformists 
were less antagonistic chan the Methodists towards the tradition¬ 
al way of life of the countryside, and chat this difference, in 
part at least, survived the process which infused the older 
nonconformists with the zeal of the Methodists.* No doubt old 
customs and observances for a time were to be found side by 
side widi die ncwly-fbundcd Methodist * Societies ’ and the 
reawakened nonconformist churches of older origin in com¬ 
munities torn between the attractions of two opposing worlds. 
Later, however, when nonconformity became a majority 
movement within the sdll largely peasant society, the * surplus ’ 
activity to which wc referred earlier in this Introduction now 
arose out of the intense social life of the chapels rather than 
that of the community ns a whole. Belonging to a chapel came 
to be an important factor in people’s lives ; people came 
together more often as members of a local chapel than they did 
as members of the community and it was the developir^ 
secular life of the chapels dial ousted the traditional customs 
which were alien to the Methodists’ outlook on life. The social 
life of the chapels was not without its historical connections 
with the older order,* but it had developed out of the ideol¬ 
ogical upheaval which followed the Revival and imposed new 
social groupings and anew pattern of life on tiic Welsh peasant 
community. 

‘Q. Kesia E^'sm : W P^frues it Mid-SfAff/n/A CMuy Angia^ 1953. 

63. 

2 R. T. Jcnltius : Bttdd a'i C^tdk.: p. 7 ard W, J. C rufT^xM : Outtn Mofj^n 

1937. p. 97. 

Mlwyn D. Ra«* : Life w a UWfA Cmthynde, p. tsg and T, M. Owen : 
Chpei and Ommwtiiy in 7939. 
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The two conflicting attitudes to the place of folk customs and 
similar practices in the life of Wales during the first half of the 
nineteenth century arc admirably revealed in two short 
comments by contemporary authors each of whom felt sincerdy 
and passionately that his own standpoint was both right and 
best for the common good. The first is Edward Jones, Bardiy 
Dmdn (1752—1824), a native of Merioneth who collected and 
published several volumes of the traditional music and poetry 
of Wales. To him, as we might expect, the changes which 
took place during his lifetime were a threat to all that he held 
dear. In a book published in 1802 he wrote : 

The sudden decline of the national Minstrelsy, and Customs of 
Wales, is in a great degree to be attributed to the fanatick 
impostors or llliteiate plebeian preachers, who have coo often 
been suffered to over-run the couiiuy', misleading the mat part 
of the conunori people from their lassful Church ; and dissuading 
them from their innocent amusements, such as Singing, Dancing, 
and other rural Sports and Games, which heretofore they had 
been accustomed to delight in, fiom the earliest time. In the 
course of my excursions through the Principality, I have met 
with several Harpen and Songsters, who acru^ly had been 
prevailed upon by those erratic strollers to relinquish their 
profession, from the idea that it was sinful. The consequence is, 
Wales, which was formerly one of the merriest and happiest 
countries in the World, is now become one of the dullest.^ 

Half a century later, a man of different interests and outlook 
svTote a book on the Religion of the Dark Ages and in it 
described the Mari Lwyd custom in order to discredit it by 
pointing out its origin. He was the Rev. William Roberts, 
Jdejydd (1813-72) a native of Denbighshire who became a 
Bapdsl minister at Blaenau Gwent, Monmouthshire. After 
giving a valuable account of the custom as carried out in 
Monmouthshire and Glamorgan he wrote with great fervour 
about the need to supplant this and similar customs with more 
uplifting interests : 

Probably the main, if not the only cause of this adhciencc to 
these uaditlons is knorance of their source. If this little essay 
proves the means of enlightenit^ a few of these ignorant people 
ihc author will regard that sufficient reward for all his labour. 

^Uward Jones ; Th« Berii< Musean, i8os. p. xvi. 
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VVe inu^c try and get ihc young people of our time to iaterest 
t|\cni»c]vc£ more in intellectua] and substantial things such as 
1‘cading and composing poetry, essays, siting etc., as is en¬ 
couraged and practised in our Elsteddfodau etc. I hope therefore 
that nobody will be so focHth and ungodly in Wales after under¬ 
standing the origin and descent of these practices as to give the 
least suppoK to a mixtui'C of old Pagan and Popish ceremonies 
wdiich have come down to us from the darkest ages in learning, 
li^avioui and religion, and which have in all probability 
existed since Adam’s day. I wish of this folly (Mari Loyd), and 
all similar follies, that they find no place anywheic apart from 
the museum of tlic historian and antiquary.^ 

Tlic Methodist Revival in Wales represented a force from 
within which worked to eliminate the less rational and useful of 
the tradirioiiul forms and to substitute new and acceptable 
forms in their place. Although these new fonrn were somedmes 
adaptations of earlier pracdceSj as in the case of compeddvc 
meedngs, choral singii^, literary contests and the like, they 
arc not tme folk customs for they lack the essential antiquity of 
the latter. Like sports and games which were once closely 
linked with folk customs, they have been carried over from the 
old peasant society, elaborated and given a new orientadon 
in (he difTcrent conditions of our modern way of life. But a 
large body of folk customs has succumbed to the forces of 
change both sociological and religious, and the wish expressed 
by that these ‘ follies ' cease to exist outside the museum 

has been largely fulfilled- It now remains to examine and 
describe the folk customs of Wales, living and extinct alike. 


tW. Koberu. y Tyuyll am Hyiafiatth«H DtMal, Chuoinfil a 



CHAPTER I 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 

T he celebration of ChristmaEtide, T has been 

observed throughout Europe from the earliest times. 
Primitive man hod noticed that the lengthening of the days 
and the shorterning of the long winter nights began at this 
time aflcr the winter solstice. This change in the skies was 
invested with a sacred significance probably associated with the 
worship of the sun. Each year after the winter solstice there 
was a heartening promise of the return of spring and summer, 
and of the rebirth of plant life ; the end of the critical winter 
season, though distant, was now certain. In ancient Rome the 
fesdval of Saturnalia was held at this time of tl:c year and 
people gave presents, wore garlands of evergreen and waited 
upon their servants. It was also a festival of Light in which 
many candles were lighted and bonfires burnt. When pagan 
Rome look to Christianity the age-old festival was given a new 
meaning. It was held to commemorate the birth of Christ, 
the Light of the World, and ancient associations with the winter 
solstice were given a new symbolical significance by the Christ¬ 
ian Church. 

Christmas in Wales, as In Scotland, was at one time out- 
shadowed by those festivities held to celebrate the New Year. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, according to a north 
Pembrokeshire account, Christmas Day marked the beginning 
of a three-weeks period of holidays {T GwjiHau) during which 
farm work was suspended. As a symbol of this the plough was 
carried into the home and placed under the table in the room 
where the meals were eaten (ribm ford). Christmas Day itself 
was marked only by a sumptuous dinner of goose, beef and 
pudding etc. at the large farms in each nrighbourhood to 
which ail the other farmers and cottagers were invited. As for 
the rest of the holiday period till Epiphany, * parties of men 
went about from house to house and were invited into the 
rwm ford, where they sat around the table, regaling themselves 
with beer, which was always kept warm in small neat brass 
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pans in every form liousc ready for callers. But the peculiar 
custom which edsted amongst these holiday-makers was that 
they always wetted the plough which lay dormant under the 
table with their beer before partaking of it themselves, thus 
indicating that though they had dispensed with its service for 
the time, they had not foigottcn it, and that it would again, in 
due course, be brought out on the green sward and turn il.*^ 

In Gynwyl Elfed, Carmarthenshire, in the i86o’s, Christmas 
did not mean much to the inhabitants. ‘ It was half Sunday 
and half work-day, a colourless day. People were afraid to 
work and avoided amusing themselves at all costs.... Its chief 
importance was that it was within a week of New Year’s Day, 
(he bi^cst day of the year for us children.’* The Christmas 
Season was more important than Christmas Day and the 
cessation of work made prolonged festivities possible. 

In many pans of Wales, however, Christmas meant rising 
early (or staying up overnight) to attend service at 

the parish church-* This custom, formerly widely observed 
throughout Wales, has survived, in a modified form, in only 
a few districts.* From descriptions recorded by participants in 
the past at these services, and from the research of modern 
scholars such as Richards and Chancellor Fisher, it is possible to 
build up a fairly accurate picture of this traditional service and 
its setting. 

The hour for the piyitm appeait to have varied between 
3 a.m. and 6 a.m., the latter becoming more common as time 
w'cnt on. To await the service, young people, in particular, 
would pass away the lime in one way or another. In some 
country districts young people would gather at certain farm¬ 
houses to make cjjiailh (treacle toffee) and spend the night 
merrily, decorating the houses with holly and mistletoe, as at 

^Pminkahirt Anli^iut, p. 47. 

‘Eral)*!! G. Jenkins : BfiA, i<f57. p- 4^. 

and its e.vlicr forms ane foigaii'i. are derived Tront the Latin 

pidK etntti. ’ cock's crow.' ef. Gv^tiTn Richard.' V JotffHol hUimtei 

Hatittj Otmk w )fWrr, I. p. $3. 

f\c<OKline tn RkhArds. wtiLjiim in 1^7, the service vms suU held at 

Lbnllyfiii, Can oarvomhirv. It was dtSMiuioueo in LltJifliir Dyfii^Ti Clw>d, 
Dcnbighahire, duriof die ica9.45 wv bec a use of the ' Uack^ouV end io 
aeiuofi, Denbighshire, and L&LscrnTeJyn. CardigaAihirc. at the Uim of the ceahiry. 
fhid~ 
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Marford, Flintshire in the 1830’s.* According to Mrs. 
Thrale’s journal of a tour in 1774 the inhabitants of Dyffryn 
Ciwyd kindled their lights at two in the morning and sang and 
danced to the harp until the plygain} In other districts, 
especially country towns, the lime was spent playing In the 
streets. ‘ At midnight a number of boys and men on Christmas 
Eve used to run up and down the street of Laugharnc (Carm¬ 
arthenshire) rill the mornir^, carrying huge lighted torches, 
enveloped in a covering of canvas pitched, bound firmly to a 
staff, and fired. . . . They do always on Christmas Eve drive a 
tar barrel with flaming torches up and down the principal 
street as far as Milton Bank.” Crowds behaved similarly in 
Tenby, carrying torches,* shouting verses and blowing cow- 
horns, before finally forming a torch procession in which the 
young men of the town escorted the rector from his house to 
the church. The torches were extinguished in the porch and 
re-lighted when the procession returned to the rectory after the 
service.* A similar procession is recorded in Laugharnc and 
also ill Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire,® where candles were used 
instead of torches. 

In country districts the plygain at the parish church was 
attended by people from even the remotest farmsteads. Often 
each person brot^ht his or her candle to help to light the church 
since, until the nineteenth century, regular services were 
rarely held at night-time and no provision for lighting was 
usually made. The brilliant illumination from the candies of 
the attenders >vas an important feature of the festival. In 
Llanfyllin, special candles known as canhwylltm plygan were 
made by local chandlers in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. These were rather thick and had a large wick which 
could withstand sudden gusts of wind during the procession to 
church. Tliey were sold in two sizes at twopence and fourpcncc 
each-* 

94 Dec«mUer» 1^:. 

isjanuiry. 1910. 

*Mary Curiu : Tk« Anti^uitiu ^ fts~, 1880, p. 204. 

*Tai«s and Tradttm: ^ Tmb^ pp. 3-4. 

91 August. 1895. 

^Byt’gona, 3i August. tBpj. 
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During ihc service the church was decorated inside ^vith 
chandeliers holding coloured candles and, in DolgeDau, for 
example, decked with hoily> In Maentwrog, Merioneth, 
candles were also ‘ fixed in sockets on the tops of slight standards 
or posts fastened to pews here and there in the building.’* 
In Uanfyllin ‘ the edifice was lighted with some hundreds of 
candles, placed a few inches apart from each other, around the 
wails inside which made the building look very brilliant.*® 
The accounts which have come down to us of services 
make excessive generalisation dangerous. The detailed des¬ 
cription of the service as held in Dolgellau* does not specifically 
mention that parishioners brought their own candles. In 
Maentwrog it was the ‘ caroUers singing in the little gallery at 
the bell tov\'er end of the church ’ who brought their own 
candles for it was too dark in that part of the building to follow 
the service in the Common Prayer Book.® While no doubt the 
custom varied In detail irom parish to parish, the brilliant 
illumination of the church appears to have made a lasting 
impression on the memories of those who have left us des¬ 
criptions, and to liavc been a striking characteristic of the 
tradiiional plygain. The association between Christmas and 
lighted candles was to be seen in at least one Giamoi^an 
village where no plygain service was held ; according to a 
correspondent writii^ in 1882,' the village maidens as regular 
as Christmas came round decorated each a candle yearly and 
presented them to the bell-ringers, for we had no evening 
service. So on Christmas Eve there was quite a grand illumin¬ 
ation in the belfry.’* As Richards has suggested, the spiritual 
significance of candle-lighting at Christmas as a symbol 
of the coming of the Light of the World, may be discerned 
in these practices. The Yule candle and Yule log in England 
probably have a suniiar significance, but it is interesting 
to note that in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire at least, 

tt September. 1895. 

6 J&nuiUy. 1909. 
at Augusi, 1895- 
11 September, 1B95. 

6 January, 1909. 

95 Jao., 1883. 
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the ‘ Yule candle is a house rather than a church decoration.'^ 
The ply gain itself was an abbreviated form of morning ser^ce 
interspersed with and followed by carols sung by soloists and 
parties. Wiliiam Payne described the ply gain in E>olge)lau as he 
knew it in the middle of the last century in the following words : 
‘ Now the church is in a blaze, now crammed, body, aides, 
gallery, now Shon Robert, the club-footed shoemaker, and his 
wife, descending from the singing scat to the lower and front 
part of the gallery, strike up alccmaicly, and without artificial 
aid of pitch pipe, the long, long carol and old favourite des¬ 
cribing the Worship of Kings and of the Wise Men, and the 
Flight into Egypt, and the terrible wickedness of Herod. The 
crowds are wholly silent and rapt in admiration. Tlicn the 
good Rector, and his curate, David Pugh, stand up, and read 
the Morning Service abbreviated, finUhir^ with the prayer for 
All Conditions of Men, and the benediction—restless and 
somewhat surging is the congregation during prayers—the 
Rector obliged sometimes to stop short in his olTicc and look 
direct at some part or persons, but no verbal admonishment, 
Prayers over, the singers begin again more carols, new singers, 
old carols in solos, duels, trios, choruses, tlien silence in the 
audience, broken at appropriate pauses by the suppressed hum, 
of delight and approsal, till bcUveen eight and nine, hunger 
telling on the singers, the Ply gain is over and the Bells strike out 
a round peal.’* In Maentwrog a sermon >v*as included in the 
plygain service, but the rector was careful to keep both sermon 
and service short, as he evidently felt that the chief attraction 
was not the service but the carolling that followed it.* In 
other places, such as Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, holy communion 
was administered during the piygnin.* 

The carols sung at the plygain were written in the traditional 
metres and set to old airs, including many of English origin, 
such as Sweet Riehard and Ckarity Mistress, which had long been 
popular among Welsh ballad-singers. In preparation for the 
plygain local poets would write new carols, consisting of numer- 

tWright Sind Lon«3 t BriiisK CaUNdafCtatew. Snilang. HI, p. si 7. 

H September, 1695. 

6 Jaiuiftry, 1909. 

*Richftrd>, ops rif.. p. 61. 
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ous verses on the traditional themes, which the carol^ingcrs 
would memorize and sing; unaccompanied in the church, In 
Llaidlyfni as many as &een carols would be sung in the 
pljgain at the beginning of this century,* 

Seen against its historical background the plygmn is a survival 
of a pre-reformation Christmas service modified to suit the 
new Protestant conditions. Richards points out that ‘ plygain ' 
in the sbeteenth century denoted an ordinary morning service 
and only at a later date came to be restricted to the service 
held on Christmas morning. The plyg^n, he suggests, took 
the place of the midnight Christmas mass of the Catholic 
period and was or^nalJy associated with a communion service 
held later on Christmas morning. The practice of holding the 
communion service at eight o’clock ended the earlier association 
between the plygain (morning service) at six, seven or eight 
o’clock, and the High Mass at nine or ten o’cbek, After the 
Reformation, carol-anging in the vernacular, which had 
hitherto been excluded from the Latin service of the church at 
Christmas, was incorporated in the early morning Christmas 
service, and, as nineteenth-century descriptions plainly show, 
bad become the main attraction of the plygain. Chancellor 
Fisher has drawn attention to the similarity between the Manx 
festival of Oitl Vtrr^y held at midnight on Christmas Eve, and 
the Welsh plygain.* He points out that both became popular 
carol-singing festivals soon aRer the translation of the Bible into 
the respective vernacular tongues when the need arose for a 
hymnody in the language of everyday life. 

Far from disappcarii^ under the impact of nonconformity 
in the nineteenth century, the plygain was one of the few 
traditional church festivals not discarded by the chapels, at 
least in many parts of south Wales. Between two and three 

^Richard*: ap. eit. The word came (o be clotely li&ked wiih taroU 

einEi^thec)(wesused id some dterko, luch as and Llfi^.ym.ma^vdd^v7, 

MtftoeeUi. 10 denote carolling in churches, chapels and even laruhoustt on 
vretkniahtt, some lime al^er C^isunas. {Bp<-fores. 23 Feb.. 1^). In a disukt 
referred to as * in the highbnds of Mos^meryshire ' a carol service held od a 
Sunday nlfht after Christmas was ailed a pfyfOA. Tins was at Ute end of the 
nineiccath cmniry ; as masy as ihircy carols might be suoe. some of them with 
twelve verses, {fy-fores, st March, 1917). 

*J- Pisher: 'Two Webh.Man* Christmas Customs,' Areh. Cmi. LXXXfV 
(999, pp. 308—31$. 
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hundred candles, many of them coloured, placed on the 
communion cable, pulpit rails, and window sills and pews 
would illuminate the chapels in some Glamoi^an villages.^ The 
women in the congregation would vie with each other to have 
the most ornate candle, the decorations themselves connsdi^ 
of variously coloured paper strips. The candles were lit 
Sunday after Sunday for as long as they lasted. Indeed, the 
rational explanation of the ply^^ given in one of the chapels, 
near Wick, Glamorgan, was that it provided the chapel with 
cheap lighdng for the evening services throughout the winter.* 
Evidence from Caernarvonshire, Merioneth and Montgomery¬ 
shire suggests that in these counties the paiish church plygdn 
attracted both church and chapel people, this being one of the 
few days when religious differences were laid aside. As a result 
the plygoin was never introduced into the chapels although 
sometimes a simple commemoradve service might be held at 
ten o’clock. Even where Welsh nonconformist churches did 
actually hold the plygain service, its character was changed by 
making it a variation of the ordinary week-night prayer- 
meedng.* 

The plygein service, then, while having its origin in pre- 
reformadon dmes, acquired its familiar character during the 
Protestant period when it became a kind of carol service. The 
rise of nonconformity led in some parts, notably Glamorgan, 
to the adoption of modified forms of plygain, but in many other 
parts the older non-scctarian nature of the service was main¬ 
tained. 

As a universal custom it ceased towards the end of the last 
century, although in some cases, as we have already seen, it 
survived to a later date. In some areas it was said that ‘ dis¬ 
order on account of men under the influence of drink attending 
the Church after a night of revelry . . . put an end to the 
plygain,'* but it is likely that the development of a different way 

^rCetiwn XXIV. (906, p. 206. 

XXIV, 1906, p. 144. ThecAcdlcs u««d in tbe parUh 

churchu And soae ebapeU were genenllx to the parish aeries or e&reuken. 

ropeetiveljr. 

•B. Isue : CMien >79* 

M.C. Davio : Poikim Wai Woks, p. $9.ef. W. Davies ; * Uea*swerin 
Morion* J^alknol TroMtHans, 
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of celebrating Christinas was equally, if not more, responsible 
for the decline of this old custom. 

After the plygdin, the remainder of Christmas Day was given 
over to festivities. In Marford, Flintshire, the feasdng began at 
6 a.m. (the ply gain there being held at 4 a.m.) and the fare 
consisted of hot ale and toasted bread and cheese, la this as in 
other districts, the yule log was burnt at Christmas, a custom 
which is also found in EnglandIn Dolgellau, Merioneth, 
guests and neighbours were invited to the Christmas breakfast 
after the pfygain, the food being ‘ him* swig, strong ales, 
cakes and cold meats, goose b eing kept for the Christmas 
dinner.*^ The topic of convenadon at these small parties was 
the performance of the caroilers and the new words written to 
the old carols by local poets. An elaborate Christmas pie was 
in some districts prepared for visitors during the Christmas 
celebrations. In Llansanlfraid, Montgomeryshire, this consist¬ 
ed of a boned roast goose stuffed with a boiled toi^ue. The 
whole was encased la pastry lined with mincemeat and eaten 
cold. This dish, which was served in addition to mince pie, 
was intended to last the whole of the Christmas week.* 

Apart from neighbourly visits Christmas Day was also spent 
in out-door activities. At DolgeUau and Maentwrog, rough- 
and-tumble football matches were played—one of the few 
occasions on which football was played^and the game lasted 
until dark.* The football-playing was less a matter of skill than 
of muscle, and little regard was given to the number of playeis 
on the lieid. Elsewhere, hunti og was a popular way of spending 
the day. Glanffrwd relates how the youths of Uanwynno, 
havii^ attended thtplygatn at the chapel, would decide to go 
squlrrel-hunlii^ after breakfast,* Dogs accompanied their 
masters in the chase, but the actual hundz^ consisted of 
hurling stones and sticks at the squirrel as It perched 00 a 
branch of a tree. The aaimal was followed from tree to tree 

34 D«c«nber. i^>. cf. Wrighc and Looes : SrUiih CaitnJsr Qatmt. 
iJi, S34, sio^, 

Oalcake siceped lo broiH, hoc milk or wato,* GnHodur Prifysgol Cymru. 

11 Skptembof, 
l>ecaDb«r, i8?s. 

11 Sopttaber. 18^ and 6 JaiMary. t909. 
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and when :t couid no longer jump to another tree one of the 
boys would climb after it taking a noose attached to a sdek to 
trap it. In the particular chase recorded by GlanfFrwd the 
poor squirrel leapt for his life and landed in the open jaws of a 
wailing dog ‘ like a stone in a lake.’ It is interesting to note that 
squirrel-hunting at Christmas-time is also recorded in the New 
Forest where weighted sdeks were used as weapons.* In parts 
of north Wales it was the rabbit which was hunted on Christmas 
Day. In Llansilin, Denbighshire, the defendant in a case of 
trespass in pursuit of game on Christmas Day maintained that 
rabbit-shooting during the morning while the goose was cooking 
was the custom of the country. He himself had done it regularly 
for 45 years and had been under the impression that no licence 
was needed for carrying a gun on that pardcularday only.* 

The main features of Christmas in Wales in the first half of 
the nineteenth century and earlier were, then, the early 
morning plygain, preceded by the informal lofTec-making 
pardes of the young folk and followed by the visits to the homes 
of friends and relatives while the goose was cooking for dinner ; 
the open-air sports of football and hunting added a little 
diversity to a festival which was essentially sociable and 
neighbourly. During the Victorian period, however, Christmas 
changed gradually from an intensely social occasion in which 
all the community took part to one of family celebration in the 
seclusion of private houses. In the wake of this change came 
many of the accountrcmcnts of Christmas as we know it—the 
Christmas card and the Christmas tree—while the earlier 
observances slowly disappeared. The folk custom in the end 
gave way to the commercialised holiday. 

The increasing popularity of the Christmas card in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, more than anything else, 
reflects the changing character of Christmas celebradon. From 
a modest beginning in 1843 the manufacture and sale of 
Christmas cards soon became an important trade. In iddo 
more chan r i J million letters over and above the ordinary 
correspondence were posted during Christmas week and it is 

tWright and Lones. Brilisk Cslu^er Cuslomf, £n^0W. HI. 977. 

14 February, jgoS. 
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likely that Christmas cards accounted for most of these.* Few 
people could have anticipated the tremendous success of the 
new custom and the rapid hold It gained on the public. 
‘ Victorian cards were an integral part of the Victorian 
Christmas ; they were in the focus of the most intimate annual 
holiday for all; they were carefully chosen and individually 
considered by their senders and no less carefully studied in 
every detail when received.” 

The firet Christmas card, in the form we know it, was 
produced in 1843 on the initiative of [Sir] Henry Cole. The 
designer was John Calcott Horsley and the card was printed in 
lithography and hand-coloured. Under a thousand copies 
were sold at is. each.’ The scene depicted in the main panel of 
the card is of a family party the older members of which arc 
drinking a toast, presumably to the absent friend ; the side 
panels show gif%s of food and clothing being given to the poor. 
Buday points out that it took a number of years after the first 
card before the production of Christmas cards became a 
profitable proposition. When this came about the cards re¬ 
sembled fashionable notepaper headings rather than the Cole- 
Horsley card of 1843 or the later cards of the i86o*s (SeePlate4), 
They were ‘ considerably smaller in size and were in fact 
“gentlemen’s visiting cards” embossed and decorated with the 
addition of a Christmas message, or direct descendants of the 
popular valentines of the period. The function, however, was 
the same : a convenient substitute for the older custom of Che 
Christmas letter or personal visit to convey the compliments of 
the season.’* It must be remembered that in addition to this 
desire to substitute something for the personal call there were 
other contributory factors of a technical character which 
popularized the Christmas card. Not only were the railways 
facilitating travel over a wider area and enabling people to 

^G«ai^ Buday ; Th Hiuaiy At Chiitmas C»rd, 1954, p. 6, 

^Buday ; p. 3. 

*Buday : ip. eiL disouso die conflictms ctairos ra (he bonour of creatiag the 
first card asH conclude that that of Cole Hersl^ is met credible. It la 
iateretcu to note that a British Museum example of the 1S43 Cole>Honley card 
ijIuHrated in 6uday*s bock u ifiserlbed ' To hb Trleads at Courcyrala ’ and iniilaUed 
by Horsley. ' Courryraia * b the mansion of Cwnyrala, MicWlStOQ.|e*Diu near 
Oirdiff. 

tBuday : tp. eil., p. 16, 
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establish friendly contacts further afield than previously, but the 
introduction of the Penny Post in 1840 brought about a cheap 
and effective means of keepir^ in touch with distant friends and 
acquaintances. Not until a reliable postal system had been 
established could the production and sale of Christinas cards be 
undertaken on a large scale. The general introduction of the 
envelope coincided with the Penny Post, and Buday points out 
that previously envelopes would have been considered as en¬ 
closures or second sheets, and thus doubled the postal charges. 
The coming of the envelope encouraged printers to pay greater 
attention to the notepaper, decorating it with engraved 
illustrations of fashionable watering-places, resorts and similar 
views. Writing paper of this type may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the picture postcard as well as the Christmas card. 
In the 1830*$, furthcnnorc, the popular appeal of picture 
reproductions was greatly increased when George Baxter, a 
London wood-engraver, developed a method of colour printing 
suitable for the production of cheap illustrations. Buday shows 
how the ‘ colour-starved ’ Victorian public which discovered a 
thousand and one uses for these gay or melancholy but always 
finely finished and brilliantly coloured trifles came to use them 
for Christmas greetings. ‘ It was only one step further from 
these popular usages to apply these little colour scraps and cut¬ 
outs to visiting cards, either by the individual or by the 
manufacturer. It did not take long before the same and similar 
pretty colour prints, either pasted on to or printed direedy on 
visiting cards, began to appear with the added brief greetii^ 
text, “A Werry Christmas” etc.’* These small cards soon 
acquired embossed, perforated or fringed edges and were 
sometimes decorated with die-stamped designs. Sometimes, 
too, Christmas motifs on coloured paper were mounted on 
embossed lace-paper which was equally suitable for valentine 
sheets. It must be borne in mind that valentines during the 
middle of the nineteenth century were far more popular and 
widely used than Christmas cards and that many of the printers 
and publishers of the Utter were first and foremost producers of 
valentines. 


ifiuday, op. al., pp. 38*9. 
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In the 1870’s a further fillip was given to the practice of 
sending Christmas cards when the half-penny postage was 
introduced for postcards and unsealed envdopcs. By this time, 
too, the more personal messages had been discontinued in 
favour of a printed text on Christmas cards so that the lack of 
privacy which was a major criticism of the new postal rale for 
unsealed enveloped did not matter so much to either the sender 
or recipient. While the card became less personal in this 
respect the range of texts and illustrated subjects available wss 
greatly increased by the expansion of the trade. The firm of 
RapliMl Tuck and Son began to publish Christmas cards on a 
considerable scale in the early 1870’s, and other firms which 
are known to have been producing cards in the ’sixties also 
expanded their trade.^ In 1881 Tuck’s Christmas-card pro- 
duedon consisted of 180 sets representing 700 designs for that 
year alone.* In the ’seventies too, the trend was in &vour of 
laiger cards, but small folded cards were also becoming popular. 
The latter were often sold with decorated envelopes to match. 
Padded cushion or sachet cards, similar in appearance to the 
valentines of the period, were also in vogue and the firm of 
Rimmel, in particular, scented both valentines and Christmas 
cards of this kind with perfume. Various novelties were intro¬ 
duced to further the sale of cards and comic cards, often with 
mechanical devices, were widely bought.’ Buday claims that 
from the ’seventies onwards it is ptossible to place in more or less 
accurate chronological order undated cards from the appear¬ 
ance, decorations and other features which varied from year 10 
year.* These characteristics included multi-coloured silk 
fringes, ‘jewelled ' embossments, cards and tassels, and silk 
ribbon bands tied in various ways, The designs also varied but 
8e^’C^al basic themes were apparent, often in numerous combin¬ 
ations. These included the Robin Redbreast, Holly and Ivy, 

iHtese incliided Marcus Ward. Da ta P.u«. aad GeodaiL firms whidi. uaUk« 
Tuck*i, latct aMndosrd ihe production of Chrutoui card«. Qomprchoosfve Iisu 
of adits and desjeert, senU'mant writen and publuher? connected with the 
produciioQ of Ch riitmas cardi are rIitd in Buday's standard Hulorj »/lh£ Chrijim/ii 
Crr^, pp. sij-aEs. 

*£4]day, op. eii., p. 70. 

^hese had been produced at an earlier dale, especially by (he firm of Goodalt. 
and were rebied to tho eemk lalontinea of the middle 0^ ihe century, 

<0/. ciL. p. 95. 
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floral subjects, children, women, religious scenes and, JattcrJy, 
snow landscapes with picturesque buildings or stage-coaches. 
These last motifs, indeed, have tended to create a particular 
kind of folklore of a white Christmas which is far removed from 
reality. 

It is a far cry from the tinsel and sealing-wax Christmas of 
oui* own day to the festival of our ancestors known and enjoyed 
a mere century ago. Not that the celebrations entailed leas 
activity in those seemingly distant days—quite the opposite in 
fact, since our forefathers sensibly spent their energy in the 
actual celebration rather than in the preparation. By com¬ 
parison, our Christmas is a day of convalescence, well-earned, 
no doubt, but nevertheless something of an anticlimax after ihe 
last minute hunt for retaliatory Christmas cards and presents. 
In our atomized and secular culture of today we arc incapable 
of celebrating any festival in a community fashion and our 
Christmas festivities have changed accordingly. Perhaps the 
most striking fact of all is that many people have so forgotten 
the old Christmas of the plj>iain, the squirrel-hunting, the 
toffee-making, the visiting and the local football match as to 
believ e that the scenes depicted on our Christmas cards really 
represent an old-fashioned Christmas. 

Boxing Day or St. Stephen’s Day was in some areas com¬ 
memorated by a custom which seemed cruel and barbarous to 
those nineteenth-century writers who recorded its existence in 
Wales. The custom was ' holly-beating,’ that is a ‘ furious 
onslaught... made by men and boys, armed with large bushes 
of the prickly holly, on the naked and unprotected arms of 
female domestics and others of a like class * until their arms 
bled.' In Tenby the ' terrors of the law ’ had extinguished 
this custom by 1857, but it was sdll observed in 1879 in 
madog, Gower, where it was known as * hoiming,’ St. Stephen’s 
Day being known as * Helming Day.’* In both these places the 
victims were women and the perpetrators men or boys. A 
variation of this custom is recorded from Llansanffraid, 

^TaUt aiul Trtu/iltMt Ttnhy, 1858. p. 8. 

*J. D. Davia * }foli£es ^ tkt PaHshti ef LienmadK end Cheriton in tkt 

Aww Dtenery West Goioer Clanurmshire, 1 679. pt. fl.. p. 8$. According to Davio, 
bundles of holly are e&lied ‘ holmi^ in Gower. 
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Montgomeryshire, where the last person to get up on St- 
Stephen’s Day was whipped with a bunch of holly and nick¬ 
named ' tapster.’ For the remainder of the year he was to do the 
behests, however menial, of all the ihmily.* Another con¬ 
tributor’s evidence su^csts that the custom of whipping 
one another’s legs with holly on this day existed in Flint¬ 
shire in the early pari of the nineteenth century.* Two 
explanations of this custom have been suggested. The first 
connects the bleeding with the death of St. Stephen, the first 
ChrUdan martyr, which is commemorated on this day. 
Precisely how the link is established is not clear, and it is, as 
describers of the custom point out, * no appropriate offering to 
the gentle Stephen.’* An altemadve explanation draws 
attention to the widespread practice of bleeding animals, 
especially hones, on this day and suggests that ’ helming ’ was 
associated with this. Until 1885, at least, all animals in 
Uanasa, Flintshire, were bled on this day/ and the custom is 
also recorded in Herefordshire and Cheshire as well as other 
parts of England.* An cightccnth-ccntury note on this old 
practice reads as follows : * About Christmas is a very proper 
time to bleed horses, for then they are commonly at house, 
then Spring comes on, the Sun being now coming back in)m 
the Winter Solstice, and there are three or four days of rest, and 
if it be upon St. Stephen’s Day, it is not the worse, seeing there 
are with it three days’ rest.'* ‘ The periodical bleeding of 
livestock was believed to be good for the health and stayii^ 
power of horses and other animals doing hard work and the 
choice of the Christmas Season was a natural one In view of the 
belief in the beneficial effect on health of the Sun after the 
winter solstice. Apart from this consideration the symbolic 
s^nlficancc of the first Christian martyrdom commemorated on 
this day was no doubt in men’s minds when a rational explan¬ 
ation of an earlier custom was sought- This would also give 

Dcc«inb«r. i8?3. 

*^|aur. 14 October. 1896. 

*Talu tud Twuwu ^ Tmh. p. 6. 
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some kind of ritual significance to the hoLming of persona, as 
Opposed 10 horse-bleeding, although it does not help to account 
for the fact that women were always the object of the practice 
in Gower. It can be assumed that the notion of the beneficial 
effect of the sun at this dmc of the year was implicit in both the 
bleeding of horses and the holming of human beings. Indeed, 
it is likely that the bleeding resulting from the holming was 
thought to be beneficial in itself, its benefits made doubly 
certain by the position of the sun. Davies who records the 
practice of holming in Gower also refers to an old man who 
lived at Penmynydd in the early part of the last century who 
always holmed himself on this day until blood came.* In short, 
the evidence available points to a commemorative ritual 
supported by primitive medical and veterinary practice as a 
probable explanation of this custom. 

With the comity of New Year’s Eve and Day, the activities of 
the ‘ holidays * reached a second climax, more important, in 
the past, than that of Christmas Day. An awareness of detach¬ 
ing one’s self from the events of the immediate past and of 
embarking on an unforeseeable future gave the celebration of 
the New Year a sense of awe. Unlike the birthday anniversary 
of the individual it brought home to the whole community the 
transient nature of things and the irrevocable break with the 
past. Consequently the customs associated with this season of 
the year were those marking the completion of the activities and 
responsibilities of the previous year and the favourable start of 
the following year, ^sdng debts were to be repaid lest one 
spent the whole of the new year in debt; and lending^even 
lending a light for a candle—was unlucky on New Yearns Day. 
A man’s behaviour at the beginning of the year was held to 
influence his behaviour throughout the succeeding twelve 
months ; hence to rise early on New Year’s Day ensured that 
one would rise early throughout the whole year. Even inani¬ 
mate objects and ostensibly chance occurrences were believed 
to be endowed with a significance on this solemn occasion in 
casting some light on the future. Divination and the interpret¬ 
ation of omens marked the Eve and the Day, just as they did 


^W. D«via, loe. a/. 
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caiang^aj and ealatwm ; p<opJe, pondering on what the future 
held in store for them, also became aware that the same un¬ 
certainty conlronted others. But the solemnity of the occasion 
\\ra8 also in part relieved by conviviality : concern for others 
was conveyed by the well-wishii^ and exchange of gifts which 
were a featui e of the season. Both anxiety and relaxation found 
expression in the celebrations, and no doubt the intensity of the 
one contributed to the desirability and even the necessity of the 
other. 

The custom of* letting-in ’ the New Year has been recorded 
in one form or other in many parts of the British Isles.' In 
Wales, in general, it was marked merely by the belief that good 
or bad luck was brought to the house by the first visitor of the 
new year according to his or her sex or certain personal 
characteristics. The details of this belief varied from district to 
district In parts of Cardiganshire it was lucky for a woman to 
see a man first but unlucky for a man to see a woman first. In 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire it was unlucky for a 
woman to sec a woman first, and in Pembrokeshire at least, for 
a man to sec a man first. In Pen*coed, Glamorgan, it was 
unlucky to see a red-haired man first.* In Pendine, Carm¬ 
arthenshire, the inidal letter of the name of the first visitor 
was significant; H, J and K were * lucky letter? because 
they denoted Happiness (or Health), Joy and Riches; T, 
W and S foretold Trouble, Worry and Sorrow,* In south 
Cardiganshire and north Pembrokeshire it was the Christian 
names themselves that were important; Dafydd, Ifan, Sion 
or Siencyn were ‘ lucky,* and ‘ xf a man did not have these 
names the person seen first might as well be a woman if 
she bore one of the lucky names—Sian, Sioned, Mair and 
Margred.'* A correspondent from Montgomeryshire cited 
instances where litdc boys were paraded all through the house 
so as to * break the witch ’ should some girl or woman have 
been thoughtless enough to call.* 

*Wr^l & LoDU ; British Csatms. ^land, 11, p. u. 

^Bjf-fovs, 89 September. td97. Sbnilar ^lieh are recorded Irom liftndnilio. 
Montgomeryshire 27 190^ Teaby (TsUsind Trodiiiw oj 

p. 6) end U&a»wd (P. P/ice : tiisto^ tfU^nstwd. 189$, p. 9). 
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Related to this practice of * Ictting-in ’ were two other 
customs which were concerned with the expression of good 
wishes for the forthcoming year. One, the collection of edennig 
(New Year’s gift), is still widely observed in country areas \ the 
other, the ‘ New Year’s water ’ custom appears to have 
disappeared about the turn of the century.^ 

The custom of New Year’s water has been recorded 
principally in south Wales, especially Pembrokeshire. Early on 
New Year’s morning, about three or four o’clock, crowds of boys 
visited the houses of the neighbourhood carrying with them a 
vessel of cold spring water, freshly drawn that morning and a 
twig of box, holly, myrtle or other evergreen (sometimes a 
branch of rosemary also). According to one account the vessel 
was kept out of sight. The hands and faces of every person 
whom they met on their rounds were sprinkled with water in 
return for a copper or two. In every house which they entered 
each room would be sprinkled with New Year’s water and the 
inmates—who would often still be in bed—wished a Happy 
New Year. The doors of those houses which they were not 
allowed to enter were sprinkled. In Pendine, Carmarthenshire, 
where the custom was practised on Old New Year’s Day, ‘ the 
best families would say to those they liked and respected 
“Bring us New Year’s water’’. They always gave to the brii^er 
five shillings or half a crown.’* While sprinkling the visitors 
sang (or recited) the foliowir^ verse ; 

Here we bring new water from the well so clear, 

For to worship God with, this Happy New Year ; 

Sing levy dc%v, sing levy dew, the water and the wine. 

With seven bright gold ^vi^e8, the bugles that do shine ; 

Sing reign of fair maid, with gold upon her toe, 

Open you the west door, and turn the old year go ; 

Sii^ re^n of fair maid, with ^Id upon her chin, 

Open you the cast door, and let the new year in.* 

is recorded as having ceased in 167s Peitdioe. d*. Curiis ; Im. til. But as 
Uk as 1913 ia Kidwelly nioiKen used lo sprinkle fresh water with a spray of 
boxwood on the faces of ihelr sleeping chitdreD. cf. G. Evans : * Carrnartheasbixe 
Oleniurtgs (Kidwelly) ' T Cjir wifo^y . Vol. XXV. p. 114. 

^Cvrin : Ue. eil. 

SLaws : Lillie Biuiaini, t866, p. 4O:. Among the variations are ' wives ' igr 
' wires ‘ in the (burth line and * rainh)' for ‘ reign * in the fifth aad seventh lines. 
cT. Curds : 9 p. fit., p. 303. 
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Mr. Frauds Jodcs is probably correct in suggestir^ that the 
‘ fair maid ’ represents the Virgin ; he also draws attention to 
the fact that the custom is practised on the Carmarthenshire— 
Pembroieshire border at Lianfyrnach and Eglwys-Fair-a- 
Churig under tlie name oidwr n^wy' (lit. ‘ new water ’).* The 
phrase ‘ levy dew * has presented some difficulty to folklorists 
and attempted explanations have suggested that these words 
are corrupted from Utf i Dduw (cry to God) or the French 
‘ lever Dieu.’* One is inclined to agree with Mr. Francis Jones 
that * without further forms, speculation as to the meaning of 
the phrase Usy dtw cannot be profitable.’ The features of the 
custom point to a connection with an early wcU-cult made 
acceptable to medieval Christianity by its assodation with the 
Virgin and perpetuated both by the desire to wish one’s 
neighbour well at the beginning of a new year and by the 
small monetary payment involved, 

The giving of gii^ on New Year's Day is an ancient custom 
once widely observed but more recently displaced by the 
growing importance of Christmas and Christmas presents. 
The collecting of caUnmg (New Year's gift) is a Welsh form of 
this custom. Though sdll extant, it is somewhat modified, 
having lost certain picturesque characteristics which marked it 
in the last century. 

Like the New Year’s Water custom, the collecting of caignnig 
began early in the day and continued until noon. An account 
published in 1819 describes the custom in the following words : 

‘ New Year is marked by all the children in the neighbourhood 
forming themselves in little groups and carrying from house to 
house their congratulations and good wishes for the health and 
prosperity during the ensuing year, which are symbolized by 
each bearing in his hand an apple stuck full of com, variously 
coloured aod decorated with a sprig of some eve^reen, three 
short skewers serve as supports to the apple when not held in 
the hand, and a fourth serves to hold it by without destroyii^ 
its many coloured honours.’* A later description states that the 
apple was studded with oats and raisins and well powdered 

'Frweis Jooet : 77it WtiU WaUs, 1954. p. 
so January. <899. 
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with whcatcn flour, and that ihc prominent parts were touched 
with gold leaf and sprigs of box and rosemary stuck on the top 
of the apple. Half-cracked hazel nuts were attached to the ends 
of the leaves so that the shells would clasp the foliage.^ (See 
Plate 6). In other districts the fruit used was an, orange,* 
Verses were sung at the door of the house and a trifling given to 
the children. Sometimes the gift consisted of food which was 
collected by the child in a bag carried for that purpose ; hence 
the verse sung by Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire children : 

Mi godais heddiw ma*9 o’m 
A’m cwd a’m pastwn gyda mi, 

A dyma’m neges ar eich iraws, 

Sef llanw'm cwd A bara a chaws. ^ 

Sometimes the song asked for money : 

Mi godais yn fore, mi gerddais yn 
At d^ Mr, i ’mofyn am g'lennig. 

Os clywch ar eich calon roi swUi neu chweeheiniog, 
Blwyddyn netvydd dda am ddimai neu gein!og> 

Latterly the carrying round of the apple has been dis¬ 
continued and only the recitation of brief verses or greetings 
and the collection of new pennies mark the custom in those 
many districts where it has survived. 

Literary references of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
date show that the decorated orange stuck with cloves was often 
given as a New Year’s gift in England. Brand cites a remark in 
the Christmas Masque of Ben Jonson, ‘ He has an Orange and 
rosemary, but not a clove to stick in it ’; and a later description 
of New Year customs in England specially mentions decorated 
apples : ‘ Children, to their inexpressible joy, will be drest in 
their best bibs and aprons, and may be seen handed along 
streets, some bearing Kentish pippins, others oranges stuck with 

ifyt-gom. FebruAry. (694. 

^fy ivius. so September, 1897. Wirt Syte : Sfiluh Gobliiu, :S8o,p. 

I cAme tooAy out of ray bouse with a oAg And sticks, my errAStd here is to fUl 
my bag with breed and cheese.' Ftmbnf»^ite AniiquUUt, p. 42 ; Ceredig Davws : 
FolUori ^ IF. WaJes, p, 6a, 
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dov«, in order to crave a blessing of their godfathers and god¬ 
mothers.’^ More recently the custom has been recorded in 
Glouccsicnhire, where ‘ the gift/ as it is called, is almost 
identical with the Welsh edtnnig, and in both Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire,* In Wales itself the decorated apple is not 
recorded as part of the calwtig custom outside the counties of 
Monmouth, Glamorgan and Carmarthen. 

Some of the festivities which marked New Year’s Day were 
transferred to Old New Year’s Day (Dydd Colon Hen), when 
the calendar was changed in 1752. In Garmarihenshire the 
practice among farmers of giving a feast to those who helped 
them at harvest-time was observed at the end of the last 
century, but this was done mere often on Old New Year’s Day 
than on the present New Year’s Day {Dydi Colon Newydd). 

‘ Those who had more than one place to visit would stsut early 
and go from one place to another and do justice as well as they 
could to the delicacies in each place, “Bread and drink” would 
be the first meal. They would be available as early as eleven 
in the morning. The geese and potm (pudding) would be 
ready by one or two o’clock, and even those who came late 
would not be turned away without a little poten and a drop of 
something to drink-^a home-brewed drink as long as the law 
and its administrators allowed it. By nightfall everybody would 
be in a good mood, sitting together in the living-room, around 
the fire as far as was possible; stories were told and verses 
sung, sometimes to the accompaniment of the harp, but 1 
remember the pipe being in use in districts where the harp had 
left the Old New Year festival years ago.’* 

Pcasting of a similar kind took place on Old New Year’s 
Day in the Gwaun Valley (Pembrokeshire) and was still kept 
up as recently as 1951.* In the Uandysul area, on the borders 
of Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire, the day was formerly 
celebrated in a similar manner and with a riotous football 
match (T£>du). The two goals in this game were the parish 

! fiapuiar AMfifuiiiu, p. where Braad cita * a volume of MiKeUanies in 
ibe Briiish Museum, without tide, printed in Q^oen Asse's tioie,* 
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churches of Llandysul and Llanwenog which arc eight miles 
apart; people on foot and on horseback took part in the play 
which continued until one side scored. ‘ They began early in 
the morning and by nightfall the lads were drunk and had 
given each other many clouts and nasty kicks. Many a lad 
came near to being killed too.’* The old custom of playing this 
match on Old New Year’s Day was somewhat undermined 
when a Church Sunday School Festival was founded by the 
vicar of Llandysul, the Rev. Enoch James, in 1833 and held on 
the same date. Although opposed at iirst by many local people, 
the new festival {Gii>yl 'Sgolion Calan Hen) ousted the rough and 
tumble football game literally fought between the rival parties. 
The supremacy of the new religious observance was decided 
when one of the football players lost his life during a match. 
The festival in its present form consists of the catechising of 
thirteen Sunday schools each of which recites portions of the 
scriptures, and of anthems sung in turn by the thirteen choirs- 
The participants come from the neighbouring churches to 
Llandysul parish church to attend the festival. The custom 
is still widely supported and in 1958 celebrated its 125th 
anniversary. 

In the ecclesiastical calendar the Feast of the Epiphany? 
6th January, commemorates the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, and in the popular mind It has always been associated, 
in its religious aspect, with the Three Kings. Among the 
ordinary people of Wales in the last century the festival was 
important for two further reasons. In the first place it was 
commonly regarded as marking the end of the Christmas 
holidays— gwyliau (the ebb of the holidays)^although 
generally the festivities begun on Christmas Day lasted much 
longer than the nominal twelve days, sometimes indeed until 
Candlemas (and February). To mark the end of Christmastide, 
decorations put up at Christmas were taken down- An account 
of the festivals observed in liansanfiraid, Montgomeryshire, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century describes how the ‘ yule 
log ’ was taken out and its ashes stored. * On this day was re¬ 
moved from the fire place the Cjif Hadolig, or the yule log which 

iW. J. ttvAe* : Httittt fiuaf LUnfftful. (69$, p. 246. 
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had been placed with great ceremony on the fire on Christmas 
night, and being of large dimensions had continued burning for 
these twelve days. The ashes of this log were considered 
infallible in prevenling evil, and a portion was carefully kept for 
the next “secdncss,” and was placed in the first hopper with the 
seed com to act as a charm, and thus cause the corn to grow and 
become a fruitful crop. An old farmer living on the banks of the 
Verniew (j.e. Efymwy) went to the field forgetdng to place the 
sacred ashes in his hopper, when the old woman, more mindful 
of this duty, ran shouting after her husband, “Sion, Sion, 
remember the Ihuiw cjff nos Addb/ig’* (ashes of the yule log). 
“Ah I Betty,” said Sion, “How very fortunate for you to 
remember. Plague on my forgetfulness I” And having placed 
the ashes with the corn, Sioa felt happy at the prospect of a 
good crop.** This was not the only association, as we shall see, 
between Twelfth Day customs and the festivity of the crops 
during the coming year. The same writer also states that each 
of the twelve days after Christmas was thought to rq>rcsent the 
corresponding month of the year : the first day, January, and so 
on. The old people carefully noted the weather on these days as 
a guide to the weather during the rest of the year.* 

Id another part of the country, the Vale of Glamorgan, the 
custom on Twelfth Night (the evening of 5th January), was to 
' prepare a big baf, or, rather a pile of cakes, in farm-houses 
against the Epiphany, and many harmless ceremonies were 
practised on the feast. 'Hie old people, who dung to ancient 
customs used to divide the cake, in a figurative sense, between 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, the Magi (or wise men) and the 
company-’* There, too, the yule log was intended to last for 
twelve nights. ‘ The King and Queen of Misrule were elected 
by concealing a ring in the cake, and whoever got the ring was 
chosen,’* a custom found also in England on this day.* 

Apart from denoting the end of Christmaslide in its narrower 
sense, 6th January was also Old Christmas Day following the 
introduction of the new calendar in 1752. In many districts, 

S9 Juukry. 187$. 
eii. 

96 Aueusi, ]do 6 . 

Brtfid : AaH^Hts, I. pp. is-tj. 
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such as LlansanfTraid, the old fesuval date was tenaciously 
observed for over a century after the change. This association 
with both the beginning and the end of the Christmas holidays, 
while it emphasised the importance of Twelfth Day as a 
festival, also created no little confusion, and it is sometimes not 
easy to state with certainty that customs held on this date in the 
nineteenth century were not originally associated with Christ¬ 
mas itself rather than the Epiphany. Whatever the reason, 
there is no doubt that three of the most interesting of Welsh 
calendar customs were associated with Twelfth Night. These 
ancient customs, which flourished up till the end of the last 
century and which in many respects resembled each other, 
were the Mori Lu^dy wassailing, and the wren-customs. 

The Mari Lxuyd custom has been described as ‘ a pre- 
Christian horse ceremony which may be associated with 
similar customs spread over many parts of the world.’* Although 
it survives to our day in parts of Glamorgan and Carmarthen¬ 
shire, there is evidence that it was formerly widely found 
throughout Wales, often in conjunction with wassail-siring.* 
It is known by other names besides Mari Lwyd (grey Mary) in 
different districts; these include * Horse’s Head ’ in Gower 
Cajyl (Horse’s Head) and t Warsel (‘ The Wassail ’) in 
parts of Carmarthenshire, T March (‘ The Horse *) or T Gynf^^ 
/arch (‘ The Canvas Horse ’) in Pembrokeshire. In addition 
the actual period during which the custom was carried on 
varied in different parts of the country. An account published 
in 1852 stales that in Glamorgan and Monmouthshire the 
ceremony ‘ began on Christmas Night and was continued for a 
fortnight, three weeks or a month,’ but in the same counties it 
was also specifically associated with the New Year and Twelfth 
Night. In Brecknock and Pembrokeshire it was associated with 
the New Year and in north Wales and Carmarthenshire with 
both Christmas and the New Year.* It is likely however that 
visits by the Mari Lwyd party were made over a period of 
several days in each case, and that the association with any 

ri. C. P«al« :' Mari Lwyd : A fiufgeswd explaaAtlon/ Mm. 43,194$. 

<1. C. : 9p. eit. Welsh waailine soon are discuaed hy Sir 7. H. Parry. 
Willlaou ia his ictroducLko to Uaxifffgn/ftu ^4 Momro CerMt (1931). 

^Fuller r«trenca to details an given b 1. C. Peate : «p. di. 
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par^cular day during the Ghiiscmas Season bad become 
exceedingly tenuoia. By the nineteenth century the ritual 
significance of the hiari Lwyd had been almost completely 
forgotten and the religious custom had become a diversion 
which was felt in a vague way to be an essential part of the 
probnged celebration of ChrUimasdde. If the rival claims of 
Chiisimas and New Year’s Day and the confusion brought 
about by the New Style of reckoning the days of the Calendar 
in the ^hteenth century are borne in mind, the local differ* 
enccs in the dating of the Maxi Lo^ and similar customs are 
readily understandable. 

The Mari Luiyd itself consisted of a horse’s skull which had 
been prepared by burying it in fresh lime* or which had been 
kept buried in the ground after the previous year’s festivities.* 
Sometimes a wooden block was used instead of a horse’s head.* 
The lower jaw was fixed with a sprir^ which caused the mouth 
to shut with a loud snap when operated by the person carrying 
the Mori. A pole about five feel long was inserted inlo the 
horse’s skull, and a while sheet draped over it. Coloured 
ribbons were used to decorate the skull, and bottle glass used 
to represent the eyes; pieces of black cloth were sctvn on to the 
sheet to serve as eats. The man carrying the Mari stood under¬ 
neath the sheet, holding the pole and operating the lower jaw 
with a short wooden handle (Plate 2). Reins with bells attached 
were placed on the MarVt head and held by the * Leader ’ who 
fll<A carried a stick for knocking doors. 

The decoration of the Mari Lwyd or Cynfas^fareh as practised 
in the St. Davids district of Pembrokeshire was somewhat 
different (Plate 2). A canvas sheet a couple of yards square such 
as was ‘ used for carrying odds and ends of corn chaff etc. or the 
brethyn rhawn (horse-hair sheet) used over the kiln for dryir^ 
corn... was sewn at one of the comers for about a yard to form 
a snout and head of an Ichthyosaurus or any other animal of 
such beauty I The eyes were represented by large buttons and 
two brown harvest gloves tacked on for ears, the head dghtly 
stuffed with straw. The man stood underneath the canvas and 

^D. R. PbUUps ; Hviay ^ tkt VtU 0/ JTeelfi, 1995. pp. 385.6. 

: FfVA (?0K«r, 11. p, 8^ 

^E. Powell: Uxstsiy ^ 1909.1 >8. 
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a long pitchfork stuck into the straw enabled him to turn the 
head about in every direction. It was then carried about and 
the first intimation often received was the sight of this prowling 
monster peeping around into the room, or sometimes shewing 
his head by pushing it through an upstairs vrindow. One case 
was recorded, by my mother, of a sudden death through fright of 
this. It almost always created a collapse of some and the 
scamper of others.’* 

No details arc available of the composition of the party 
which accompanied the Pembrokeshire Mari Latyd. In 
Glamorgan, however, the party was made up of the Man Lwyd^ 
the ‘ Leader,* ‘ Sergeant,’ ‘ Merry man ’ and * Punch and Judy.’ 
Merryman would sometimes play the fiddle, while Punch and 
Judy would be dressed in tattered clothes and had blackened 
faces. All the other members of the party (according to 
Hijydi), would be decorated with numerous ribbons and 
sometimes with a wide sash about their waists * When the 
procession approached a house which it was Intended to visit, 
the leader tapped the door while the party sang the traditional 
rhymes (See Plate 3). A number of different versions of the 
words and music sung by the A/dri La^parly have been record¬ 
ed ;* the version recorded by Nefydd^ may be cited as an exam¬ 
ple. The party outside engaged in a battle of wits with the 
householders and sang extemport verses to which those indoors 
were obliged to reply in a similar manner.* Nefydd’s example 
gives the verses in the form of quesdons and answers 
Mari Lvyd PeopU tn the Housi 

( Wei, dyma ni’n dwad 3 Rhowch glywed, w<^r doethion, 
Gyfeillion dlniwad Pa faint ych o ddynion, 

I ’mofyn am gennad—i A phclh yn wych union— 

gaou yw’ch enwau ? 

tLetter is W.P.M. from the Iftte H. W. Evans, Solva. No. 36 ui the Caulogue ti 
a model made by Mr. Evans of the Fembrokeshire Mari Lvyd for the Muieim. 

*W. Roberts : Cn^y* ‘S* 

^See (be column ' Llin Gwerin MorsaBiiv 4 i in T Z)enAH (Aberdare) Au^l> 
Septerabet and October, 1926. Also Maria J. Williams : Anewtt J/attMol Aiit 0/ 
Gtitni and Mprganufg. >6^ 

Hi. 

Sfa the Nactjaiw and Abercynon distrku at the turn of the century the public 
houses used to engage a * poet 'who would be clever enough to ouvwic tbe Mari 
party. If the procession entered the public bouse th^ were entitled to free 
drmhs. Gr. inf. Mra MargaretThomas, Naatnrw. and Mr. T. Evans, Abercynon. 
Mr. Evans adds that an hour might elapse b^re adaissloD was obtaued. 
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3 Chwech o bawddgar 
Rha: gorau ar y ddaear, 

I ganu aaewn gwir-air— 
am gv/rw 

3 Mae cwnsela 

Ef’j miJ o flynydda* 

A hyrmy raewn ffUrfia*— 
gvma* brofi. 

7 Ccnwch eich gorau 
Felly gwnaf fionau 
A't sawl a fo orau—gaiff 
gwrw. 

9 Mae*m dawn i'n cynhyrfu 
Wrth feddwl am ganu 
Y nos yn y g>wy—mi 
goeliaf 

1 1 Mi ganaf am v/yibnos 
A h^yd bytheihos 
A Elis os bydd achos<^ 
baidd i chw 

13 Otapwch y faril 
Goll^^gwch yn rhugil 
Na ^dwch ry gynnil—i 
ganwyr 

15 Mae Mari Lwyd lavven 
Am ddod i’ch t^’n rhon- 
den, 

A cbanu yw ei diben—mi 
dybiaf. 

Translation :— 


4 Rhowch glywed, w^r difrad 
O blc r’ych chwi’n dwad 
A pheth yv/’ch gofyniad— 
gaf enwi ? 

6 MI gvmnals o’r gwely 
Gan Iwyr benderiyiiu 
Y gwnawn i dy laeddu—di*n 
foddau. 

8 *Dyw -wiw i chwi’n scwto 
A chwnnuV laUh heno, 
Waiih prydydd digur^—wyf, 
gwiriaf. 

10 I ffwrdd i chwi*r Hadron 
Bwch ymaitK yn unioa> 

NI chewch chwi yn hylon— 
fy i^wcled. 

12 Mi ganaf am flwyddyn 
Os caf Dduw i’m caHyn 
Heb ofni un gelyn—y gwyU 
iau. 

J4 Mac Jenkins y Tfeirad, 

Yn dyfod, ar f’enad, 

Gwna fe i chvvi fynad—0 
f’annedd. 


MX. I. Behold here v,^ come, ample friends, to ask for per¬ 
mission CO ang. 

2. Let us bear, wise men, bow many of you there are> and 
what exacdy are your names P 

M.L. 3. Six fine men, the best in the world, to sing truly for 
ale. 

4. Let us hear, honest men, where you come a nd 
wbaC is your request, if I may ask ? 

MX. 3. The fashion of wassailing (h^ existed) for a thousand 
years, and in (set) forms, as I shall prove. 

6 . 1 rose froni my bed having fully cmermined to win 
against you. 



M.L. 
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7. Sing your best, I shall do so too, and whoever is the 
best shall have ale. 

3 . It is no use your pushing us or to lifl the latch tonight, 
since I am an unbeatable rhymer. 

M.L. 9. My talent is aroused as I dunk of singing at night in 

be^. 

10. Away with you, thieves, go away at once, you shall 
not cheerfully see me. 

M.L. ! I. m sing for a week, and a fbrtn^ht, even, or a month, 
if need be—there*s a challenge to you, 

IS, I'll aing for a year, if God is beside me, without fearing 
any evening during the Holidays. 

M.L. 13. O tap the barrel, let it flow freely ; don't be loo stingy 
with sitters. 

14. Jenkins the parson is coming, upon my soul, he will 
make you leave my dwelUr^. 

M.L. 15. Merry Mari Lwyd wants to come to your house, and 
to ring is her purpose, I believe.^ 

At this point, says the Mari Lwyd went forward, led by 

the reins, but before entering the house, the following verses 
were sung. 


I Y lylwyth teg o’r teulu 
A ddewch chwi i’r golau heb 

I weld y Wasael yn ddi- 
aeth 

Nid oes eu bath hi’n 
Nghymm. 

a Mae’n berdan o lydan flodau 
O Iwyrfryd hardd a lifrai 
Rhubanau gwychion brithion 
braf, 

A luniwyd yn ddolennau. 

3 Mae’n gas^ Iwysgedd wisgi 
Mae ir^oeod yn el moll, 

Ej phen hi'n gnotog enwog 
iawn, 

O foddion Uawn difaeddu. 


4 Daw’r gwych a'i gwm- 

ni, 

Yn wrol i’n blaenori, 

At y gwailh, mae eio i V gael 
Wych wascad goTp*ral gwisgi. 


3 Daw’r osier gyda’i gaseg 
A ledia hon yn landeg 
A’i ffrwyn a’i gyfrwy gydag *e 
1 rodio’r lie dan redeg 

6 Daw he^ Bwnsh a ShA^an 
At unwaith o*r un anian 
Dau fllain draw’r un Uiw a’r 
drwg 

Neu’r annedd hvg ei hunan. 


CSo cwiudi' zn the Journd «f WtlA Swg Soe., I, 30, is craashu«d as 
' Wassail Song,' but the Univenity ef Wales Dictieoary omiu this meaniag of 
‘ cwQsria ’ a^ giv'c* Instead * to take counsel together, conspire, . . , talk or 
converse m secrtcy.* 
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7 Yn awr ’rwy’n darfod canu 
Rhowch i mi i ymbordu 
Blwyddyn oew^d dda i 
chwi i gyd 

A phawD o’r byd, serch 
hynny. 

Traiislatioo 

I. Tht fair folk of ilio household,* come to the light without 
hidir^, to see the wassail without pain, there’s not one like it in 
Wales. 

fi. It is an orchard of broad flowers, beautiful indeed and liveried, 
marvellous speckled ribbons have been tied into bows. 

3, It is a nimble comely mare ; thousands praise her ; her head 
is decorated vdth knotted strips. 

4. Fine Sergeant and his company will boldly lead us ; there U 
also a sprightly Gonaoral for this work. 

3. The ostler will lead bis mare in, bringing his bridle and saddle 
with him CO run about the place. 

6. Punch and Judy who are kindred spirits will also come— 
two rogties as black as sin or hell itseld 

7. Now I shall cease singing, give me something to eat. A Happy 
New Year to you all, and to everybody in che world for that 
matter. 

J^fefydd describes how the Mari Lwyd then entered the house 
and paid special attention to the womenfolk, nudging, blowing, 
nrighing and biting them, besides talking. ‘ Merryirtan ’ 
brought his fiddle In and performed ail manner of tricks; then, 
after him came Judy with the broom in her hand for 

cleaning the hearth. Punch then entered, threw Judy on to the 
floor and ran around kissing the women-folk while Judy 
chased him with her broom. Having sung, danced and played 
about, the party sat down to food and drink. Later, on their 
departure, the following verse was sung : 

Oymunwn Ich lawenydd 
I gynnal blwyddyn newydd 
Tra paro’r gw i dincian cloch 
Well, well y boch chwi beunydd- 

[We wish you joy to live a new year ; as long as the man 
tinkles his bell, nay you improve dally.] 

leg she means ' &iries.* 
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J^ifydd explains the reference to the beU by a footnote : ‘ as 
long as the church bell rin^ * but is possible that Punch carried 
a small bell as part of his costume. 

Several attempts have been made to explain the Mari Ltvyd 
custom and its peculiar name. The question has been dis¬ 
cussed in detail by Dr. lorwerth C, Peate in an article to which 
reference has already been made.* The derivation from the 
English ‘ Merry Lude ’ is rejected by Dr. Peate on linguistic 
grounds, and the connection with Morris dance and its hobby 
horse is held to be superBcial. It is worthy of note, however, 
that in an account published in 1819 the local pronunciation 
of ‘ Morris dancers * in west Glamorgan is given as * Merry 
Dancers ’ and that the dancing parly, which proceeded from 
house to house dancing in each a sort of reel, frequently 
included a Punch and Judy, as in the Mari Lwyd party. In 
the same district, the article points out the name ‘ Adctyn btsy 
llwyd* (' grey magpie,* translated by the writer as ‘ bird with 
the grey beak *) was given to the horse’s head, and the custom 
is described as * evidently the hobby-horse detached from the 
Morris Dance.’* It is clear that the writer of this account had 
no doubt that the horse’s head custom was quite separate from 
the Morris dancing despite the similarity of the two praedees 
and the fact that both were carried on in the same district. 
The name ‘ adsTyn btsy llxoyd ’ for the horse’s head custom may 
well be a mistake, for M. J. Williams of Aberpergwm in her 
AncUnt }fatianal Airs of Gweni and Morganwg (1844) in a note on a 
wassail song describes the Adt/yn Pica Llwyi as an artiddal bird 
on a representation of a tree (from which hang apples and 
oranges) carried around by a member of the horse’s head party. 
Another interesting point is that the contributor of the Gentle^ 
man*s Magarirtc account describes the three members of the 
* merry dancers ’ as having short jackets which, as well as their 
hats, were decorated with a profusion of paper ornaments, 
while M. J. Williams states that the Twelfth Night wassailcrs, 
one of whom carried the horse’s head, were ‘fantastically 
dressed with ribbons of various colours.* It is evident that there 
were definite similarities between what were probably at first 

^0p~ aL 

^GtniUmm's March iBig. 
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distinct customs, but neither the name nor the practice of the 
Mari Luc^ can be safely attributed to the Morris dance. 

The ffldri in Mari Lwjd is (Dr. Peate suggests) from the 
English ‘mare* which was, as in * nightmare/ a female 
monster supposed to settle upon people to pound them to 
suffocation. As Dr. Peate points out, there is much to commend 
such an explanation, for the mediaeval pronunciation of the 
word ‘marc’ in English was ‘mari.’ ‘ Lwyd * would thus 
have its ordinary meaning of ‘ grey.’ In yet another suggested 
explanation in which the word' man ' is equated with ‘ Mary/ 
Iwjid is construed as ' holy ’ by analogy with medieval ex* 
pressioDs such as Duw lwyd [Holy God] which are, however, 
as far as is known, literary ra^er than spoken terms. Dr. Peate 
suggests after reviewing the evidence, daat ‘ whether the name 
means “mare” or “Mary”, the custom came to be associated 
with Mary-ritual.’^ He substantiates this claim by dting 
evidence contained in some seventeenth-century wassail songs 
(carolau gwirod) which commemorate G&yl Fairy Canhwyllau 
(The Festival of St. Mary of the Candles, the 2nd February). 
One such wassail song, probably by Gruffydd Phylip, includes 
the following stanaas: 

Roedd yn ddefod mynd a gwirod 
G^l fair forwyn ddecbxe gwanwyn 

Pob dyn dedwydd, trwy lawenydd 
A garo goffa Mair mer^ Anna ... 

Fe aned i hon fab Duw Gyfion 
Ddydd Nadolig Gwyl Barchedig. 

G^Vyl feir hefyd sydd ❖yl hyfryd 
Mair yn gymwys aeth i’r Eglwys. 

A gwyryfon o’r cwmpason 
Ai canhwylle i gyd yn olc. 

Puredigaerli Mair yn odieth, 

Pawb ai wired iw chylarfod, 

Os rhydd Duw tad ini genad 
Ni yfwn wired hycl y gwaelod. 

Ni yfvm lechyd haelion hefyd 
Heb fed mor sdn am gybyddion.... 
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It was a custom to bear drink at the Festival of the Virgin 
Mary at the beginning of Spring. Every happy man loves to 
remember with joy Mary the daughter of Anna.., . To her was 
bom the Son of the Just God on Christmas Day, revered festival. 
The Festival of Mary too is a delightful festival. Mary went 
meetly to the church, with virgins from the locality, their candles 
all alight. The purlhcation of Mary, all with their drink meeting 
her. If God the Father gives us permission, wc shall drink to the 
dregs. We shall drink the Health of the generous without any 
mention of the miscis -. 

Dr. Peale draws attention to the association of the ‘ bearing 
ofdrink ’ in this song with ‘ the beginning of Spring and to the 
commemoration of Mary’s Purification’ which is furthermore 
linked with the ‘ revered festival ’ of Christmas. The act of 
Purification, suggests Dr, Pcatc, may be associated with the 
idea behind ‘ wassailing ’ (' be whole, be healthy ’). He 
concludes chat the * drinking to Mary ’ was customary during 
the period from Christmas Day to the and February and 
correlates this with the evidence that the Mari Lu^ in Glam¬ 
organ ‘ began on Christmsis night and was continued for ... a 
month.’ The similarity between the introductory phrases of the 
wassail songs commemorating Mary, and the Mari Lwjd 
verses is emphasized, and also the fact that some of the wassail 
songs contain the phrases * open the windows,’ and ' open the 
closed doors ’ which arc reminiscent of the manner in which 
the Mari Lwyd party has to beg for admittance. The pre- 
Christian wassailing custom initiating the spring became the 
medieval custom of * singing to Mary ’ with which an earlier 
horse-custom was also associated, and possibly some elements of 
medieval Miracle Plays such as Merryman and Sergeant. 

While the age-old practice of wassailing was probably an 
early element in the development of the Mori ceremony, as 

Dr, Peate suggests, it was not exclusively linked to the Mary- 
ritual. Christmas and the New Year were marked by wassailir^ 
in which neither the content of songs nor the form of the custom 
allude to the Virgin Mary. It may be that references to Mary 
were frowned upon after the Reformation and were eventually 
left out, but it is more likely that the Christmas and New 
Year wassailing were never closely associated with Mary. 
There are numerous wassail songs which contain no religious 
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references at ail but merely describe the custom, the condition 
of the singers and what they would like to have. A seventeenth 
century wassail song quoted by Parry-WsUiams begins : 

Axfcr y nydoUa yw 
Rhodic/r/ nos lie bytho gwiw 
t edrych pie bo died dda ... 

[Tbe custom of Chiisimas is to wander duruig the night where it 
is proper to find where there is good drink .. .]^ 

Probably the custom meant no more to the wassailen than free 
aie and hospitality preceded by the traditional verses seeking 
admittance. The common practice of wishing the benefactor 
fertile crops on his land and the increase of his livestock during 
the coming year represents the true mark of the wassail 
ceremony, the link with Mary in the Mari Ltt^d would appear 
to derive from a later, mediaeval, tradition. 

As an example of a wassail ceremony in early nineteenth 
century Wales, the account given by Hugh Hughes may be 
quoted !* 

An old ciistom among cbe Welsh on Tweliih Night was the 
makbig of tbe wassail, namely, cakes and apples baked and set in 
rows 00 top of each other, with sugar between, in a kind of 
beautiful bowl which had been made for the purpose and which 
had twelve handles. Then warm beer, mixed with hot spices 
from India, was put in the wassail, and the friends sat around in a 
circle near the iire and passed ^e wassail bowl from hand to 
hand, each drinking in turn. Lastly the wassail (namely the cakes 
and apples ailer (he beer coveriog them had been drunk) was 
shared amoi^ the whole company. 

On Twelfth Nl^t the wassail was taken to the house of a husband 
and wife who had recently married or a family which had moved 
from one house to another.* Several lads and from the 
neighbourhood would bring the wassail to the door of the said 
house and b^n to sing outside the closed door. 

Hughes then quotes the twelve venes sung alternately by the 
wassailers and the party indoors, and also the stanzas sung in 

^T. H. Parry. WJUams ; UsuyitHf IHdtafd kisnis o 1931, p. bcciii. 

tH. Hugbes : 1 893, pp. 939—043. Hugh's book is a Welsh 

irazakdoo o( Peter Roberts, Tit CWrisa Popier Ajtti^ies, 1B15, but inchidrs 
addidofial materol, induding this deseriptioa. 

*Tlui taller point is also msM by W. Howelb : Cmbrien 1831, p. 81, 

where tbe eusiom is corapared with housa-ivsrtntnE. 
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the house on adinittance and on leaving. The song is too long 
to print, but reference may be made to certain interesting 
features it contains which throw light on the custom. 

One point of interest is the description, in verse, of the object 
or objects carried by the wassaileis- Hughes himself does not 
allude to anything besides the wassail bowl with iti looped 
handles. The song, however, includes the following couplet: 

Mac gennym dor hynod, a drywod dan y Hen 
A pherlbn wych o afalau yn gyplau uwch el phen 

[We have a remarkable bier, with wrem under the sheet, and a 

fine ordiard of apples in couples above It.] 

The significance of the reference to the wrens^—especially in 
a Twelfth Night custom—will be apparent when the ritual of 
hunting the wren and the wren-house procession are discussed 
in the following pages. For the moment it is sufficient to draw 
attention to the peiiloji or orchard mentioned in the couplet 
which has its counterpart in a custom recorded in Kidwelly, 
Carmarthenshire, again as part of a wassail ceremony,' and in 
Llandybie, In the same county, apparently a5 a custom on its 
own. This custom (or object) is also called by the name 
‘ perlltm.’' 

In the Kidwelly district the ptrllan was * a small rectangular 
board with a circle marked in the centre and ribs of wood 
running from the centre to each of the four angles. At each 
corner of the board an apple was fixed, and within the circle a 
tree with a miniature bird thereon.’* An example of a perllan 
in its * oldest and most correct form ’ was made for the Museum 
in Llandybie in 19x4 and is described in the Catalogue (No. 28). 
While no description of the actual custom in the LiandyWe 
district has come down to us,* in Kidwelly thepsf/^cn was taken 
round one New Year’s Day by a group of young men, one of 

siroUahty to the AMirytt Pisa rd<rr<U to by Maria Jane Wtlltame 

(rf. j. $5 supn) s also evidest. 

SThis desaiption was elven in 1915 or earlier by a man who had carried the 
pttllofi in the ^Kidwelly district for inany years. O. Evans;' Caimaxthensbire 
Oleaniaa (Kidwelly),’ Y Qmn/Mbr, XXV, tdts, p. 114. 

rphe Rev. Como M. Roberts, M.A., the author of the parish history of Uac- 
dybie informs me that be bar no mfonaation about the existence of the prW/aa 
costom in LUndybie. Letter dated 19.it.57. 
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whom carried the ptrllan itself while another bore ‘ a large cup 
full of beer,’ in fact a wassail bowl. In the form recorded by 
Evans the verses do not form a poetic contest similar to that 
which accompanied the Mari twjyd ceremony, and referred to 
in Hughes’s account of wassailii^. Moreover the perlloH 
custom in Kidwelly odsted alongside the Mori Livyd which was 
‘ exceedingly popular ' in the district, and, like the perllan, held 
on New Year’s Day, 

The song which accompanied the perlinn ceremony included 
a similar reference to that noted in Hughes’s account i 

A ehyda ni mae perllan, a dryw bach ynddi’n hed&n 
Rheolwr pob adar ytv hwnnw. 

I^And with us we have a perliai with a hide wren flying in it i he 

13 the ruler of all biitis.} 

It would appeal’ that the verse quoted by Hughes referred to a 
perllan of the kind recorded in Kidwelly ; the references to 
wrens in both examples, and in particular the allusion to the 
wren as the ‘ ruler of all birds ’ suggests an aflinity also to the 
wrcn'cult here found in a modified and subdued form and 
subordinate to another custom. 

Another possibility exists which, if true, helps to explain 
Hughes’s omission of any reference to the perllan although the 
actual wassail bowl is ioduded in his descripdon. Three of the 
four examples of wassail bowls in the Welsh Folk Museum’s 
collecdon have, in addidon to the looped handles, decorated 
lids with modis which include birds, berries, oak'leaves and 
other figures.* These examples are of Ewenny ware and possibly 
represent an attempt to reproduce in ceramic form the features 
of the perllan} An earher wassail bowl in the Museum’s collect¬ 
ion (No. 38) is made of lignum uitae and is much less elaborate in 
appearance. While any attempt to formulate a chronological 
sequence on the basis of such slender evidence is not justifiable, 
it is possible that this early eighteenth-century example 

iNcNt 40, 41 io the CauJo^e (t«e Pitte 1). 

Sit k uiicraiifiR now tlu( the Mari venea u gives by Vdydd a nd 
quoted 00 another page deicribe the wanail aa beiog ' an orchard {fierlUm) of 
brood flowm with fine ribbons tied inlo bows.’ C 5 f. p. 53 supra. 
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represents the traditional wooden vessel taken around during 
the wassailing season. A Gower wassail-song, for instance, 
mentions that the bowl carried is of ‘ elbcrry bough and 
even i n the Vale of Glamorgan the wassail bowl of local E wenny 
ware was by no means univcrtal. A nineteenth-century 
observer writes : ‘ They (i.e. the wassaiJers) should by right 
have with them a wassail-bowl, or that which is, I believe, its 
proper Glamorganshire substitute, namely a fcol (recce JW) 
made of Ewenni ware ; but the “survival” of these articles 
within the time to which my own memory extends was a 
common bucket, or even, it might be, a tin can I It seems 
likely that the Ewenny wassail-bowls were a local form found 
in the Vale of Glamorgan and incorporating ornamental 
features which had earlier been separately displayed in the 
perllan. 

Another feature of interest contained in the Wassail song 
recorded by Hughes, and found generally in singing of this 
kind, is the verse sung on departing, in which the visitors wish 
the benefactor and his family fertility and long life i 

Hir einioes a hir ddyddiau a hir flynyddau hardd 
A gaffoch i fyw’n ffrwythlon fel pur blanhigion gardd, 

Gael gweied plant ac wyrion yn Uawnion yn un Uu, 

A thyma ni’n ymadael, ffarwel yn iach i chvd. 

[Long life, long days and long beautiful years xnay you have ; to 
live a fruitful life uke pure garden plants, to see many childien 
and grand—children, and now we leave yeu, farewell 1] 

Similar instances may be cited from Gower* where the wassail- 
ers drink the health of the fanner’s cow and wish its owner * a 
good crop of com, both barley and oats and all sorts of grain ’ 
as well as a long life. These elements are in keeping with the 
wassail traditfon not only in Wales but in England also/ 

V' Davws : /{u0nMi of Ou f arises of Liantnatioc ani w tin Rjecl 

Dtanefy of Wm t 679 , pc. IJ, Pp. StT. 

*D*vio Iona (of Wallifigftoo) : ' The Lv^ : 4 ’TwelAh Night Cuslosi ’ 
AnA. Camf.. pp. 389—394. 

D, Deviei: bo. oit. 

vfaauling of apple trees was practised ia the esxly nineteenth eenniry in 
Corawall and Sussex to induce botintifiil crops, cf. Wright & Lone* : Briiui 
Ciumu, SvbnA. Ill, p. $35*7. A wasail tong recorded tn Wiltshire 
includes the line ‘ Gcd seod our mener a good ovp ce com.’ op. eil., p. 934, 
also p. 59 (Herefi>rdthire and Worcestershire). 
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Althov^ii wassailing and the Mari Lmyi arc sometimes found 
together as a single composite custom, there is evidence which 
indicates that the two ancient ceremonies might exist, in the 
same district, as two distinct customs carried on during the 
Christmas season. We have already seen how the ^Uan 
custom, a form of wassailing, existed independently of the 
Mari Lwydiji Kidwelly. The same is true of the two rites in the 
Gower peninsula* and, if we accept the evidence of David 
Jones, in the Vale of Glamorgan- Jones distinguishes between 
* singing givasseiU ’ and the Mari Lwyi thus : ‘ But, while the 
gwasstilayr proper needed not to trouble themselves with 
providing a Mari Loyd those who went about with a Mari Lwyd 
were perforce obliged to sing Gwasstila'^ His description of the 
wassailcR points to a similarity between the two varieties; the 
wassailers who went around blaciencd their faces, wore rough 
masks, or disguised themselves in any way as best they could. 
One of them in women’s clothes played ‘ Bessy ’ and carried a 
besom ; the others carried staves and the party, once admitted, 
belaboured each other’s sides and backs. They were, however, 
well protected by straw stuffed under their garments. In 
general the procedure agrees with that of the Mari Lwyd as 
described by Ncfydd, with the exception, of course, of the 
horse’s head.* Jones’s categorical distinction between the two 
types of parlies is interesting in view of a like difference in Gower 
and Carmarthenshire ; the way in which it is framed suggests 
that the Mari Loyd was a variant of the wassail ceremony 
in which a horse-cult element was incorporated, possibly 
under the guise of Mary-ritual. Dr. Peate’s point that ‘sur¬ 
viving evidence proves this ’ (i.c. the distinction between the 
wassailers and the Mari Loyd) ‘ to have been the general rule’ 
and that all the traditional verses Include requests for drink, 
does not preclude the possibility that the Mari Loyd and 
wassailing were in certain districts quite separate, just as the 
English ‘ hobby horse,’ an equally ancient custom, was distinct 
from wassailing in all known examples. The surviving evidence 

ij. D. Davis : efi. eit., II, pp. 

>0. JODCS : Anh. Cant,, pp, 969—394. 

*Nefyd(i dacrib«sjudv, fbrcumple, as havbg 4 broom she wu obviously ibo 
couQterparl of' Beay.* 
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suggests liiat local variations were formerly numerous in Wales. 
The content of the custom, where it has been recorded, differed 
in different areas, and the date with which it was associated 
also varied. Moreover certain elements in wassailing which are 
found in the Mari Lw^ ceremony are also similar to those in 
the historically distinct wren-cult rites which are discussed in 
the next paragraphs. 

Another ancient practice associated with Twelfth N^ht, 
which has puzalcd the ethnologist, is that of hunting the wren 
and the rejited custom of carrying a wren from door to door in 
a ‘ wren-house.’ Although certain sources of information about 
these customs in the nineteenth century suggest that two 
distinct practices are involved, it is more likely that the sur¬ 
vivals which were recorded were formerly part of a single 
ceremony comprising both hunt and procession. Regional 
versions of the songs sung at wren processions (recorded as folk 
songs by members of the Welsh Folk Song Society) suggest that 
the practice was more widely spread throughout Wales than is 
usually realised. These local variations were recorded in 
Llanrhaeadr-ym-Mochnan t (on the borders of Denbighshire 
and Montgomeryshire), Amlwch (Anglesey), Denbigh, Owyn- 
gwril (Merioneth), Ll^n (Caernarvonshire) and in many parts 
of Pembrokeshire.^ Furthermore, similar customs have been 
recorded outside Wales in places as far apart as southern 
France, Brittany, the Isle of Man, southern Ireland and 
Essex.* 

An early description of the custom in Pembrokeshire is that 
given by Edward Lhuyd (1660—1709) in his Paroehialia. He 
writes ‘ Arverant yn swydh Benfro &c. dhwyn driw mewn elor 
nos yslwylh ; odhiwrch gwr Ivank at i Gariad, sef day nae dri 
ai dygant mewn elor a ribane ; ag a ganant gorolion. Ant hevyd 
i day ereilh Ihc ni bo kariadon a bydh kwrw v. &c. A elor oV 
wlad ai gaJwant Kwlli (ric. Kvrtti) wran.’ [They are accustom¬ 
ed in Pembrokeshire etc. to carry a wren in a bier on Twelfth 
Night; from a young man to his sweetheart, that is two or 
three bear it in a bier (covered] with ribbons, and sing carols. 

tUew Teeid : ‘ Huatin^ the Wren,' JWFSS, I, pp. S^t 

SBnnd: P^lar iiu p* 103 ^ Hoiu’a : 831, col.! 6 e 6 ; Wrieht 

Aod Lones : Mfiiufi Caiadar Coitonf, ITT, p. 376,<4reA. Cmi.. 1859. p. 184. 
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They also go to other housea where there arc no sweethearts 
and there will be beer etc. And a bier from the country they 
call Cutty Wran.]* Some of the main features of the custom 
arc referred to in this description : the link with Twelfth Night, 
the decorated bier carried by two or three bearers, carol- 
singing and the name ‘ Cutty Wren.’* These elements were 
still to he found in the Pembrokeshire countryside in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and the Folk Museum’s collection includes a 
wren-house from Marloes in that county which was made in 
1869* (No. 47, Plate 5). Like the elor or ‘ bier ’ described by 
Lhuwyd it is decorated with ribbons and was carried in pro¬ 
cession on Twelfth Night, the wren having been cai^ht and 
imprisoned beforehand. The song sung was as follows 

Joy, health, love and peace ; we’re here in this place ; 

By your leave here we sing concerning our King. 

Our King is well drest in silks of the best 
And the ribbons so rare, do Kir^ can compare. 

Over hedges smd stiles we have travelled many miles. 

We were four foot-roen in taking this wren. 

We were four at watch and were nigh of a match 
Now Christmas is past, Twelfth Day is the last. 

To the old year adieu, great joy to the new. 

Please turn the King in. 

in the same county the custom is also recorded in Tenby 
where the details were as follows : * Having procured a wren, 
and placed it in a small ornamented box, or paper house, with 
a square of glass at either end, two or four men would carry it 
about, elevated on four poles fixed to the corners, sing;ing the 
while a long ditty. . , . The four men would then enter the 
doorway, groaning under the weight of their burden, and 
looking as if they had just relieved Atlas of his shoulder-piece.’ 
The song sung in Tenby included the following verses : 

i. 0 ! where are you going ? says Milder to Melder, 

O ! where are you going ? says the younger to the elder, 

O ! I cannot you, says Pescel to Pose, 

We’re going to the woods, says John the Red Nose. 

MreA. CffnS., p, 83. traoslatcd by Dr. I. C. P<«K :' The Wren in Welsh 
PolkJore.’ Mm 1936. 

S* Cutty ' a UtUB. 

47 b) tbe Catalogue. 
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а. O ! what will you do there ? . -. Shoot the Cuiiy Wren. 

3. O ! what will you shoot her with ? . . - With bows and with 

arrows. 

4. O 1 that will not do. ... With great guns and cannons. 

5. O ! what will you brir^ her home in ? . . . On four strong 
men’s shoulders. 

б. O I that will not do . . . On big caits and waggons. 

7. What will you cut her up with? ... With knives and Mdth forks. 

8 . O ! that will not do . . . With hatchets and cleavers. 

9. What will you boil her in ? ... In pots and in kettles, 
to. O 1 that win not do ... In brass pans and cauldrons,^ 

Versions of the wren-song which have been recorded in 
WcUh-speaking districts in Wales resemble the Tenby song 
ratlicr than that noted in Marioes. The words as sung in 
Uanrhaeadr-yjn-Mochnant may be quoted as an example of a 
Welsh wren-song : 

1, Ddoi di i’r coed ? meddar Dibin wrih Dobin 
Ddoi di i’r coed ? meddai Rhisiart wrth Robin, 

A ddoi di i’r coed ? meddai Si6n wrth y tri, 

A ddoi di i'r coed ? meddai’r c^vbwl i 

[Wilt thou come to the wood ? said Dibm to Dobin 
Wilt chou come to the wood ? said Richard to Robin 
Wilt thou come to the wood ? said John to the three ; 

Wilt chou come to the wood ? said all of them.] 


a. 

3« 

4- 


7« 

8 . 


9- 

10. 

11, 

la. 

‘S' 


Beth wnatvn ni yno ? etc. [What shaU we do there ? etc,} 
Hela’r Dry\v bach etc. [Hunt the little wren, etc.] 

Beth wnawn ni ag efc ? etc. [What shall we do with him ? etc.] 
Ei werthu am swllt, etc. [Sell him for a shilling, etc.] 

Beth wnawn ni a swllt? etc. [What shall we do with a 
shilling ? etc.} 

Ei wario am gwrw, etc. [Spend it on beer, etc,] 

Beth ’tae’n nPn medd^vi ? etc, [What if we became drunk ? 
etc.] 

[not recorded] 

Beth ’we’n ni’n marw ? etc. [What if we died ? etc.] 

[Not recorded] 

Pie cacm cin claddu ? etc. [Where should we be buried ? 
etc-] 

Ym mhwll y domen, etc, [In the dunghill pit, etc.]* 


ITa/sf ff/id Tra^i/iofU 0/ Ttaiy, t6s8t PP* 
^Translated by Dr. 1. 0. Pnie ^om L) 


ew T^d's words \nJWPFS. I, p-107. 
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The other versions which have been recorded by the Welsh 
F ol k“Soqg Society are basically similar to the Llanrhaeadr 
song. Unfortunately no feature of the custom other than the 
song has been recorded in Wales outside Pembrokeshire, but a 
note accompanying the above version states that It was taken 
down in 1876 (or earlier) from the lips of an illiterate farm 
labourer m the neighbourhood of Cwm-du, Llanrhaeadr-ym- 
Mcchnant. ' He used to render it in a kind of chant exceedingly 
interesting to listen to, and often have I seen his fellow servants 
crowdii^ to the stabledoft to hear him sing and U see Mm att it} 
This si^gests that some fragment of the acdon involved in the 
custom (besides the soi^) was sdll remembered in the district as 
late as 2876 but that it was by then a rarity unknown to many 
farm servants. We may assume that in the other parts of Wales 
where no details of the custom have survived, the song outlived 
the actual custom and testifies to its former existence. 

Further details about the custom are known from Pembroke¬ 
shire. In the Solva district about 1890, when a house was not 
available, a lantern decked with ribbons was substituted. 
Sometimes too a sparrow would be used if a wren could not be 
obtained. The song recorded in this district was different and 
resembles the Marloes version rather than the versions recorded 
in Tenby (and other parts of Pembrokeshire) and other Welsh- 
speaking districts outside the county :* 

1. Dryw bach ydyw’r gwr, amdano mae 8r>tT, 

Mm ewest amo fe, nos heoo ’mhob lie. 

2. Fe ddaliwyd y gwalch, oedd ndthiwr yn falch : 

Mewn stafell wen deg, a’i dri brawd ar ddeg. 

3. Fe dorrwyd i’r t\^ a daliwyd y g>&r : 

Fe’i rhoddwyd dan len ar elor n^th wen. 

4. Rhubanau bob lliw sy 0 gwmpas y Dryw, 

Rhubanau dri thio sy amo’n Tie to. 

5. Mac’r Drywod yn sgant, hedasant i bant 
Ond deuant yn Cl trwy Iwybrau’r hen ddCl. 

^JWFSS, lec. et. (my italics). 
inL H. W. Solvi. 
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6 . O, meistr«s fech fwyi), gwra.ndewch ar «m c^fryn : 

Plant ieuainc ym mi; goUyngwch ni i’r ty. 

Agorwch yn giou, yntc dyma ni’n ffoi. 

[i, A little wren is the fellow aiwut whom there is commotion, 
There is an inquest on him ton^ht everywhere. 

s. The rogue who was proud last night is now caught in a fair 
white room with his thirteen brothers. 

3. The tower was broken into and the fellow caught: 

He was placed under a sheet on a white bier of many colours. 

4. Ribbons of all colours enciicle the wren, ribbons in 
three turns enclose him instead of a roof. 

5. Wrens are scarce, they flew away, but they will return 
alcng the old meadow^s paths. 

6. O dear kind mistress, listen to our plea : 

We are young childr^, let us into the house. 

Open quickly or we flee.*] 

Further knowledge about the custom is given by the Rev. D, 
Silvan Evans (1818—1903)* in a general account which, 
unfortunately, specifies no particular district in Wales. The 
custom he tells us, was practised during the Christmas Holidays 
ending with the Epiphany, ‘ disryll y gwyliau ’ or the ebb of the 
holidays. It was carried on by young men, not necessarily boys, 
and ic was strictly a nightly performance. The company 
visited the abodes of such couples as had been married within 
the year. As the verse sung indicates, a sparrow could be 
substituted for a wren : 

Dyma’r dryw, os yw e'n fyw 
Neu dderyn to, i gael ei rosdo. 

[Here is a wren, if it is alive, or a sparrow to be roasted.] 

‘ The husband, if agreeable, would admit the party and regale 
them with plenty of Christmas ale.* If they were not admitted, 
the following verse was sung : 

*R«eord«d by K. W. Bvass, cf. Pm^nkaAin 1897, pp. 48*9. Traas* 

latioa by Dr. I. C. Peite, Uf. fit. 

sa April, >865. Evans, who was a vrell.known leucographer, was 
a aativ« ofUanarch. w south Cardinnshire, and was «ducaC«d at Neuadd4wyd 
School nearby. le ii possible diat hu account describes the custom ut his native 
district, but there is so evidence to eotreboratc such a smtement. 
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ffrsdwm ddelo’n hwthufin, 

I droi’r a'i wyneb fyny. 

[May a raging wind come suddenly to turn the house upside 
down.] 

Evans’s description throws some light on the obscure reference 
to sweethearts which is contained in Edward Lhuyd’s seven¬ 
teenth-century reference. However, why the wren-party 
should not visit newly-weds of less than a year’s standing, is not 
at all cleari Ic is certain that this basis for choosing houses to 
visit was not common to all Pembrokeshire, for another 
account points out that ‘ those who took the little bird and 
sang were invited by the farmer and especially their wives to 
visit thdr homes on Gwjl Tstu^l.’^ 

The reward in this case was money half a crown or more *) 
and not drink, and the party came early, before the husband 
and wife rose, and sprinkled water over them as they lay in bed. 
While this particular variant is in one respect reminiscent of 
the New Year’s Water Sprinkling, It also tallies with the account 
given by Silvan Evans (and Lhuyd’s earlier description) in that 
the wren-party’s visit, it is hinted, is something which married 
couples should welcome. This vague point, which may well be 
related to fertility, is also suggested by the wassail song recorded 
in Hughes’s Hynajion (Jramg, in which, it will be recalled, it is 
stated that the wassail party visited the house of a newly-wed 
pair or a family which had moved house. As was previously 
stated, the song recorded by Hughes, which is not ascribed to 
any particular district, contains references to a bier, ‘ wrens ’ 
and a pfrllan as part of the wassail ceremony.* 

Here again one is reminded of the way in which these andent 
customs, whose origin and purpose were forgotten, were 
confused with each other and their disparate elements mixed In 
a number of picturesque customs which must have appeared 
basically alike to those who practised them. The old rituals 
had become what their detractors called excuses for collecting 
money or drink; whatever their origin, their purpose had 
become the same. The Men wassailing, the wren 

^PerttnUtkin p. 45. 

psge 29 stJpta, 
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ceremortits and other customs carried on during the Christmas 
season, besides having many ancient traits in common, had a 
similar social function in recent times. As Mr. Aiwyn Rees has 
pointed out in his social study of a Montgomeryshire parish, 
the ‘ back-cnd ’ of the year, about Christmas time, was the 
season for relaxation when the work on the land made least 
demand on the countryman. The folk customs which we have 
been studying should be looked at against this background. 
Their attendant rituals, containii^ age-old features of forgotten 
significance, gave an approved means of entering the houses of 
neighbours in a culture in which there were few public assemb- 
lies^at least in the heart of winter—in which the convivial 
spirit of the season could be released. The poetic contest or 
singing of verses, in brief, institutionalized the house-visits and 
were no doubt kept up precisely for tliis reason after their 
religious import, if any, had been lost. The gifts of drink, food, 
or sometimes money, \verc made personally and no doubt 
helped to further the feeling of community amoi^ country 
folk while at the same time manifesting it. Conviviality was 
spun out and given a traditional and formal' fore-play.’ The 
new ways of celebrating Christmas, it has been suggested, 
reflect changing social conditions, and it is under the impact of 
these chat the three ancient customs we have discussed have 
fallen into disuse. Our symbols of Christmastide are now 
Father Christmas, not the white-draped Mari Lwyd, the 
Christmas Tree and not the wassail bowl, the robin on the 
greeting card and not the wren on his bier. 
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CANDLEMAS AND THE MOVABLE FESTIVALS 

T m iengthenisg days which follow the festivities of 
Christmas hold for the countryman the promise of spring 
and the re-birth of plant life. The yearly cyile of work on the 
land begins once again as the soil is prepared for the seed. In 
this gradual chaise from winter to spring the feast of Candle¬ 
mas (and February) fonnerly held an important place. We 
have already seen how the seventeenth-century wassail song 
referred to this day as ‘ G*yl Fair Ibrwyn ddechre gwanwyn ’ 
(the Feast of the Virgin Mary at the beginning of spring)^ 
partly, no doubt, to distinguish it irem the other festivals of 
Mary, but also because of its special associadon with the 
impending approach of spring. Candlemas, Gib^l Fair y 
CanhwyUau (Mary’s Fesdval of the Gandies), the popular names 
of the Feast of the Purificadon of the Virgin, were derived 
from the pre-Reformadon ceremony of blessii^ the candles 
and distributing them amongst the people by whom they were 
afterwards carried lighted in solemn procession. Al%er the 
Reformation the blessing was discontinued but the symbol of 
the lighted candles had too strong a hold on the popular 
imagination to be cast aside. 

Some of the old practices carried on at Candlemas were sdU 
remembered in Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, in 1915. The 
parents or grandparents of people then living always lit candles 
on G^yl Fair j Conkuyllau ; in one instance cited every pane in 
the small kitchen window was iUuminaied in this way, and the 
practice was probably widespread. In the same district' some 
time in the autumn, the mistress of the farm ceremoniously 
giytyforwyn fawr [the head maid] a lighted candle for use in 
the outhouses. According to rule, the maid was bound to hand 
a candle back to her mistress on GHyl Fdry Canhwyllau. The 
older folk were poative about the date on which the candle had 
to be brought back. It was considered that on 2 February 

*C-Ss Gmnd «« by Oruffydd Pbylip quoted by T. H. P«ry Willi»ins, 

etc., p. Uix. see p. 56 aipta. 
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artificial light could be dispensed with.’* Henceforth the farm 
animals could be fed before dark. 

Marie Trevelyan records that on Candlemas Day ' it was 
customary many years ago for people to light two candles, and 
place them on a cable or high bench. Then each member of the 
family would in turn sit down on a chair between the candies, 
They then took a drink out of a horn goblet or beaker, and 
afterwards threw the vessel backwards over his head. If it 
fell in an upright position, the person who threw it wotild live 
to reach a very old age ; if it fell bottom upwards, the person 
would die early in life.’* 

It is clear from the few Candlemas observances recorded in 
Wales that the lighted candle, divorced from church ritual and 
the cult of the Virgin, bad become (or perhaps reverted to) a 
secular symbol associated with the coming of spring. 

Easter, which commemorates the rcsurreciion of Christ, is 
one of the three great religious festivals of the Christian year, 
the other two being Christmas and Whitsuntide. The Sunday 
on which it falls depends on the state of the moon ; according 
to the Prayer Book ‘ Eaater-day is always the first Sunday after 
the full moon which happens upon or next after the twenty- 
first of March, and if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Eastcr-day is the Sunday after.’ Zn turn, Easter decides the 
daces of other movable feasts and fasts, including the nine 
preceding and eight following Sundays, Shrovetide, Lent, 
Ascension Day and Whitsun, The ancient customs observed on 
these days naturally changed their date from year to year in 
sympathy with Easter ; consequently unlike the Christmastide 
customs they were not confused with each other in the popular 
mind after the introduction of the New Style calendar in 1750. 

The medieval church observed a period of fasting and 
solemnity durii^ the forty days precedit^ Easter in commemor¬ 
ation of Christ’s abstinence when under temptation. The 
period originally began on what is now the first Sunday in 

^Gruffydd Evans: ‘ Carm&t(henihire Glcaaings (Kidwelly).* T Grofmdof. 
Vol. XXV, 1915. pp, 109*110. According toaootherConnarthensliire source dniHr 
Or the periM wlven worki&g by &ai)dle-Lfht wu Allowed. cesie to aa end 
Ml St. Devid'9 Day. D. G. WillUcu : * Oa^liad o Leii*Gwecic Sir Gaerfyrddin,’ 
1805. p. 298. 

«M. Trevely&D : Peii-L^ aoJ Poik-Storisi ^ WsUs, 190$. p. 944. 
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Sundays bting included in the reckoning. Later ihc 
Sundays were excluded as improper for fasting> and Lent 
began on Ash Wednesday (Djdd Mgrekerj Lliulw). Shrovetide 
consisted of the last three days before Lent, Its Welsh name, 
Tnjd, is derived from the Latin inilium, * beginning* and refers 
to the approach of Lent. Fisher suggests that ^njfd proper 
refers to Wednesday as the first day of Lcut and points out 
in support of his argument that one of the Welsh names of 
Shrove Tuesday, Tnjd [The Eve of Ihi Ynyd] —which is as 
old as the fifteenth century—refers, like Mos dfodolig [Christmas 
Eve] and Xos Golan [New Year’s Eve] to the eve before the 
festival^ In recent times, however, the popular name for 
Shrove Tuesday has been Dydi Mawrth Tnjd. 

It was as the day preceding the beginning of Lent that Shrove 
Tuesday was important to our ancestors, The fasting had not 
yet begun and this was the last day on which any feasting could 
take place. It was natural therefore that foods prohibited 
during the coming fast should be eaten on this day. Ecclesiastic¬ 
ally, Shrovetide, as its English name indicates, was the period 
during which sins could be confessed and souls prepared for the 
solemnity of Lent- In popular practice, however, it was 
interpreted, after the fashion of the carnival, as an opportunity 
to paruke of foods and indulge in pastimes which would be 
forbidden during the fast. In parts of England * Collop 
Monday,* the day before Shrove Tuesday, saw the last meat 
dish eaten from the flesh salted or otherwise reserved in 
readiness for the winter. Welsh records arc silent on this point 
but illustrate the similar practice of eating the last supplies of 
butter and fat in the form of pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. 
Other related customs of shying at cocks and cock-fighting are 
also documented. 

In numerous districts the couplet 

Dydd MavTth Vnyd 
Gnmpog bob raunud 

[Shrove Tuesday, pancakes every miuuie.] 
was well-known and indeed aptly described the special activity 
of the day. An account of the festival in a Montgomeryshire 

Fisher :' The Welsh C&leiuiv,’ Tra^t. li»t. Soe. Qfiw. p. its. 
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parish, Llansanffraid-ym-Mechain, may be quoted here to 
convey the atmosphere of the occasion. In almost every house in 
the neighbourhood, * from early morn till rather late in the 
afternoon the pan was scarcely out of the cook’s hand. It was 
considered a great feat to turn the pancake by throwii^ it up in 
the air, so as to fall hat on its face in the pan again ; and great 
disappointment ensued if it fell on the floor instead. Owing to 
the great demand for eggs on this day, woe be to the hen that 
did not lay before twelve o’clock ; for in such a case it became 
necessary, according to the old custom, to ‘ thrash the hen,’ 
which was done in the following singular fashion : The hen was 
taken to the centre of a green meadow, >vhere a turf was cut and 
a hole made, wherein the hen was buried under the turf, her 
head alone being out. Then any person who wished to try to 
.strike her with a slick might do so—a bandage being first placed 
over his eyes—and this process was repeated until some one 
succeeded in striking her, when she became his property. The 
hen was kept until the following day, ^vhen she was killed, 
cooked and eaten with considerable ceremony. The poor go 
about collecting gifts of lard and flour this day, which is called 
blcwta a bloruga. This custom is in vogue to this day { 1870 ).’^ 

The ways of celebrating Shrove Tuesday in Llansanffraid 
were also to be found, with local variations, in many other 
Welsh districts in the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
Worthenbury, Flintshire, the church beU was tolled at eleven 
o’clock on this day each year. Local tradition explained this as 
a signal for the pancakes to be put on the fire*; but it is certain 
that Shrove Tuesday bell-ringing, in England as ^vell as in 
Wales, had an older, religious, purpose of calling the parish to 
church for confession immediately before Lent.* The custo.m 
had outlived its original sacred significance and had been 
endowed by popular tradition with a purely secular purpose. 
At Rhydycroesau, on the borders of Denbighshire and Shrop¬ 
shire, it was customary to postpone taking down the Christmas 
decorations until Shrove Tuesday when they were burnt when 

^T. G. Jones :' A History of the Parish of Llamantf&aid.yn-Mwhain/ Moni- 
f W Mty M n CalUctions, tV, pp. 135*6. 

30 August, >8$$. 

set. Wrq^t & Loiiee : BHiUh CaUndar Curlmr. BtnUind, I. pp. 13* t^. 
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frying pancakes.^ No doubt this emphasized that the Christmas 
edebrations, in practice long since over, were giving way to the 
season of fasdng and restraint, 

Blawta a blomga, the collection of flour and fats on Shrove 
Tuesday for the makit^ of pancakes was formerly carried on 
by the poor and by children in general. The verse customarily 
sui^ in Caernarvonshire, however, asks for pancakes rather 
than the ingredients :— 

Wraig y ty, a*r teulu da 
A wdv/ch chwi*n dda roi crempog ? 

A Ivvmp o fenyn melyn mawr 
Fel ’r aiff: lawr yn llichrig; 

Os ydych chwi yn wra^ led fWyn, 

Rhow^ ami Iwyn o dnog 
Os ydych chwi yn wraig led frwnt 
Rhowdi ami Iwmp o feayn j 
Mae rhan !*r gath, a chlwt i*r d bach 
A’r badell yn grimpin grempog.* 

[Lady of the house and good family, please give a pancake, with 
a large lump of yellow letter so that it will slip down easily. If 
you are a nice woman, put on it a mound of treacle. If you are a 
nasty woman, put on it a lump of buttei\ Some for die cat, a 
UtUe for the dog, and in the pan a crimp pancake.] 

Another verse sung in the slate-quarrying district of Carmel 
in the same county went as follows: 

Os gwelwch yn dda ga’l grempeg, 

Os nad oes menyn yn y ^ 

Ga’i Iwyad fawr o 

Mae Mam yn rhy dlawd i brynu blawd 
A’m tad yn rhy ddiog i welchio. 

[Please give me a pancake, if there is not any butter in the 
house, may I have a large spoonful of treacle. My mother 1$ too 
poor to buy flour and my father is too lazy to work.] 

The custom was still alive in this district in the years 
immediately preceding the First World War, but a child was 
thought lu^y if he was given more than half a dozen pancakes 

^Syogtm, 7 January, 1914 ; ako noted >n Lancashire. 

Sjohn Jooee : UA Cwtrin Sir Cdenta^fm, {1909], p. 046. 
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on his round.' An observer voidng of Anglesey twenty years 
earlier describes how the children there would often be seen 
returning to their homes their faces covered with fat and 
treacle from ear to ear* Although the collecting of pancakes or 
ingredients has ceased in recent years the making of pancakes is 
still inseparably associated with Shrove Tuesday. It is now the 
only special distinction pertaining to that day. 

As in LiansanfTraid the barbarous custom of* thrashing the 
hen ’ or ‘ throwing at cocks * was practised in many Welsh 
districts on Shrove Tuesday. Brand quotes a ‘ Mr. Jones * as 
stating that the thrashing was carried out by means of a flail. 
‘ If the man hit the hen and consequently killed her, he got her 
for his pains.** Apart from this Welsh evidence the custom is 
recorded in England and was obviously well-known there.* The 
similar, but distinct, custom of holding a cock-fight on Shrove 
Tuesday was also formerly found in both countries, although 
the special connection between the day and this sport is 
obscure.* 

In certain parts of South Wales the sport which was held on 
Shrove Tuesday was football rather than cock-fighting. Ashton 
names Pembrokeshire in particular as the scene of this custom 
and states that the playeit restored their strength from time to 
time during the course of the game by eating pancakes bought 
from women who carried them about in baskets. By 
Ashton writes, Shrove Tuesday football had been discontinued 
in most places, one exception being Narberth, and the eating of 
pancakes was less widely practised.® A somewhat more vivid 
account which conveys the enthusiasm aroused by the game 


^O!. inf. Mr, John Parry, St. 

SC. Aihtos ; * Bywyd Gwledig yng Ngbymru.* Euted^od Trans- 1S90, p. 6S. 
^nnd : Ppptdas AnHquUm, p. 49. 

' At Shrolude (o shroving, go thresh the fat h«fi» 

If bli/idlold cart hill her, then give it thy men.' 

(Tusaer's Five Hundred Poins of Good Husbandry). The hen was hung on (he 
hftfV of a rann who abo carried iorae horM*belb. He was then chased by 9everal 
caea who were blindfolded and who carried beUs. cf. Brand, eil., p. 40. 

K^ockfighung was once popuJar sport is Wales and conteso were held during 
the wakes and trequendv during the rest of the year. Possibly ii was amoog (he 
activities durnig Lent and ihereTore anpboeized on the last day bnbre 

(he fo&t. ror Co^ghtiag in geno^ see C. £t. Scot!: Tht Hisuty ^ Caekfith^nf. 
London, n.d. Ct957J‘ 

SAsbtOQ, op- eil., p. 68. 
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was given by a writer in 1842 who naadc the comparison 
between Shrove Tuesday football ‘ in certain tovms in South 
Wales ’ and the popular games of Ancient Greece. ‘ The balls 
consist of bxills’ bladders protected by a thick covering of 
Jeatlicr, and blown tight. Six or eight are made ready for the 
occasion. Every window in the town is shut by break of day, 
at which time all the youths of the neighbourhood assemble in 
the Streets. The ball is then thro^vn up in front of the Town 
Hall, and the multitude, dividing into two parts, strive with 
incredible eagerness and enthusiasm to kick the football to the 
other extremity of the town. In the struggle several kicks and 
wounds are given, and many fierce battles take place. The ball 
sometimes ascends thirty or forty feet above the tops of the 
highest houses and falls far beyond, or goes right over into the 
gardens, whither it is immediately followed by a crowd of 
your^ men. The sport is kept up all day, the hungry combat¬ 
ants recruiting their strength from time to time by copious 
horns of ale and an abundant supply of the nice pancakes which 
the women sell in baskets at the comer of every street. To view 
this sport thousands of persons assemble from all the country 
round, so that to the secluded population of those districts it is 
in come sort what the battle in the Platanistas was to the 
Spartans or even what the Isthmian and Nemean games were 
to the whole of Greece.*' Football on Shrove Tuesday was 
apparently not unlike the game played on Old New Year’s 
Day in Uandysul between lival parishes before the introduction 
of the Sunday School Festival; or the Christmas Day football 
played at Maentwrog. As a means of recreation it could 
probably only be played on a large scale on diose days which 
were observed as festivals and on which no work was done. 

A semblance of the religious significance of Lent was pre¬ 
served in a custom recorded in Kidwelly, Carraardicnshirc. 
' As soon as darkness set in, a number of youths would visit 
a hotise, generally a farm, in the locality ; secredy place on the 
kitchen windo'v siU what was called a Cmkcn C^wj>s (Lenten 

iSDcceiobcr. 18B5. Asumlvaccouxitsgiwn b Taiu^ 
TfcAim^Tn^, t6«8, p. 18. wberc tbe pUyen are nid w have nuabered two 
or hund r ed, la Ldughame. Carmartbeoihjre, the annual game was st»ped 
by tbe )o<al maginraies in tdsS because of the hieing which accorapaniM it. 
(Curtis; TTu ^ etc. p. sof). 
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crock),—either an egg-shdl, or a scooped-out turnip, containing 
little bits of bread, s^t, leek, cabbage, or some ocher vegetable ; 
then shout rapidly and vociferously the following rhigwm 
(doggerel) or a variant of It: 

Grochon crewys ar ben ffenest, 

Bara, halen, cawl ceninen, 

Os na ddaw nol cyn Nos Lun Pasc, 

Can punt o Jme. 

[Lenten crock on the window-sill, bread, sale, leek broth, if it will 

noc be back before Easter Monday, a 5 ne of a hundred pounds.] 

The kitchen door would open suddenly, and members of the 
household, intent upon capture, would rush after the youthful 
visitors. If one were caught, he was bound by the “rules of the 
game” to clean and shine all the “best boots” In the house. 
After the completion of this task he was rewarded with a 
generous feast of pancakes. The custom was exceedingly 
popular, and visits were nol confined to the farms. One person 
remembered the Croekon Crewys placed on tlie window sill of his 
grandmother’s house, the New Inn, Lady Street, in the town of 
Kidwelly.’' 

The Reverend Gruffydd Evans who recorded the custom 
interprets it as a reference to the hard fare of Lent. ‘ Some 
would pay scant heed to the rules of abstinence. If their 
neglect of duty became known, the Creehon Creuys would be set 
upon their window-sill by way of caution. That it was an 
offensive reminder is apparent from the running away of the 
youths to avoid capture. The crock would be placed in position 
on the eve of Ash Wednesday, but what the acted parable 
enjoined was to be observed, until the very end of the Fast, that 
is the Eve of Easter.’ Evans reconstructs the third line of the 
verse to give this sense, and suggests that a variant with eyn 
Atw cyn Pasg (* before the night before Easter ’) is probably Ac 
correct form. The last line of the verse he interprets as a 
reminder of the severity of the penance exacted for disobedien- 
ce.* AnoAer custom in Kidwelly, namely, Ae kicking of old 

> 0 . Evans: ' Oarmartbeoshire QleaninES (Kidwelly)*' ^ Ofmtndv, XXV, 
* 9^ S> where variant form} of the vene are given. 

: op. dl. 
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tin pans and other utensils along the streets by the youths of the 
town on the eve of Shrove Tuesday, is interpreted in a similar 
manner. The destruction of the pans, according to Evans, 
emphasized the duty of putting away those workir^ utensils 
which were associated with the more cheerful fare not lawful 
duiii^ the Fast. 

Like the eating of pancakes, and indeed like all observances 
of Shrove Tuesday, the local customs of Oochon Crewys and 
kicking of old tin originated in the religious character of the 

day preceding Lent as a preparation for the forthcoming fast. 
Deprived of the rel^ous impulse, however, they became 
meaningless yet enjoyable activities maintained by the force of 
tradition and the pleasure which was derived from them. 

Shrovetide over, the solemnity of Lent began in earnest. 
At one time, in the eighteenth century, it was the custom, 
especially among old people, to wear black clothes during 
Lent.' But on the whole, Protestant, and pardcularly non¬ 
conformist, Wales laid little emphasis on the observance of 
self-denial and fastings. Nevertheless it was until recently held 
to be unlucky to marry during Lent, The Lenten period 
became more important as a framework for individual festivals 
than as a time of fasting, and the correct sequence of Sundays 
leading up to Easter was memorued in the following doggerel: 

Dydd Sul Ynyd, Dydd Sul hefyd, 

Dydd Sul a ddaw, Dydd Sul gerllaw ; 

Dydd Sul y Melbion, Dydd Sul y Gwrychon ; 

Dydd Sul y Blodau, Pasg a’i dyddiau-* 

[Shrove Sunday, another Sunday, Sunday will come, Sunday 

nearby, Mothering Sunday (lit. S^* Sunday), Carling Sunday, 

FloweKog Sunday, Easter and its days]. 

The three Sundays which preceded Easter were each 
observed with folk customs during the nineteenth century and 
earlier. Dydd Sul y Meihion (Mothering Sunday), the fourth 
Sunday in Lent was the occasion when servants or apprentices 
took presents to their parents, especially to their mothers. 
Although the name of the Sunday suggests that the custom was 


tp. Roberts r Tht Aniimiikt, t8>3. p. i la. 

Silvan Evans : Smtd, i w2, p. po. 
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formerly ^^'idesp^ead in Wales, there are few records of its 
existence. An eighteenth-century note relating to Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, speaks of the custom, among servants and 
apprentices, of visiting their parents and taking them ‘ a 
present of money, a trinket or some nice eatable.’ The custom 
is also recorded in the adjacent county of Gloucester.^ 

The various popular names for the Fifth Sunday in Lent in 
both Welsh and English refer to peas, probably an essential 
element in the diet during the Fast. Besides the straightforward 
Sul^ Pjs (Pea Sunday), the name Dydd Suly Gwryckon was also 
given to the day and was included in the rhyme already quoted- 
Silvan Evans has shown that gwryckon were peas that had been 
steeped overnight in water, milk, wine, cider and the like, then 
put to dry, and afterwards boiled for eating.* The English 
name ‘ Carling Sunday * (also Carline, Carlin, Carle, or Carl 
Sunday) probably derives from the word ' care * in the seme of 
mourning and sorrow, and refers to the Passion of Christ.* But 
pea-eating was so widespread in parts of England, notably the 
North, that ‘ carlings ’ was used to denote the fned peas eaten 
on this day.* The custom prevailed in Llansanffraid-ym- 
Mcchain, Montgomeryshire, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, of roasdng peas or wheat grains and then taking them 
CO the top of Y FoeJ, a hill in the district, to be eaten ‘ with very 
great ceremony ’ on Suly Pys. Water was also drunk on this 
occasion from a well on the hill. In the same district eating 
peas was so much a part of Lent fasting that ‘ the old people ’ 
bcheved they would be choked if they ate peas before Lent.* 

In the calendar of the church, the Sunday before Easter 
commemorated Christ’s triumphal entry on an ass into 
Jerusalem, when palms were strewn on the road before him. In 
the mediaeval church the procession was rc-cn acted in a 
ceremony, and the blessed sacrament was ‘reverently carried, 
as it were Christ upon the Ass, with strewing of bushes and 
flowers, bearing of palms, setting out boughs, spreading and 

17d4, quoted by Bniid, i. p. 

<Silvu Ewu : <^. WL, p. ^.7. 

SWrigbe & Lofies: BrUtsh Cawuiar Cuttm, I, p. . 

*T. G. Jones : ‘A History oftbe Parish of LI&cs4Dt&8ul>m«Mechaia,’ pp, 139 
wh ere ^ a raisULkealy described as the Fourth Sunday ha Lent. 
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hanging up the richest clothes &c.’* A sixteenth-century 
reference cited by Brand jnendons the custom of drawing a 
wooden ass with a rope on Palm Sunday,* and it is probable 
that traces of this ritual survived the onslaught of the Reform¬ 
ation. Marie Trevelyan records a similar custom in south 
Wales; ‘ The image of a donkey was made of wood. On this a 
stuffed effigy was placed, and these were glued fast to a 
platform, which was set upon wheels. The donkey and the 
effigy were decorated with flowers and bundles of evergreens- 
When brought to the church door by the procession, each 
member carried a sprig of evergreen, seasonable flowers, or 
herbs, box-wood predominating. The people were met by the 
clergyman, who blessed the procession and the evergreens and 
flowere. The sprigs were carefully preserved for the year as a 
charm to keep away evil spirits and witches, and a protection 
against mishaps.’* 

The Welsh name for Palm Sunday is Sui y Slodm (the 
Sunday of the flowers, Flowering Sunday), a term which refen 
to the widespread custom of decking graves with flowers on this 
day. This practice is essentially a preparation for Easter, the 
festival of the Resurrection, and the time of the year when new 
clothes are worn afler the drabness of winter and of Lem. 
Although the name Suly Blodau occurs as early as the fifteenth 
century in Welsh literature * many writers of the early nine¬ 
teenth century who mention the decoration of graves in spring 
associate it with Easter or with both Easter and Flowerii^ 
Sunday. Charles Redwood, in one of his tales set in the Vale of 
Glamo^an, gives an interesting account of the custom, linking 
it deflfiitely with Easter Eve. ‘ On our return, I was surprised, 
as we came to the churchyard, to find it the scene of extra- 

^fij&ad : fiofidar AAtifwilUf, p. SB. 

tBAnd: 9 p. tii., p. 7^. 

Trevelyvi, Fclk-Lott 9tid Foik-ilaria ^ h'aJu, 1 909 . pp. 945 - 6 . Although 
che autW giv«« t» further dettUs of where wheo tliis custom was precioed, 
the two sources of this account Are nt'eo ; (a) clernmen, miasiers and otbtfs kviih 
an ‘iiioecAry profesien or trade‘who thus had opporttmilies of haring Uk* 
storia in no^ and south Wales ; (^) aa old iahabitAiit who related stories well 
known in the lirsc half of the otneieesth century. I know of no other Welsh 
reference to this custom. 

in a by Lewis Clyn Cothi (fl. t447-d6^: see Workt (1897), p. t«a. 
cT. Fjshei'' \WRh Calendar'. Trav. d^trr., 18^5, p. 117. 
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ordinary employment, until i recollected tliat this was Easter 
Eve. All the village were there, engaged, after the old custom, 
in trimming and adorning the graves of their deceased relatives. 
Some were raising the sides with fresh turf, and putting fresh 
earth upon the surface ; and others whitewashed the stones at 
the ends ; while the women planted rosemary and rue, and the 
girls brought baskets of spring flowers, crocuses, daffodils, and 
primroses, which were placed in somewhat fantastic figures 
upon all the graves.'^ A similar reference to the whitewashing 
and decorating of graves is given by a contemporary of Red¬ 
wood’s, William Howells, whose description suggests that there 
were regional differences in the details of the practice. ‘ On 
Palm Sunday, or Easter Day, in other parts of Wales, where no 
flowers arc set, they proceed early in the morning to clean and 
whitewash the gravestones, take away weeds, and strew these 
simple tributes over the graves,—which is also done weekly by 
some affectionate individuals.’* As the dosing words of this 
extract indicate, the practice was not restricted to EasterUde ; 
it was also connected with the two other important Christian 
festivals, Christmas and Whitsun. In a list of Glamoigan folk 
customs compiled by Edward Williams, lolo Morgonwg (1747— 
1826)3 decorating of graves with flowers is described as 
taking place a month after the burial and every Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsun.* The evidence which has survived 
suggests that what was later exdusively regarded as a Palm 
Sunday custom was, until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
also a feature of the major religious festivals. Even as late as 
1870 in Llansanffraid-ym-Mechain, Montgomeryshire, ‘dress¬ 
ing the graves with flowers and evergreens ’ was an Easter 
Sunday custom.* 

By the late nineteenth century, however, the dressing of 
graves had become an exceedingly popular custom in south 
Wales on Palm Sunday. Newspaper accounts of the time 
describe the thousands of visitors who came to the cemetries in 

Redwood r V^k ^ Gkotoffw • vri TsUi matg Ifu WdA, 

183$, p, 305.6. 

*W. Howelli: CamMai 183:, p. 171. 

J. WillUms : loU Morgamvg, 1956, p. 40. 

*Bjfe-g(mas, 30 ApriJ, :873. 
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Cardiff and Swansea to place flowers on the graves of friends 
and relatives.* The custom had undoubtedly been revived, 
especially in the rapidly growing industrial towns. In Carm- 
arthenshire, ' the custom of strewing flov^^rs on graves on 
Flowcrir^ Sunday is known in the county, but is not observed 
in the countryside as it is in the towns.’* Ceredig Davies 
describes how * in West Wales, during the last sixty years, the 
practice to a very great extent has been dlscondnuod, at least 
in rural districts. But it is reviving at the present day, and 
likely to grow as years go on.’ He cites the evidence of an old 
man bom in Dangwyryfon, Cardiganshire, in the eighteen- 
twenties, who ‘ well remembered the custom observed in his 
native parish * many years ago, although it was rarely observed 
in 19n>11 when Davies wrote.* A correspondent replying to an 
enquiry in Sjft’gomst 1906, on Palm Sunday in north Wales 
wrote that he believed its observance ceased there many years 
ago.* While negative evidence of this kind can hardly ever be 
conclusive, it is likely that the dressing of graves on Flowerir^ 
Sunday had ceased in many parts of Wales and that the revivsd 
which was noted towards the end of the century was urban 
rather than rural in origin.* The custom is scUi popular in the 
well-populated areas of Glamorgan. 

Good Friday was celebrated in a solemn manner with the 
holding of religious services in the parish churches, though 
even by the middle of the nineteenth century the strict observ¬ 
ance of the day was becoming a thii^ of the past. A contemp¬ 
orary writer quoted an old Tenby woman who ‘ used to 
remark on the difference between the fashion of the present and 
her youthiiil days, when aU business was suspended, no horse or 
cart to be seen in the town, and the people walked barefooted to 
church, that they might not “disturb the earth’*.’* In the 

Over S5.000 ’ viu(«j cemecry m 1906. Md ‘ At iewl so.oeo * ia igm 

to drm the grAve*. (Bjt-iPatt, 1 April. 1906 aiid 8 September, 1909) . lo Cordis 
‘ ibeiiSAods veod their way to the Cemecry. the roads thereto preeeoti&g an 
apottrince like unto a &ir/ 9 ^lenber. 1898’^ 

qD. C. WUIiamt ’ Casgtiad o Lln>Gwerin Sir Gaerfyrddin.’ p. S99. 

a . Cered^ Davies: Fetk-lm of W431 sad Mid- WsUs, 1911. p. ^ 

Jn-foHU, 9 June, 1906. 

*'nie custom, dei^’hed as ' ewentially Welsh * was recorded by Wright and 
Loan in St Briavels. Oloucestersbire and Albrightoo. Salop, amongit other 
villagea. Wr^t & Leoe*. BriHACaitadBrO^stoms, I, p. 56 Footnote. 

^Tdu and /rotfiAeiv «f Taift 1858, p. 19. 
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szmic town, the fare after the church service consisted of hoc 
cross-buns. These were thought to have a curative power and 
a number of them were tied in a bag and hung up in the 
kitchen till the following Good Friday. It was believed that a 
portion of such a bun, when eaten, could cure any disease ; the 
buns were also given to domestic animals to cure diseases.^ 
Both the eating of hot cross-buns and their use in folk medicine 
arc well known in England,* but Williams’s statement that the 
country people of Carmarthenshire knew very little about the 
existence of hot cross-buns suggests that the custom properly 
belonged to the English-speaking part of Pembrokeshire in 
which Tenby lies.* The symbolical significance of the cross 
marked on the buns eaten on Good Fiiday calls for no explan¬ 
ation, but it is interesting to find that two petrified loaves, 
five inches in diameter, were found at Herculaneum both 
marked with a cross. Disaster overtook Herculaneum in 
A.D. 79 and it is unDkely that the loaves were made for a 
Christian. It has been suggested that wheaten cakes marked 
with a cross may have been eaten at the Spring Festival in pre- 
Christian times before the Gospel su^ested another meaning.* 
Another custom which was formerly carried on in Tenby on 
or near Good Friday was that of ‘ making Christ*s bed,’ A 
number of young persons would gather a quantity of loi^ reed 
leaves from the river and weave them into the shape of a man. 
The figure was then laid on a wooden cross in a retired part of a 
field or garden and left there.* It has been suggested that this 
custom originated in the prc-Rcformation ceremony of burying 
the image of Christ on Good Friday.* In Barnabe Googe’s 
translation of the German author Thomas Kirchmair {Kao- 
gffcrgw), 1511-63, the following lines occur : 


Vm. dt. 

*cf. Wrigkl & Lones» Britisk CaUi^ar CusUnu. Sugiond, I, op. 71 >75. lo Diaa» Maw- 
ddwy. Merioneth. a made on Good Friday 01 sour ground, kneaded & 

baked 00 that day, wa£ (hoi^t (o have curative properiiea ft waa kept md«Baii«ly, 
15 June, 1904. 

*D. G. Williama : op. eti., p. 999. 

iLaunace Whistler : Tht Sn^luh PesltMla, (947, p. >14. 

^Tcki ^ TraJiiwit p. so. 

eii. 
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An Other Image doe the/ get, like one but newly deadc, 

With lezge stretdit out at length, and hands upon his body 
spreadc 

And him, with pompe and sacred song, they beare unto his grave.’^ 

Nearly three centuries after the Reformation and the official 
discouragement of ‘ popish ’ ceremonies, the ‘ making of 
Christ’s bed ’ preserved a vestige of the rc-enactmcnt of the 
burial of Christ, no longer as a ritual sanctioned and carried 
out by the parish priest but as a simple folk custom. 

With Easter, the Feast of the Resurrection, the period of 
abstinence and self-denial is brough c to an end. The interrup ted 
pleasures of life are taken up once more, this time in the 
pleasant setting of spring. On Easter Day itself, the celebrations 
of the ordinary people began at (or before) sunrise, when in 
many districts crowds climbed to the summit of a nearby 
mountain to see the sun ‘ dancing ’ in honour of the Re¬ 
surrection of Christ. The Rev. John WilUams, Glanmor (1811- 
$0 remembered the inhabitants of Llangollen, Denbighshire, 
ascending Dinas Br&n on Easter Day to greet the rising sun with 
three somersaults, a peculiar variation on this custom.* In 
other districts it was usual to take a basin of water in order to 
see the reflection of the sun dancing on the horizon.* It is 
almost certain that behind this observance was the widespread 
belief that Christ rose from the dead at dawn on Easter Day \ 
while, further removed from medieval practice, there lurks the 
hint of an earlier, pagan rite. The custom is also recorded in 
many English counties and in the Isle of Man and Ireland.* A 
more orthodox form of celebration on the same day was the 
Easter Communion Service attended by many who went to 
church but once a year- Even this had its gay side, for new 
clothes were often worn instead of the dark coIour of Lent. 

‘ It is thought (or was thought so) necessary to put on some 
new portion of dress at Easter, and unlucky to omit doing so 
were it but a new pair of gloves or a ribband.’* So wrote Peter 


: PeptJar i. p. 87. 

M December. i6^. 

Kob«rU t p. 194. la Anglesey It w«s custom, 

ary tfrlMkeciheda&eiiigortbenm throurt wisps of straw. (£Ku^Owen : Tits 
Lijt ssd iVvHa if Liwis Morris {iTCl—ST^. 1931. p. lai. 

& Logos : British Ctiwidor Custom, aglend, t. pp. 06.8. 

•P, Roberts : at 
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Roberts, about 1815, of a practice which continued loi^ after 
his day. In his opinion the idea originated in the custom of 
baptizing at Easter when the new dress was a symbol of the 
new character assumed by baptism. Whether this be true or 
not, it is interesting in view of the assodaiions with baptism, to 
note that in former times, many parents kept their children 
unbapiizcd till Easter Day The singing of Easter carols, which 
is mentioned in some churchwardens’ accounts of the early 
nineteenth century was yet another indication of the special 
nature of the religious service on this day.* Whether merely as 
the end of fastii^ and self-denial or, on a higher religious plane, 
as the feast of the Resurrection, Easter undoubtedly made a 
particular appeal to the imagination of the countryman ; his 
observance of the occasion ranged from the superstitious belief 
in the dancing of tlie sun to the devout celebration of holy 
communion. 

With the passing of Lent many forbidden acts, such as the 
eating of meat and eggs, and the playing of games, were 
permitted once more. Fresh meat, in particular, was a welcome 
change not only from the dull fare of the previous few weeks, 
but also from the salted meat eaten during the long winter, 
Peter Roberts noted that Easter ‘ is also marked by somewhat 
of better cheer, as a festival, of which lamb is considered as a 
proper constituent part-’* Similarly, more than half a century 
earlier, Lewis Morris emphasizes the 'decent celebrations of 
Easter ’ among the peasantry of Anglesey, ‘ with dinner, eggs. 
Lamb or Kidd, even ye poorest family.’* No doubt the Easter 
dinner was as important to our forefathers as the Christmas 
dinner is to us. Lewis Morris’s reference to e^s, which are given 
preference over lamb in his list, suggests their peculiar im¬ 
portance at the time of the Easter festival,* and it is interesting 
to note that it is in Morris’s own county of Anglesey that one cf 
the Easter-egg customs of Wales has survived to our own day. 

y. C. Davies : Foik~lorg t/ ond p. 74. 

Bryneglvvy^, Denbi^Halure, accounts, ibr ouiaple, record tbc psymeot of 
a ahiUing ’ (or singing an £astar carol ’ m (807 and t8o& (Bye-iomt, $ July. :893). 

*Pster Roberts, loe. di. 

*Hugb Owen. 77 u I^e and Workto/ Lewti Monis (rTor—p. 147. 

' oae of the [Welsh'] border custMUS Eastet was that every div^repaim 
for Easter Sunday should have e^ as the principal mgredient. . . . were 
ea ten at every meal,’ Rjv-jorut. gi March. 1^7. 
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Just as it was the custom to collect caUnnig on New Year’s Day 
or pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, it was formerly the custom in 
many parts of north Wales to ‘ clap for Easter e^s ’ on the 
Monday before Easter. This was known in Welsh as 'Ultpio” 
pQSg (Caernarvonshire) or dep^ vym (Anglesey).^ 
Some examples of the wooden dappers used in the latter 
county are included in the Museum’s collection (Nos. 48 to 50 
in the Catalogue. See Plate 6). The Ai^lesey children used to 
chant the words ‘ Clap, clap, gofyn *y, i hogia’ bach ar y plwy ’ 
[Clap, dap, ask for an egg for little boys on the parish] when 
begging for e^s. Often the incantation was omitted, the noise of 
the dappers being sufficient to indicate the nature of the errand. 
Children might collect as many as forty eggs in this way in the 
Amlwch district. Sometimes they would be given pennies 
instead of eggs, and in certain houses they would be turned 
away vdlh such phrases as ‘ ’Dydl’r gath ddim wedi dodwy do ’ 
[The cat hasn’t laid yet].* According to one writer the custom 
was formerly to be found in west Denbighshire, and indeed 
‘ was once general in North Wales.’ The same writer points out 
that in Denbighshire farm-servants had an egg for breakfast on 
Easter Sunday and that in many districts the clergy formerly 
received eggs as Easter presents from their parishioners * Like 
meat, eggs were among the prohibited foods of Lent, but unlike 
meat, the egg had a symbolical signiftcance which was peculiar- 
ly appropriate to Easter, From the earliest times the egg has 
been the emblem of fertility and particularly of the regeneration 

^Ad »lier&ftdve form s elopios The eiuiom is recorded by Lewis Morris in tke 
>8th cCDtury. cf. H. Owes : op, 6i. 

^x, inf. Mr. David Hi^bes, Welsh Folk Museum. About 1890, according to a 
comspoadent 10 t BryOiea. t93i, the children used to cdlect beevreen 150 and 
eoo eggs during the week precMog £aster :' th^ used to take down (he dishes 
from tJie dreaaer, and put the ens of the eldest child on the top shelf, those of the 
second on the s ec o nd sbelf. aodio 00/ 

at August, 1895. 'Hie gh’lng of e^ as presents to friends still 
survives in the counoy^e {e.g. Liya, Caemarvoruhire). The contributor 10 
£.0., notes that the gifts to t^ clergyman^ two eggs for every cock 
and one for es'ery hen at are mentioned in the terrien of Cerr^ydrudlon 
(Dobifhsbire}, 1749. and UanycU (Merioneth^. 1774. A seventyyear oid 
unner irotn Llanamoo Dyt&yn Ceiriog {Denbighmro}, ^ving evidence belbre 
the Royal Comaiissien on fuiad in Wale (1894), recall^ that the same practice 
existed in that district when he was a obild i the eggs were eolleoted by the parish 
clerL ^MimJes ^ &sdsise. IV. Par. 55. jst and $5. 426). See also W. Davies t 
* Ca^luid o L^n*Gwerin Moirioo Trantaeilois Blaaau P/eslomi, iSS^, 

P« 8«. 
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of life. To the pagan the reawakening of plant and animal life 
in spring was epitomized by the egg, the lifeless shell which 
contained the germ of new life. To the Christian Church the 
same quality presented an analogy to the miracle of the Re¬ 
surrection. Eggs, after consecration by the priest, were thought 
to be holy gifts when presented to any one. But after the 
Reformation, Easter ^gs were used much less in church 
ceremonies and more in games played during Eastertide, 
especially in England, where hard-boiled eggs were dyed and 
rolled about upon the grass until they were broken whereupon 
they were eaten.* 

Although games which were played with e^ have not been 
recorded in Wales* Eastertide, especially Easter Monday, saw 
a revival of interest in sports of all kinds which had been laid 
aside during Lent. In Tenby, Easter Monday ‘ was always 
devoted to merry-making ; the ne^hbouring villages (Gum* 
freston especially) were visited, when some amused themselves 
with the barbarous sport of cock-fighting, while others frequent¬ 
ed the two tea parties, held annually at Tenby and Gumfreston, 
and known as the “Parish Clerks' Meeting”.’* According to 
Peter Roberts, ‘ stool-ball,* a game ‘ resembling cricket, 
except that no bats are used, and that a stool Is a substitute for 
the wicket,* and hand-baD (Fives) were popular on holidays. 
‘ These amusements generally began on Easter-eve, and were 
resumed after Easicr-day.’* In Bangor, Caernarvon and 
Conway, a certain amount of misbehaviour was tolerated on 


* Wright & Looes : Sniish CaUudar QuUmis, England, 1 . p. 

Sa outcus recorded st Whitchurch. Cftrdi/T. In the late eighteenth century 11 
reminUcenf of EA&ter.«g nmes although tenni& balls were used. From lime 
mmemomJ, ‘ it was us^ for every married woman, who had never been blessed 
with issue, (o repair to the church.yard os Batter Monday, bong Ivst provided 
with two doaen teasu bells, one doeen of which were covert with white, and the 
other doaen with black leather; these were cast by the votaress over the 
church, from the back<ground, and scrambled for by the populace, who assecabled 
lor that purpose U) irmt of ihe building. So impoative wu this custom that 
neither rank nor age were excused, uxs^ wey were relieved, by the birth of a child, 
from its annual perfbnnanee.’ 19 October, iB 92 l. Possibly the tennis 

balls were a substitute tor eggs, whiii are commonly used b fertility rites. 

^Taias and TradUims aj TtrAy, p. si. The tea parly was poeiibly an bnoceat 
form of' church ale * held to raue money for eburth repairs, charity, etc. Wright & 
Lones. op. rtt.. p. 94, point out that Baster was an unportaot time for holding saeh 
gatherings. 

^Peter Roberts ; Tht Cambtum Ps^wbr Aa/igutfier, p. 122'$. 
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Easter Monday. In the first two towns, according to an early 
eighteenth-century tourist, ‘ ye young fellows yt can get up soon 
in ye morning to come & pull y'ir comrades out of bed, put 
them in y’ stocks & holding up one of y’ir legs, pour a paii of 
water down it.’* In Conway, the custom was called stocsio 
(stockring) and has been described in greater detail. ‘ On 
Easter Sunday crowds of boys and men proceed with wands of 
gorse to proclaim on Pentwtil the laws and regulations which 
are to be observed on the following morning. The bridegroom 
who has been last married is always sought for to perform the 
office of crier; mounted on a heap of stones, he calls the 
attention of his audience, who listen respectfully with their 
hats off, and he proclaims notices to the ibllowiog import 
That all men under sbety years of age arc to appear in the 
street before six o’clock on the following morning, and all under 
forty at four, and all under twenty not to go to bed at all under 
penalty of being put in the stocks. Affer proclaiming these and 
similar notices loud cheers are given, and the audience separate, 
the younger part to form plans for their amusements during the 
night, and those, who own any carts or other vehicles, to 
secure them with chains and locks, as they well know that they 
will be in requirition on the following day. At an early hour on 
the morrow the stocks arc placed at the bottom of the street, and 
a party headed by a fife and drum proceed with a cart to 
convey delinquents to the place of punishment: when they 
come to a house where a proper object resides, the stormiug 
party try by all the means in their power to gain access into the 
house, and by climbing to the windows with ladders, or by 
forcing doors, they generally succeed. The culprit being 
arrested, and having time allowed him to dress, if caught in 
bed, is placed in the cart, and triumphantly hurried to the 
stocks where one of the party having secured his feet gives him a 
lecture upon the heinousness of idleness and breaking an old 
established custom ; then taking hold of his right hand, he asks 
him a few questions such ^ these : Whether he likes better the 
mistress or the maid, ale or butter milk ; whether he would go 
through the gate of a field if open, or over the stile, &c. If in his 


tLoveday's Dis^ ^a T«v h p. 25 quoted in cf. November tfigd. 
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answer he fixes upon whai is obviously preferable, his han <5 is 
the more thickly covered with some dirty mud, and he is then 
released with cheers. This sport, which would be impracticable 
In a larger and less intimate community, is continued with the 
greatest good humour until eight, when the rest of the day is 
spent in playing ball in the castle.’' In Oswestry, the game of 
‘ stubball ’ (a variation of stool-ball) was played regularly at 
Easier by young people of both sexes. The contest was usually 
between two districts of the town, and took place in the streets.* 
It is described as being connected with another Easter custom, 
namely ‘ iilUng,’ or ’ heaving ’ which seems to have been as 
popular in the border districts of Denbighshire and Mont¬ 
gomeryshire as stQCsio was in the towns of Caernarvonshire. 

The custom of ‘ lifting ’ or ‘ heaving ’ took place on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday, and was kept up by ‘ the lower orders/ 
like sc many folk customs. On Monday it was the men who 
' lifted ’ the women, and on Tuesday the women * lifted ’ the 
men. The ‘ lifters * went around in parties of three or lour— 
sometimes more—adorned with ribbon favours and carrying a 
chair similarly decorated. The men would go from house to 
house, sometimes preceded by a fiddler, calling at those places 
where they knew there were young women. These were seised 
and placed one by one in the chair which was then raised three 
times into the air, to the accompaniment of loud cheers- The 
victim was then kissed and obliged to give the men a small gift, 
called a ‘ reward/ for the favour. In Llanaimon, Oyffryn 
Cciriog, according to the poet CcWog, the mothers of the girls 
gave presents of money, food and milk, so as to bribe the boys to 
go away quietly—they were afraid the girls would be injured in 
the ‘ lifting.' It was an occasion for much merry-making, and 
Ceiriog relates how, in one house, a corpulent old lady was 
persuaded to sit in the chair. She was so heavy that the chair 
could not be lifted i The ‘ lifters ’ usually pocketed about five 
shillings each in money, but the younger ones were often 
whipped with the birch rod and sent to bed supperiess that 

^Robert WUliamj : o>*4 Anti^bts 9 / At Tttm tf Aitn^na^r, t8$5. Pp. 

108—:to. S«« alM the Cmirim tll. p. 366, for anoiber 

similar account 1S31. 

10 May, t8?6. 
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Right.* The ‘ liAing ’ ceased at noon on both days. ‘ R«pect- 
aWe young women would not be seen out of doors before 
twelve o’clock at noon, but kept within their houses with the 
doors locked—for nothing short of locks or bolts could keep out 
the lifters ; and great was their relief when afternoon came that 
day.’* 

The eiqslanatton of the custom, it has been suggested, lies in 
the conunemoration of the Resurrection on this day. In a 
degenerate form ‘ lifting ’ represented the crucifixion of Christ 
_the dressing being intended to set forth the clothing of our 
Lord with the purple robe ; the lifting, the nailing upon the 
cross ; the kiss, the betrayal; the reward, the thirty pieces of 
silver.® The rc-cnactment of events in the life of Christ is a 
common form of commemoration as in the Palm Sunday 
custom of drawing a wooden ass to mark the triumphant entry 
of ChHst into Jerusalem. In our own day the nativity play is a 
well-known example of the same kind of sacred drama. The 
religious interpretation of the origin of‘lifting,’ however, may 
well be a rationalization of an age-old custom associated svith 
the rites of spring but brought into the framework of a Christian 
festival. There are indications that a form of ‘lifting’ was 
practised on this day in a medieval record which describes how 
the ladies of the bed<hamber and maids of honour on Easter 
Monday, {290, entered the room of Edward I, probably for this 
purpose, and received a payment of fourteen pounds.® It is 
certain that to the country folk of the Welsh bordcr-countics in 
the first part of the last century the religious significance, if any, 
of this old custom had been completely forgotten. Easter 
Monday was for them a day of celebration and amusement, and 
‘ lifting ’ was probably no more than a particular kind of 
merry-making sanctioned by immemorial tradition on this day 
and expected of young people. In the closely-knit communides 
the custom was known to all; nothing is more amusing than to 
read of the surprise shown by strangers obliged to take part in 


^Quoted in Begovs, Mi.y, tds3. $«« P. Roberu. TSe Cemirian Bopdor 
p. $35. Pennant b the omy tvriter tP nentloo the fiddler who tceem- 
paned theliften (^. Brand. BpptUsr Aniimitits, i. p. !o61. 

*T. O. Jooes: ’ Hbtery oT (he parish of Uaj)saj)tI!raid*yD* Meehain .* 

Quoted by Brand : BtpuUr Anti^fus, i. p. 106. 
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this unfamiliar ceremony for the first time,* In Ei^land the 
custom was known in the counties of Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire and Worcestershire, in the last 
century, and seems to have died out in the eighteen-sixties.* 
As far as can be judged, the custom in Wales flourished in the 
counties adjoining these English shires. It was apparently not 
known in Merioneth, according to the local historian Charles 
Ashton,* and, as wc have seen, a different kind of custom 
obtained in Caernarvonshire. ‘ Lifting * appears to have been 
declining in popularity in the middle of the last century in 
Wales as in England. Tlie Llansanffraid account quoted above 
relates to c. t340, during which period the custom was also 
common in Oswestry.* The evidence in Geiriog’s account 
indicates that in Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog the last ‘ heaving ' 
took place about 1844.* About the same time the custom was 
‘ quite common ’ in Newtown, Montgomeryshire, where it 
apparently took place in the public houses,* and it was known 
as late as the early eighteen-sixties in Welshpool in the same 
county.’ It is interesting to note that ‘ heaving ’ ceased in 
Shropshire after about 1868 probably this marks the period of 
its disappearance in the Welsh border-counties of the north too. 

The Sunday after Easter, Low Sunday, was called in Wales 
Pasg bach or Pasg bychan, a name which occurs in the Welsh 
Laws. The corresponding form ‘ Little Easter * is also known 
in England. The adjectives ‘ low * and ‘ little ' distinguish the 
Sunday from the great festival of Easter Day. In certain 
districts a fine distinction was made between Communion on 
Easter Day which was attended by the rich, and that on Low 
Sunday which was attended by the servants and the poor. This 

iThe narrow escape from Uus ordeat of a Wesleyan minister newIy^AfTK^ed at 
Oswestry 10 1842 is oescribed In Ii^>gams, 8 June, 1904. Brand quotes the account 
of a travelks who was' liAed * by the maUservanu at the Shrewsbury hotel where 
he wasstayii^ in 1799 (Brand, i, p. loy^. 

*Wrjghl & tones, I, pp. io8~t to. 

17 May. td93. 

8 June, 1904. 

Si^foiur, 17 May. 1893. 

•^v./e<ur. t6 August. 1893. 

IS NoNxenber. (900. 

*C. S. Bune. FeiA-Lm. 1863. p. 336. 
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practice obtained at Y Ferwig, Cardiganshire, in the middle of 
the last century.* 

Many customs which were held at Easter were also practised 
at Whitsuntide. In Conway, Caernarvon and Bangor, the form 
of horseplay caDed stocsio, which has already been described, 
was carried on at Whitsun as well as Easter.* In Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire, as in many other places, the procession and 
annual dinner of the ‘ benefit clubs ’ took place on Whit- 
Monday.* Like the Parish Clerks’ Meeting held in the same 
town on Easter Monday, the club dinner seems to have been a 
descendant of the church ales organised at Easter and Whitsun 
to raise money. The Tenby women’s benefit club ‘ walked in 
procession to the church, with band and banners before them, 
and bunches of flowers in thdr hands. After the service they 
dined, and wound up the evening by dancing “Sir Roger de 
Coverlcy,” “John Sanders” and executing various other 
Terpsichorean feats.’ The day was also marked in the same 
town by rabbit and puffin-shooting on Caldy Island, followed 
by picnics and, apparently, intemperate drinking.* 

Whitsun was also one of the occasions when the Morris 
dancers made their appearance. According to Peter Roberts, 

‘ the dancers arc all men ; their dress is oruaraented with 
ribbands, and small bells arc attached to the knees. The dance 
itself is somewhat like that of Country Bumpkin ; and in the 
course of it, some one of the more active exhibits a kind of 
somerset, with the aid of two others. They arc attended by a 
Jack and Gill, or, as they are caDed in Wales, the Fool and 
Megen. The fool Is the same as the clown of the old comedy ; 
the megen, a man dressed in tvomen’s clothes, and with the 
face smutted to represent a hag. Both enferuin the mob by 
ridiculous cricks; and the megen generally solicits contributions 
from the spectators, and keeps off the crowd by the dread of 
blows of her ladle.’* Although this description probably refers 
to the Morris dance as practised in the northern counties, 

ID, Bateow : 'TlieChiirch«oftlieHoIyOoas,Mouiu,afld St.Pedros.Venvic' 
Ct^wn II, t955, p, 9ifi. ^ ^ 

iWilliaro io 8 —1 toand Quontfir Mandfie. IU.d. 9£6. 

*TaIai & TTaAims pa. 33.4. ^ 

•Peter R^era : The Canirwi ?opiila dffrrfintwr, pp. ts6-7. 
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certain elements, especially the bells and the male and female 
clowns, are reminiscent of the Glamorgan Mari Lu^ of the 
Ghristmastide celebrations. As might be expected the tradition 
of morris-dancing as well-established in Glamorgan where 
the name corglwi was used for the dance- An eighteenth 
century poem by Wiliam Robert of Yr Ydwal, describes 
the Dancarfan Morris dancers.* The fine silk clothes of 
the dancers are referred to, and the eight members of the 
party and their harpist are named and praised in the course of 
the poem- Two of them, Sion y Xil and Mawd (Maud) also 
referred to as Marian—-correspond to the Fool and Megen in 
Peter Roberts’s description, and it is probable that the Mmvd in 
Glamorgan was impersonated by a man. A later account of the 
Morris dance In Glamorgan, however, differs from the above in 
certain respects : there are twenty-four dancers, twelve of each 
sex, the youths dressed in shirts of fine linen, with two knots of 
ribbons on each arm, and the young women’s heads decorated 
with several such knots. This latter account relates to the part 
of the Vale of Glamorgan between Cowbridge and Llancrisaiii, 
scarcely a dozen miles from Llancarfan, and it was written 
down in 1842.* We can only conclude, if the evidence from 
both sources is correct, that there was no more uniformity in the 
precise details of the Morris dance than in the Mari Loyd and 
wassailing party or the holiday football-games. A number of 
varieties of Morris dancing have been recorded in England and 
it has been suggested that the Welsh Morris * approximates 
more to the Cheshire and Derbyshire type than the elaborate 
and difficult dances evolved by the Morris-men of Gloucester¬ 
shire and Oxfordshire. It is quite possible that the latter are a 
comparatively modern development datii^from the latter half 
of the 18lh century, or even later, & that in the simpler Cheshire 
Morris we have, not a deterioration, but an approximation to 
the early form of the dance.’* It is equally possible that the 
disagreement between the two descriptions of the Morris in 

^Truucribed byProfesor GJ. Williams andpriAMd in|Ltfa Qmrv. 

SM. Rhys : ‘ tlcpublisHed TVaditioas of GISLmorfafishire.’ Cemirten joinm. ll, 

SildSv t WtlihFoik Lanas. tg35,p. ai. SoeaJaoI. A. WlUianu.fitffuAAft- 
iSHil endLeM. 1935. cb. ix, and W,S\ Gwynn WiUiaina : Wtlsh Musts and 
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Glamorgan may be explained In terms of this elaboration which 
seems to have occurred in the character of the dance about the 
end of the eighteenth century in the English counties bordering 
on south Wales. 

As Laurence Whisder has pointed out, Whitsun, in com¬ 
parison with the festivals of Christmas and Easter, was weak in 
emblematic customs of a popular sort: ‘ A birth in a stable can 
be imagined, and clothed from early childhood in all the warm 
and human symbolism of Christmas. Rebirth can be imagined 
too, less easily perhaps, though on it is pinned the most pro- 
foimd ambition of the human mind. But the gift of Imagination 
itself is less imaginable ... Nothing but Joy, it seems, and the 
accident of time, has brought into conjunction the Whitsun 
Morris and the feast of the tongues of fire/' 


iLiufeoce Whbilo ; Bitglisk Fafiivls, (947. pp. 



CHAPTER III 


MAY AND MIDSUMMER 

A ccording to the old Celtic mode of reckoning, summer 
began in May when the yearly rebirth of plant life was 
well under way, The first day of May, Calan Mai was in 
former times also known by the name Hqf', the calend of 
summer, in the same way that the first of November, at the 
tail-end of autumn, was known as Calan Gasaf, the winter 
calend. It was in this basic division of the year into the two 
dominant seasons of summer and winter that the significance 
of these ancient festivals lay, In a real sense they symbolized to 
our ancestors the whole character of the ensuing season. They 
became dates on which certain activities traditionally began or 
ceased ; it has been suggested that both the Welsh and Anglo- 
Saxon names for November, mis Tachmdd and SUtmonath, 
respectively, refer to a primitive custom of slaughtering 
animals for winter store.* Another writer has indicated how in 
many regions, such as Highland Scotland, where the seasonal 
movement of cattle took place, the advent of May-day was a 
sign for the exodus to the summer pastures.* Less remote from 
our own day is the practice common down to the late nine¬ 
teenth century (and after) of hiring farm servants for yearly or 
six-monthly engagements beginning with May-day (or Old 
May Day) and the first or thirteenth of November.* Hiring 
fairs were held on or near these days, and in many parts of 
Wales May-day was also the termination of house and farm 
tenancies.^ 

In general those pastimes which were carried on during the 
long evenings of the summer also began in May. In eastern 
Montgomeryshire the twmpaik ckwarat (village green) was 

IT. Gwyna Jones : Wtlsh PoUJon cud FoUi Cuthn, 1930, p. 1 46, 

*R. b. ^yce : • Tlie Old Sumner Fmuu^, I,’ Moru. ^U>, LTV, 19^. 

*£3^ CammiititnM : The Agricultui&I Lebeurer, It, We.le$, 1693, p. 15, 

*e.g, Llnnaan(Tc4id.yn*Mechaia 20 May, 1873^, Anglecey, and parts 

of Oaentarvonshire aa Lend in Weiu, Jit^ort, 1898, pp. 477-8). 
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tenant retauied the use of the house and buildings until May*day or Old May 
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formerly opened with great ceremony on May-day.' The 
historian of Llansanffraid has lef^ us an interesting account of 
the customs and sports of the twmpalk ekwarAe which were still 
remembered by the inhabitants in the middle of the last 
century. ‘ Probably alniost every village and hamlet on the 
borders possessed a “green” {or Iwmpath chwartu), as numerous 
localities still bear the name. Here the inhabitants assembled 
together for the purpose of enjoying themselves with sports and 
pastimes, but principally dancing. Their origin is unknown, 
and now these customs have entirely fallen into disuse. The 
scene, as it was wont to appear on summer evenings, is des¬ 
cribed as a very striking one—the soft and sweet tones of the 
harp and the dancing of the country people in their holiday 
attire in one place ; while in another tennis-playii^, bowling, 
throwing the scone or beam, or wrestling, went on {under the 
supervision of some veteran as master of the ceremonies), all 
observing strictly the rules of the green. The green was 
generally situated on the top of a hill, on ground higher than 
any which surrounded it. It was adapted for the purpose by 
levelling the surface of the ground and raising a small mound 
of earth in the centre where the harpist or hddler sat. This 
was called the Twmpath. Occasionally a large stone was made 
use of instead of a mound, as at Cefa Lyfnog, in this parish. 
Sometimes the mound was decked with branches of oak, and 
those who joined in the play danced in a circle around the 
musician, the mound, and the branch. A sort of fund belonging 
to ihc mound was raised, out of which the musician was paid. 
These games seem to have been kept up throughout the 
summer,—farmers and others leaving their work generally at 
4 p.m. for the purpose of attending. - . . There were in this 
parish four mounds or village greens,... but the competitions 
between the various parishes In dancing and other sports and 
games were decided at the Golfa Mound near Uangedwyn.’* 
In Glamorgan the name given to a similar recreational meeting 
was taphj kaf. Like the twmpath chwarae this was held regiularly 

98 May. 187^. 

u. Jones; * A Hstory of che Parish of LtaanintiTraid-ym-Mcchaifi.’ 
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throughout the summer ; it began however on Easter Monday, 
and not on May-day.' 

The festival of May-day began on the previous evening, and 
as on Hallowe’en and the Eve of St. John’s—the two other 
‘ spirit nights ’ [vsbrjdnos). May Eve had its own customs 
inspired by the belief that supernatural powers were unleashed 
and that the spirits of the dead roamed abroad that night. 
Bonfires were formerly lit on May Eve in many parts of Wales. 
The manner in which Lewis Morris cites this practice in his list 
of customs suggests that it was more widely known in south 
Wales than in the north * According to Marie Trevelyan the 
last of these Beltane fires in the Vale of Glamorgan were 
kindled in the eighteen-thirties * but details of the custom were 
still remembered at the turn of the century. * The fire was 
done in this way : Nine men would turn their pockets inside out 
and see that every piece of money and all metals were off their 
persons. Then the men went into the nearest woods, and 
collected sticks of nine different kinds of rrees, These were 
carried to the spot where the fire had to be built. There a 
circle was cut in the sod, and the sticks were set crosswise. All 
around the circle the people stood and watched the proceedings. 
One of the men would then cake two bits of oak, and rub them 
together until a flame was kindled. This was applied to the 
sticks, and soon a large fi re was mad e. Sometimes two fi res were 
set up side by side. These fires, whether on e or two, were called 
foelcfnk or bonfire. Round cakes of oatmeal and brown meal 
were split in four, and placed in a small flour-bag, and every¬ 
body present had to pick out a portion. The last bit in the bag 
fell to the lot of the bag-holder. Each person who chanced to 
pick up a piece of brown-meal cake was compelled to leap 
three times over the flames, or to run thrice between the two 
fires, by which means the people thought they were sure of a 

CwHd cerdd pob hm Sadwrn o ddydd Llun Fuc hyd g&Un g«u*l; a dwir 
befyd hur.' [A miulul nMetae «v«iy SatuedAy (rota Easter Monday lo 
Cain Gaaa/. also caUed lafiUi h 6 /.'\ {G. J. WUlUms. loio Mmgaswg, I, p. Cf. the 
McrioDCih custom in the iStb century of bolding a astwaiih ganit [unking night] 
every Saturday night by young people who danced to tbe aceorapaaunent of a 
haraiit. Ycnddiddan rhwng Smiaior a Senex.* T Drmtfa, idig). 

SH. Owen r The Li/* and Watks of Ltuds Menis, p. >m. 

*New(on Noitage (1836.30). Cowtetdge (iSgg). Nash Manor (1835}. LUniUtud 
Pewr (td37*40), Marie Trevelyan, Folk he* and Stsrm 9/ WaUt. 1909. p. as. 
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plentiful harvest. Shouts and scr&ams of those who had to face 
the ordeal could be heard ever so far, and those who chanced 
to pick the oatmeal portions sang and danced and clapped their 
hands in approval, as the holders of the brown bits leaped three 
times over the Haines, or ran three times between the two Hrts, 
As a rule, no danger attended these curious celebrations, but 
occasionally somebody’s clothes caught Hre, which was quickly 
put cut. ... I have also heard my grandfather say that In 
times gone by the people would throw a calf in the Hre when 
there was any disease among the herds. The same would be 
done with a sheep if there was anything the matter with a flock. 
I can remember myself seeing cattle being driven between the 
two fires to “stop the disease spreading.’* When in later 
times it was not considered humane to drive the cattle between 
the fires, the herdsmen were accustomed to force the animals 
over the wood ashes to protect them against various ailments. 

... People carried the ashes left after these fires to their homes, 
and a charred brand was not only effectual against pestilence, 
but magical in its use. A few of the ashes placed in a person’s 
shoes protected the wearer from any great sorrow or woe.’^ 
The Midsummer and Hallowe’en bonfires were similar, though 
on a smaller scale.* 

Divination was also practised on May Eve. Lewis Morris 
names one Anglesey form in his list of eighteenth-century 
customs. ‘ Swper nos Glanmai * (i.e. Supper on May Eve) ‘ Say 
y« meet on y® Table In y« night. The 4 women hideing them¬ 
selves in y« comers of y® room. Their sweethearts will come in 
& eat, though a Hundred miles off.’* Morris also mentions 
gUMTe gwr gutelU (lit. playing straw man) without giving further 
details.* This custom which continued in Anglesey and 
Gacmarvonshirc until the middle of the nineteenth century was 
also associated with May Eve. It was the practice for a youth 
who had lost his sweetheart to another to make a straw effigy 
and to place it near the window of the unfaithful girl or in a 

tQjioted ifi Marie Trevelyan : of., pp. 29.94. 
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prominent place near her house. The eifigy was that of the 
successful lover for whom she had forsaken the youth. A letter 
was pinned to the effig^y and the quarrel between the two men 
often ended in a fight at the May fair.^ 

In parts of England it was formerly the practice to express 
contempt in a similar manner by placii^ elder and nettles 
before people’s doors, and to convey a compliment by laying 
hawthorn branches instead.* Lewb Morris’s terse note 
‘ Llysiau Haf, Nos Galarunai, i.e. maying * (‘Summer plants, 
May Eve i-c. maying ’) probably refers to this more pleasant 
counterpart of the gi^ gwtllt} Unfortunately there is no local 
confirmation of later date of this conjecture, but it is interesting 
to note that the custom of ‘ maying * similar to those known in 
England, was formerly practised in Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 
' On May>eve the inhabitants would turn out in troops, bearing 
in their hands boughs of thorn in full blossom, which were 
bedecked with other flowen, and then stuck outside the 
windows of the houses,’* Thom blossoms, in fact, featured 
generally in the folk-lore of the month of May ; it was unlucky 
to bring it into the house, even though it was used for out*door 
decoration. In the Pendine district of Carmarthenshire on 
Old May Eve, the I2th of May, it was usual to plant a white¬ 
thorn tree by the door of the house and procure it from a 
neighbouring parish.* As often happens the custom in this case 
had outlived any superstitious explanation which it might once 
have had. In parts of Montgomeryshire the custom was 
associated with the May-flower rather than the white thorn 
and was carried on early on the morning of May-day when 
people searched the fields and meadows for these flowers. 
‘ Having found suitable ones, they returned home and adorned 
the house outside, the door, windows, and the little gate, and 
strewed the path leading to the house with these golden 
flowers.’* !n Radnorshire it was mountain ash and birch twigs 

iTGtHifuti, vol. 6 , t88a, p. 9t6aad v^. 7. (d8g. p. 63. The custom is in these 
sources e^led enii [haarag e strew maa}. 
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that were gathered, and, as we shall see it was the birch tree 
that was often used in making a maypole,^ The decoration of 
house exteriors with greenery or flowers in readiness for the 
first day of summer was undoubtedly intended to herald the 
advent of the new season of plant growth and possibly origin¬ 
ated in the worship of the pagan Goddess of the Earth, of 
Nature and of fertility. 

May-day itself began in most districts with the singing of 
May carols. These were known as cArolau Maiy cqtoIqu hof 
[‘summer carols’], earn kaf [‘summer singing:*], or by the 
decriptivc term e&m daajpparti [‘singing under the wall.*] ‘The 
singers on visiting a family early on May morning congratulated 
them on the approach of summer, and the fruitful expectation 
of the season, and thence called for their gratitude to the 
bountiful giver of all good gifts.** The custom was popular 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, One 
poet in particular, namely Huw Morus (1622—1709) of 
Llansilin, Denbighshire, wrote numerous May carols many of 
which were handed down by word of mouth it is interesting 
to notice that the custom of canu dan bared seems to have 
survived longest in the counties of Denbigh and Montgomery 
with which Huw Moms was closely associated. Less well-known 
poets also wrote carols to be sung on May morning and in 
Llanbryn-Mair, Montgomeryshire, the Rhys family of Peny- 
geulan was renowned for cam dan bared and was the last to 
carry on the custom in the parish. The carols sung by this 
family included a narrative of striking events which had taken 
place during the past year, some pious reflections, and occasion¬ 
ally an appropriate couplet or two cleverly introduced, specially 
applicable to each family whose house was visited.* The tone 
of most May carols was usually serious and many were in fact 
written by clergymen. From the carols themselves and from 
the written instructions accompanying them an attempt has 


^FUgtfl'i Diary, I, pp. 11 fto. Id KtdwcUy ii wu mwinfafn ash and, possibly, 
boUy wbich were over doors and windows uatU as late as {845 {G. £vana, 
* Camarihensbire Cleaniap (Kidwelly^, p. it6. 
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been made to form a clearer picture of the custom : ' A small 
party (e.g. “two men and two beys*’ generally accompanied by 
a harp or a fiddle or both), proceeded very early in May 
morning, before the servants were up .., and sang their carol 
outside (“Ian barnP*). Sometimes the maids had decked and 
“perfumed” the windows with lavender, rose and lily. . . . 
Should the performance be approved of, the party would be 
invited into the house and regaled with food and driak^ 
perhaps with money aJso-^at least we know that money was 
often paid for Ghrisimas carols, but that wa« in churches. The 
practice was not confined to Colon Mai, or the first of May* for 
some carols of the 17th century are described as suitable for 
singing tan Barwydjidd y bareuau yn Mis Mai, ytt enwedig ar 
forfuddyddCalanmaiii.t. during “Mornings in May”.’* Ithasbeen 
suggested that the May carols were more akin to the verses 
sung during the eanti yn drws [* singing at the door ’] at 
Christmastide in seventeenth- and cighlecnth-ccntury Wales 
than to the Christmas carol of the plygoin service.* This is 
probably true* but there is also much truth in the suggestion 
that the singing of May carols, although not connected with a 
specifically Christian festival, was given a more religious slant 
and encouraged in order to counteract the demoralizing 
tendencies of the more frivolous May-day customs.* 

May-polc customs in Wales, as far as can be judged from 
surviving literary evidence, were of two major varieties, one of 
them associated with the northern counties of Flint and 
Denbigh, in particular, the other with parts of south Wales. In 
Glamorgan, however, as far as can be ascertained, the May-day 
custom was secondary in importance and popularity to the 
‘summer birch* ( y fedwn haf) which was raised on the feast of 
St. John at midsummer. One of the earliest references in Welsh 
literature to the may-pole occurs in the poetry of Gruffydd ab 
Adda ap Dafydd who died about 1544. In a cywydd to a birch 
tree cut down for transport to Llanidloes, he laments its fate and 
contrasts its new home near the pillory in the small Mont- 


^Jwnal 9f Welth Pilk Song Soouff, 121, p. 68. 
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gomcryshire borough with the wood where it grew, * Ap art from 
the allusioQs in this well-known poem little is Itnown of the 
may-pole custom until the seventeenth century when, according 
to Fr^essor Dodd, ‘ maypole-dancing to the tune of the pipes, 
which was sprea^ng across the border from Cheshire and 
Shropshire* * was encroaching on Sundays and holy-days. 
Whether or not the popularity of may-dandng was the result of 
a revival originating across the border, it is In these districts of 
north-east Wales that the memory of the custom lingered 
ioi^est. The staid William Roberts, J^efydd, who was bom in 
1813, confesses that he spent many a pleasant hour looking at 
the dancers when he was a child in Llannefydd, west Denbigh¬ 
shire ;• and even at the close of the century may-dancing had 
not completely died out in this part of Wales. 

Accordii^ to Nefydd the May-pole custom was called 
Fiiwnty [raising the birch], in south Wales, gangen 
kafy [the summer branch] in the north. He adds that dawnsio 
kafy [summer dancing]—often in conjunction with Morris- 
dancing or dawnsy fedwn, [the dance of the birch] was at the 
time he wrote (1852) very well known throughout Wales- He 
describes the form which the custom took in south Wales as 
follows, ‘ The may-pole was prepared by painting it in different 
colours 'y then the leader of the dance would come and place his 
circle of ribbon about the pole, and each in his turn after him, 
until the May-pole was all ribbons from one end to the other. 
Then was it raised into position and Che dance begun; each 
took his place in the dance according to the circle of ribbon 
which he had placed on the May-pole.’* A similar description 
with more details, is given of the custom in Tenby, Pembroke¬ 
shire. ‘ May-poles were reared up in different parts of the 
town, decorate with flowers, coloured papers, and bunches of 
variegated ribbon. On May-day the young men and maiden 
would, joining hand In band, dance round the May-poles and 
“thread the needle,” as it was termed. A group of from fifty to 

^No. LXV in Ifor Wi!CUnu a Thoou Roberts : a'i (^otsum, 
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100 persons would wend iheir way from one pole to another, 
till they had had thus traversed the town. Meeting on their 
way other groups, who were coming from an opposite direction, 
both parties would form a “lady’s chain,” and so pass on their 
respective ways. The may-poles belonged to the children of the 
several localities in which they were erected, and it was the 
custom for the possessors of a pole to endeavour to pull down 
those set up in other places. A watch was therefore left round 
each, and frequently the parents would mount guard to repel 
the daring invaders. If, however, a surprise was effected, arid 
the assault proved successful, both parties joined in the joke, 
and everything proceeded amicably.’' In KidweUy, the May- 
pole was from twelve to fourteen feet in length, made gay with 
eveigrccns, flowers and ribbons. It was carried by the young 
people along the chief streets of the town with much singing 
and merriment. The procession ended with the fixing of the 
pole in the ground ; this was followed by dancing which was 
kept up till evening.* Apart from the small size of the may-pole 
used in Kidwelly—sixty feet was quite a common height for 
may-poles in England—the custom as practised in south Wales 
differed very little from the may-pole dancii^ found in many 
parts of England.* 

The northern version of the may-pole custom was somewhat 
different. Nefydd, who has given us a brief summary of its 
characteristics compares it with the Mari Lwyd party at 
Christmas. ‘ Between 12 and 20 young men used to prepare to 
go may-dandng {dawnsio haf) like the youths of Gwent used to 
go around in the Christmas holidays to play Mari Irojd \ they 
would dress in white clothes usually, decorated with ribbons of 
all colours, except two (members of the party) who were 
called Fool and Cadi. These two cbaractCR resembled Pwnsk 
and Siwan in the Mari Lwyd in respect of their clothes and 
appearance \ one was to carry the can^n haf [lit. summer 
branch] which was usually splendidly made, ^uite often one 
might see about a dozen watches silver dishes etc. among other 

t Tra<Htw>u of Tm^, 1858. pp. Tbe scealicg of the pole was Also 
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things, decorating the ‘ branch.’ There were 12 dancers, 
soroetimes more, sometimes fewer, and one man who played 
the CTWth or harp ; or sometimes two, playing both cnvth and 
harp. There was nothing particular, except the singing and the 
dancing—as well as the morris-dandng—in the whole observ¬ 
ance, apart from the mirth of the Fool and the Ca£. Usually 
the best dancers available in the country districts were among 
the members of the party.’* Further light is thrown on this 
custom by an account written in 1825 by a corres¬ 

pondent of William Hone’s Evt/y-Day Book^ who incidentally 
lamented the slow decline in the May-dandng, as he called it, 
during his day. 

From H.T.B.’s lengthy account* we glean much interesting 
information about May-dandng, although, unfortunately, no 
reference is made to the district where the custom was found. It 
appears, however, Irom the details given—the use of the name 
Gid and the popularity of the ' Cheshire Kound * as a dance— 
that the description relates to the Counties of Denbigh and 
Flint, i.c. the same region as that to which Nefydd refers. 
According to H.T.B. the May-dandng was carried on by the 
‘ labouring dasses ’ who used to look fonvard eagerly to the 
annual performance. Even a fortnight before the day, there was 
much speculation as to who would be the Cadi and who would 
carry the garland. About a week before May-day, each youth 
borrowed the gayest ribbons possible and got his sweetheart to 
decorate his new white shirt of fine linen vith bows and pufis 
of ribbons as she saw fit. Meanwhile the chosen garland- 
bearer and one of the more respectable dancers went from 
house to house to borrow watches, silver spoons etc. for the 
decoration of the garland, which consisted of a long staff or pole 
with a triangular or square frame attached to it. The frame was 
covered with strong white linen and the silver spoons were fixed 
on it in the shape of stars, squares, and cirdes. Between these 
were rows of watches ; and at the top of the frame opposite the 
pole in its centre, the collection was crowned by the largest of 
the ornaments borrowed—usually a silver cup or tankard. The 

^W. Koberu, op. du, pp. 94.5. 
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decorated garland wa^ left over May-eve at the fannhouse from 
whence the most liberal loan of silver had been received, or with 
a farmer known to all as a good master and liberal to the poor ; 
its deposit was a token of respect. 

According to H.T.B. the chief character in the May- 
dancing was the Cadi ; there is no mention of the Fool as a 
separate person, but the definition of the role of the Cadi as 
‘ marshal, orator, buffoon and money collector,’ and the 
description ofhis person make it clear that the CdiAwas also the 
Fool in this case. His dress was partly male, partly female ■. a 
coat and waistcoat for the upper part of the body, and petti¬ 
coats for the lower part. He wore a hideous mask, or else his 
face was blackened and his lips, cliecks and the orbits of hU 
eyes painted red- 

We are also given some details of the dress worn by the rest 
of the party, which, including the garland-bearer, numbered 
thirteen. Their costume consisted of entirely new clothing 
from the hat to the shoes which were made neat and of light 
texture for dancing. The white plaited skirts (decorated in the 
manner also described) were worn over the rest of their 
clothing \ the black velveteen breeches had knec-tics half way 
down to the ankles, and the yam hose was light grey in colour. 
In their hats were large rosettes of varied colours, with stream¬ 
ers ; and around the crown of each hat was placed a wreath of 
ribbon. Each dancer carried in his right hand a white pocket 
handkerchief. 

From the place of assembly (usually a tavern), the procession 
set off on May morning to the sound of church bells. The 
dancers walked in single file or in pairs, headed by the Cadi, who 
was followed by the garland-bearer and the fiddler. As the 
procession moved slowly along the road, the Ca^y carrying a 
ladle, varied his station and sought a donation from every 
person encountered. When the party arrived at a farmhouse, 
the garland-bearer took his stand, and the violin struck up ‘ an 
old national tune ’ traditionally used at this occasion. 

The dances performed in front of each farmhouse are 
described by H.T.B. in a general way : * the dancers move 
forward in a regular quick-step to the tune, in the order of 
procession ; and at each turn of the tune throw up their white 
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handkerchi«& with a shout, and the whole facing quickly about, 
retrace their steps, repeating the same manoeuvre until the tune 
is once played. The music and dandj^ then vary into a reel, 
which is succeeded by another dance, to the old tune of 
“Cheshire Round’V^ 

While the party dance their steps, the Cadi played the clown 
and sought money from the householders, thanking them with 
bows and curtsies. The whole procedure of dance and collection 
was repeated at each farmhouse visited. The dancers, we arc 
told did not confine themselves to their own parish, but moved 
freely from one farm to another and to any nearby country 
town. In the evening they returned to their village to the 
accompanimect of church bells ; the money collected, after 
expenses had been duly met, was used in jovial festivity. 

The descriptions given by Nefydd and H.T.B. agree on 
essentials, though certain minor points are different. H.T.B.’s 
garland'bearer seems to have been a different kind of character 
from Nefydd’s Fool. John Jones {Afyrddin Fardd) who is not 
always a reliable source, describes the Fool as a peculiarly 
dressed person who carried in one hand the ‘secret banner of the 
order, covered with symbols of the summer ’ and in the other a 
' wooden cup with a long handle ' to take the collection. The 
Codi, according to the same writer, was comically dressed in an 
old hag’s clothes and carried a broom In her hand in order to 
keep the fioor clean for the company to dance, to keep spect¬ 
ators away, and to induce people whom she met to part with 
some money.’* Another account, describing a party of boys 
who sangfrom door to door at Pen-y-ffordd, Mostyn, Flintshire, 
on May-day 1899, speaks of the blackened faces of the dancers, 
the branches which they carried, and the women’s skirts worn 
by some of them.* Yet another account relating to the same 
district describes the coUlen from Mostyn who danced in white 
skirts, tied up with red ribbon, and whiu trousers, and who 
jumped for the highest.* More recently, a brief description from 

Moho JetM IMyrd&t FattbT): Lim Gwrifi Sk CamoTfiiiip. 355. It is recorded 
^ ibai Mty.tUncers from FUiitshire used to visit Butfor oc Uey.dey 

uocit about iddo. JWFSS. III. p. 

*mFSS. III. p. 72, 
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Llanasa, Flintshire, received in 1958 In reply to n questionnaire 
sent out by the Welsh Folk Museum, mentions the ‘ people 
dressed up in various costumes (who) danced and sang through 
the village carrying branches of trees as banners ’ about 
seventy years ago.* The tradition of May-dandtig, in fact, 
died hard, and the memory of it has lingered down to the 
present day, as the foregoing extract indicates. Fortunately, 
the Cadi ka‘ dance was described in a fairly detailed manner 
‘ some time before 1914 * when a new interest was being taken 
in the traditional dances and folk songs of Wales.* 

In contrast to the south-Wales may-pole dance, the cadi ka* 
was essenUally a peripatetic custom in which the garland 
replaced the may-pole proper. Like most variations on the 
Morris dance, it was (unlike, for example, the Tenby may-pole 
dancing described above) danced exclusively by a party of 
males attended by humorous characters. Unlike the country 
dance, it was * no dance to be indulged in carelessly by boys 
and girls upon any festive occasion.’* It was, rather, a dance for 
a team of experienced dancers who had rehearsed together and 
who were equipped with all the details of costume and adorn¬ 
ments presented by tradition. Geographically, and probably 
historically, its connections were with the Morris tunes and 
dances of Lancashire and Cheshire. In fact one of the tunes 
recorded was identified as ' a somewhat garbled form of the 
well-known Lancashire professional Morris-tune connected 
with the Helston Furry Dance air’ on to which another old 
dance tune, the ‘ Liverpool hornpipe ’ had been tacked.* The 
widespread use in the early eighteenth century of airs and dances 
having English names, and therefore probably an English 
provenance, has been noted in another connection by Dr. 
Thomas Parry In the county of Anglesey which, a priori, would 
have appeared far less open to Er^llsh influence than the 
border counties of Flintshire and Denbigh.* Notwithstanding 


iWelsh Folk Museum MS. 3M. 
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the possibJity that May-dancing in the form recorded in the 
nineteenth century may have spread from over the border in 
the seventeenth century, as Professor Dodd has suggested, it 
dearly won a place in the affections of the WeUh-gpeaking 
‘ labouring dasses ’ and had shed nearly ail traces of its alien 
origin. On the other hand, it may be, as Cecil Sharp has 
sti^ested, ‘ obviously a Welsh form of the world-wide custom 
of celebrating, or worshipping the resurrection of the Nature 
Spirit at Spirit time . .with the man-woman character who 
possibly ‘symbolizes the union between the father (i.e. the 
heavens and rain) and the mother (earth), resulting in the 
fertilization of the soil; and the blossoming of vegetation,’' 
Its origin and early history may be obscure, but its popularity 
in those parts of Wales where it was recorded during the last 
century, cannot be gainsaid. 

In Glamorgan the counterpart of the may-pole was the 
“summer birch” (j ftdwtn k^) which was placed in position on 
tlic eve of St.John at midsummer ; in fact the feast of St. John, 
and the preceding night, seem to have attracted this and other 
cxisioms from the purely pagan festival of midsummer. In a 
poem, Gwoinfo^ by William Robert the blind poet of 

Yr Ydwal, Llancarfan, we have a contemporary description of 
the birch raised in Wenvoc in the Vale of Glamorgan on a 
St.John’s Eve in the middle of the eighteenth century.* We arc 
told that ‘ Sr Edmond Thomas ’ had sent his carpenter to trim 
the pole until it was round in shape, and to decorate it witli 
many-coloured pictures. The young women adorned il with 
gilded and ribboned wreaths; and it was apparently sur¬ 
mounted by a weather-cock with gilded feathers and with 
ribbons fixed to its tail. Beneath the weather-cock a banner 
floated freely in the breeze. If anybody were to try to steal the 
pole, there would be enough hefty lads to prevent them. After 
calling on his listeners to come to see the fine dancing at 
Wenvoc, William Robert expresses the hope that the custom of 
‘ raising the birch ’ will be kept up each Gaypl Ifan. 

rjWFSS.in.pp. 73 . 
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The details ^ven by William Robert are confirmed and 
augmented by other accounts of the ‘ summer birch * custom. 
The diary of William Thomas (1727-95), of Michaelston-super- 
Ely, near St. Fagans, contains, among other interesting 
material, a reference to the theft of the ‘ summer birch' in 
June 1768.^ The St. Fagans villagers that year were forced to 
guard their ‘ birch ’ with gum against the attacks of about fifty 
persons from St. Nicholas and district. The ‘ painted wooden 
god * was guarded all night; and a day or two later the St. 
Nicholas inhabitants were to be joined by people from Pen- 
mark and Llancarfan, according to the reports received by the 
Si. Fagans villagers. To prevent the theft of the ‘ birch ’ the 
help of about a hundred persons from Llandaff and Cardiff was 
secured. As Professor G. J. Williams has pointed out* another 
account written in 1842 by Morgan Rhys and dealing with the 
‘ unpublished traditions * of the Vale of Glamorgan indicates 
that ‘ it was considered a great disgrace for ages to the parish 
that lost its birch, whilst on the other hand, the parish that 
succeeded in stealing a decked bough, and preserving its own, 
was held up in great esteem.... According to mage, no parish 
chat had once lost its birch could ever after hoist another, until 
it had succeeded in stealing one chat belonged to some of the 
neighbouring parishes.’* This last description refers to the 
‘ old mode of celebrating the Wakes ’ and mentions specifically 
that the ‘ birch ’ was hoisted on Easter Monday. Professor 
Williams states that the author was, in all probability, relying 
on what he had heard in ha youth. If this is so, It is possible 
that the writer has confused the opening of the taplas haf on 
Easter Monday, to which lolo Morganwg refers,* with the 
raising of the birch on St.John’s Eve. Rhys’s account emphasizes 
the special celcbratlom on Easter Saturday when the dancing 
began at two and continued until sunset; he also comments 
that both old and young looked forward to the periodical 
return of ‘ this festive season.’ These clearly refer to the taplas 


J. WiDianu : ' Dyddiadur WiUiatn 0 LanfihflDgel'ar.Elai.' Msr- 
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which was held each Saturday from Easier to Hallowe'en, aad 
if Morgan Rhys was not guilty of confusion, it seems probable 
that, in some parts at least, the ‘ birch,’ which was the highlight 
of the midsummer iaplas, was also hoisted when the season was 
inaugurated at Easter. Just as May-day celebrated the return 
of summer,so did Easter Monday mark the passing of Lent and 
its privations and the imminent approach of the benign spring 
weather when out-of-door amusements could be revived once 
more. What could have been more natural than for the 
‘ summer birch’, the very symbol of summer, to have become 
associated with the rc-opening of the Tapias fu^? 

Evidence from other parts of Wales indicates that the 
‘ g limm er birch ’ custom was also known outside Glamorgan, 
though not perhaps so popularly observed as in that county. 
The bare reference, DjddgtiiylIfiianPawlH^[' St.John’s Feast 
Day, a summer pole ’] whidi is given by Lewis Morris tells us 
very little apart from the mere existence of a similar custom in 
Anglesey.^ Another tradition pertaining to the Capcl Hendre 
district of Uandybie, Carmarthenshire, has been recorded 
about 1863 by the writer of an essay on local history. 

Dances were held on Banc y Naw Carreg and in another place 
called Pant-i^, The dance was to begin on St. John's Day and 
to continue, if the weather were frvourable, for mne days. There 
were one or two harpists, and the assembly, both males and 
females, used to dance. They used to set a birch tree in (be earth 
and decorate its branches with wreaths of flowers. The prettiest 
wreaths were placed on the highest branches. This custom was 
kept up until 1725-* 

If the account is accurate the birch was not trimmed as in 
Glamorgan ; the branches instead of being lopped off were 
used in the decoration of the tree. In the same county, at 
Kidwelly, we have already noted that the may-pole custom 
was practised on May-day.* By the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the custom of hoisting a pole on May-day and on St. 
John’s Day had long been discontinued and even the memory 
of it had virtually disappeared.* 

Owen ; Tfu W^rki 9f Ltwit M&ms (t70i'€5), p. J45. 
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Like May Eve, St. John^s Eve was celebrated by a bonfire 
it was likewise an evening on which people peered into the 
future with the aid of various forms of divination. These 
generally took the form of finding out one’s future partner in 
marriage. One method, which was prevalent in the border 
districts of Montgomeryshire, was ffalio, or washing an ardcle of 
clothing in a well at midnight. ‘ This was done by beating the 
garment with a flattened instrument, called a Bat Staff, and 
whilst this operation was being carried on the following doggerel 
was repeated several times, Sawi ddaw i gyd'fydioy doed i gyd^ 
Jatio [He who would my partner be, let him come and wash 
with me]. Many a talc is told of how the master met his 
servant at the well, and how that the maid in due course and in 
fulfilment of the ordeal oifatio was advanced to the head of the 
table CO cyd-Xydio as lawful wife of her former master.’* Another 
method popular in the same district was to walk around the 
church nine limes and a half; ‘ when ending the circles at the 
church door, a knife which the diviner had in his hand was 
placed in the keyhole, and the following words were uttered 
at the same time with emphasis : Dyma’r fttwa, lU rruu*r wain ? 
[Here is the knife, where is the sheath ?].’* Lewis Morris 
refers to similar forms of divination in Anglesey, a century 
earlier, and it is likely that they were widely known throughout 
Wales.* 

Divination was popular at St. John’s Eve probably because it 
was formerly believed that spirits went abroad, this eve being 
the second of^ tair^biydnos [the three spirit-nights]. It was 
the custom in many parts of the country to place over the doors 
of houses sprigs of St. John’s-wort or, if this were not available, 
the common mug-wort; the intention was to purify the house 
from evil spirits.* St, John’s-wort gathered at noon on St. 
John’s Day was thought to be good for several complaints and if 


; ajthjgiw, «8?3. 
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dug at midnight on the Eve of St. John the roots were good for 
driving the deviJ and witches away. The plant could also be 
used to forecast the length of life ;* it was, in fact, at mid- 
summer, a charm and a means of divination, partly owing to its 
association with St. John, although the use of the plant may 
well be pre-Christian.* 

In conclusion, two St.John’s Eve customs, which appear to 
have little logical connection with the foregoing practices, may 
be mentioned. In the Gwendracth Fawr Valley, Carmarthen¬ 
shire, it v/as the custom for the owners of the local lime-kilns to 
make merry with thdr men on St. John’s Eve or, according to 
others, St.John’s Day.* In the same county, at Pendine, it was 
customary on Midsummer Day for people to go from house to 
house to ask for milk wherewith to make the Midsummer 
pudding. We are told that it was given bountifully.* These are 
probably local customs peculiar to these particular districts ; 
for most of Wales, St.John’s Eve and Day were the occasion for 
bonfires, divination and dancing around the summer birch. 


tVL Trevely&n ; FoUi^Zm and Folk^iarUt ^ Weiis. p. 8<i. 
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HARVEST AND WINTER’S EVE 

W ITH the garnering; of the harvest, the last of the major 
agricultural tasks of the year is at an end. The threshing, 
in the days when the flail was universally used, could be 
prolonged over the winter months to fill in rime, but the harvest 
itself, in a country with a capricious climate, was always a 
matter for anxiety on the part of the countryman, and its end a 
subject for rejoicing. Since the early Victorian period it is in 
the harvest-thanksgiving service, in both church and chapei, 
chat gratitude for a bountiful crop safely stored has found 
expression. Formerly, however, harvest-time was marked by 
customs which were probably pre-Christian in origin. In the 
couRC of many centuries these customs lost their ritual signifi- 
cance and had become merely an outlet for rejoicing and 
merriment natural to the occasion. They did not have to be 
understood to be enjoyed by those who took part in them ; and 
they were enjoyed all the more for the hard work and anxiety 
which had preceded them. They did not exist in a vacuum but 
were part of the economy and social organization which 
formerly prevailed in rural Wales. Some of them were, 
perhaps, no more than an adornment, but their survival 
depended in a real sense on the continuation of the farming 
system which they adorned. 

The practice of cjmhortha which was characteristic of Welsh 
medieval society had much to commend it to the peasants 
of Wales in more recent times, and co-operative work-groups on 
the pattern of the traditional cymhortkau were still character¬ 
istic of the farm economy of the tyidyn until the recent spread of 
mechanized agriculture. On a lesser scale the same principle is 
still evident at the present day in the shearing-parties where 
neighbouring sheep-farmers help each other in a task which 
would be impracticable if attempted individually. Dependence 
on one’s neighbours for periodical help with the work is in 
fact one of the salient features of farming in a peasant society,* 

ICf. C. /\reniber( : Tht Irish CoioU’^man, 1997, pp. 
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Although mutual aid involving twenty or more persons was 
formerly practised at other times during the farming season/ 
it was during the com harvest that it was to be seen at Its best 
and in conjunedon with y gdigg ftii [the harvest mare] and 
other related customs. D. G. Wil!iams> writing on Carmarthen¬ 
shire, states that one of these customs, wtnith [the wheat 
reaping“party] survived longer in the eastern and northern 
parts of Aat county than in the west. Basically, it was a working 
group consisting of farmers who arranged beforehand not to 
cut their wheat on the same day so as to be able to help each 
ocher. On an agreed date persons from each farm, together 
with any others who could work at the harvest, assembled on a 
particular farm in sufficient numbeis to cut and bind the wheat 
crop of that faxm in a single day. Both men and women 
participated in the work, and Williams gives details of Che way 
in which the tasks were apportioned between the sexes. The 
day’s work was rounded off with a special supper which in¬ 
cluded a dish, called whipod, consisting of rice, white bread, 
raisins, currants, treacle and other ingredients. Following this 
the whole party engaged in dancing and games including Dai 
SUn Cock (a dance with a broom by two persons dressed in 
tattered clothes) and Rhibo which may originally have been a 
fertility rite. In this game six men stood in two rows facing 
each other, each holding the hands of the peieon opposite him. 
A man and a woman were laid side by adc between the two 
Towi and resting on the arms of the six men. The couple was 
thrown up several times into the air and caught by the arms of 
the throwers.* 

A similar working party in the neighbouring county of 
Cardigan is described a century earlier by Lewis Morris. In a 
letter dated the i8th of August 1760 he wrote that he expected 
between forty and fifty neighbours to assist in reaping Ids rye. 
In the feast following the day’s work, the fare consisted of 


lOttrlfij Aibtoo describes tbe co*op«rative of land ic Llscijwcbilyn 
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‘ the contents of a brewing pan of beef and mutton, with aragc 
and potatoes and pottage, and pudding of wheaten flour, about 
twenty gaUons of light aic and over twenty gallons of beer.’ 
At this feast too, the supper was followed by dancir^ on the 
wooden floor of the barn to the music of the fiddle and with 
supplies of beer and tobacco to hand.* In replying to his 
brother’s letter, Richard Morris refer? to a similar practice in 
Anglesey where the food—potatoes, turnips, oatcakes and 
whey—was somewhat less remarkable.* It is interesting to note 
that although Lewis Morris was acquainted with the harvest- 
mare custom—it is mentioned as torri psny wrack in his list of 
Anglesey customs—neither he nor brother refers to its 
existence in this exchange of letters. D. G. Williams, further¬ 
more* discusses^ fide! mnith and^ geueg/eeH separately in such a 
way as to surest that, despite a certain obvious overlap, the 
two customs existed independently in Garmarthcrnhire. The 
truth is probably that the harvest home could exist without the 
€Cstg‘fedi custom, but that where the latter was kept up there 
was usually a festive harvest supper. 

According to Williams,* the helpers who came to assist on the 
last day of the harvest on the larger farms were more numerous. 
They would include small-holders who gave so many days’ 
help in the harvest In return for the loan of a horse and cart, for 
a row or two of potatoes in a field, or for a supply of farmyard 
manure. Although the helpers were in reality repaying a 
favour, it was customary for every man who took part to get 
some tobacco, and £br every woman to receive a candle to take 
home with her each night. In north Cardiganshire it was 
formerly the practice to give each of the men and women a 
sheaf to take home in the evenii^.* The condnual exchange 
of gifts and favours in this manner between dependent parties 
serves to build up a fund of good-will which in turn promotes 
active co-operation in work ; and it was in this atmosphere that 
the merry-making associated with the casigftdi took place. 

The casegfedi or harvest-mare was an ornament made from 

ij, H. Davia (ed.) : The Mmis Uluri. II. 1909, p. 941-9. 
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the last tuft of corn to b« harvested* (Sec Plates 7 and 8). The 
excitement would begin to mount even before the last patch of 
com was ready for the reaping-hook. In the Llandysul district 
of Cardiganshire) the whetstone was concealed when the reap¬ 
ers were preparing to sharpen their hooks for the last time* We 
are told that in Llansiiin) Denbighshire, there was a special sig- 
tuhcancc to the last rabbit captured from the shrinking area of 
standing com.* But In all areas where the custom has been re¬ 
corded the ceremony began when the last tuft in the held was 
reached. This was left standii^, and the head-servant would 
kneel and divide it into three parta, plaidng them skilfully to¬ 
gether and securing them with straw below the ears. In some 
parts there would be from eight to ten ears,* while in others it 
was often the practice to prop up the plaited sterns with a twig or 
branch from the hedge, if it was too flimsy to stand alone.* The 
reapers would stand a certain distance away fmm the * marc ’ 
and prepare to throw their reaping-hooks at it. Often the 
distance would be disputed by some of the party, those with a 
poor aim wanting to stand further away. Usually the distance 
would be flfteen to twenty yards,* but sometimes as much as 
forty yards.’ Beginning with the head-servant the reapers would 
hurl their reaping-hooks at the sheaf, (he hooks being thrown to 
travel horizontally just above the ground. Sometimes the worst 
marksmen were allowed to throw first and if the sheaf were not 
cut after each one had thrown his sickle, it was left to the head- 
servant to cut it. The successful reaper would then cry out in 
some such rhyme as : 

Bore y codals hi, 

Hwyr y dilynals hi, 

Mi ces hi, mi ce$ hi 1 

[Early In the moming 1 got on her track ; late in the evening I 
followed her, I have had ner, I have had her 1 ]. 

alio I. C. Pcatc : * Cor8*cus(oeu in Wales,* Mas, iggo. No. IS2. 

*W. J. Devie» : Pbi^Uati^ntul, ]Qg 6 , p. 333. 
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He was then questioned by the rest: 

Btth gest ti ? [What did you have ?] 
and would answer, together with the othen, 

Gwrach, gwrach, gwrach I [a hag, a hag, a hag I] 

This was the doggerel used in Pembrokeshire where the term 
gwrach was applied to the last tuft. In parts of Carmarthenshire 
the last line of the reaper*s rigmarole was Pen mdi back mi ees ! 
[I got a little harvest-mare], the mare being also known by the 
namc^ gaseg benfedi [thc-end-of-the-reaping-mare]. In this 
version there was no questioning by the reapers, instead the 
whole party shouted in chorus, Ar 'i gwar hi ! [On top of her !] 
In parts of Pembrokeshire the successful competitor would be 
the master for the day, and we are told that the honour was 
much coveted. If it happened at ten o’clock in the momir^ or 
earlier, the remainder of the day would be spent in innocent 
games.* The most boisterous part of the custom, however, w&s 
the task of taking the ‘ mare ’ into the farmhouse. The house¬ 
hold was often warned of the cutting of the last tuft and the 
womenfolk probably augmented by helpers who had come to 
prepare the harvest feast, sought to make the entry of the 
‘ mare ’ difficult. For the reaper to succeed it was necessary for 
the plaited tuft to be kept wholly dry and to be hung in its 
proper place on a beam in the kitchen, or laid on the table. 
The womenfolk would fill buckets, pans and utensils of all 
sorts with water and other liquids and try to wet the ‘ mare.’ 
As it was not known who the successful reaper was, a great deal 
of horse-play usually took place, and many attempts were 
made to deceive the womenfolk so that the bearer of the sheaf 
(who often hid it under his clothes) could complete his task. 

If the sheaf was brought to the proper place dry, the bearer, 
by tradition, could command as much beer as he wanted. 
This was generally the practice in eastern Carmarthenshire ; 
TO the west of the same county the priae in the nineteenth cent¬ 
ury was a shiUing given by the master of the house.* In addition 
the winner was given the place of honour at the table during the 
feast. If he failed in his he forfeited his beer and was made 

WoUs £>(afr ^eua, B February, :90s. 
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to sit at the foot of the table and be the object of derision. 
Whichever way the bailie went, the special food and the 
evening's festivities were enjoyed by the reapers and the 
household alike. The ‘ mare ’ would be kept In the house as a 
decoration and ‘ to show that all the com had been reaped.’ 
Often it would be replaced by a fresh one at the following 
harvest. In Llansilin, Denbighshire, corn from the dolly was 
sometimes used at sowiz^-dme to mix with the seed corn, ‘ so 
as to leach it to grow.’' In the same district it was sometimes 
the custom for the last sheaf to be placed on the fork of a tree in 
the stack yard or on the cross beam of the barn." 

Besides making for the house with the ‘ mare ’ concealed 
under his cbthes, the reaper who succeeded in cutting the tuft 
could lake it to the field of a neighbouring farm where the 
harvest had not been completed. He would pretend that he 
had come on an errand, and throw it in front of the head- 
servant as he reaped. Often this task was entrusted to the 
fastest runner ; and not without reason, for the reapers would 
burl their hooks at him as he fled. If he were caught he would 
be bound hand and foot with straw and left on the field or 
thrown into a river. Sometimes the ‘ mare ’ was taken sur¬ 
reptitiously into a neighbour’s house, which had to be in a 
different parish. If this condition was fulfilled nobody would 
touch the bearer, but he could demand a prize of a shilling 
from the farmer if the ‘ mare ’ were still dry, If he were 
caught he would be taken back to his own farm and made to 
clean all the clogs and old shoes within reach. But nobody, in 
Carmarthenshire, was allowed to take the ‘ mate ’ to a neigh¬ 
bour’s place nor shout at him over the hedgerow~a degcncr- 
atioD of the custom—after FJoIt Cwjl Iwan Fychcni a fair 
held on September 9th in Carmarthen.* In Pembrokeshire the 
custom was to send the * marc ’ to the farmer who was behind 
with his harvest only if his farm was between the sender’s and 
the sea. This was a recognition of climatic influence and an 
imputation of dilatoriness on the part of the farmer who should 
already have finished reapii^.* 

3* Octobff. I $28. 

^£i<L 
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In the border districts of mid-Wales, there were certain 
variations in the custom. As wiU be seen from the descriptions 
in the catalogue, the com omamenis from eastern Wales were 
more artistically made and were obviously made purely for 
decorative purposes. They were finely plaited and v.^re hung 
not only in the farm-houses but also in the reapen* cottages. 
The example from Yockictoa, Shropshire (No. 62, Plate 8), for 
instance, was made in 1928 by an 84-year old farm worker who 
brought one annually to his employer’s house ‘ for luck * ; his 
name for it was ‘ the little cage.'* fn the same county the custom 
corresponding to the casigjtdi was known as * crying the mare,* 
but in many districts the com ornament had been completely 
divorced from the ceremony of completing the harvest. The 
custom was for the men of the farmer who was the first in the 
district to finish harvesting to assemble at the end of the task and 
proclaim their satisfaction and to taunt their less fortunate 
neighbours by offering to send an imaginary mare supposed to 
be in the possession of their master. In other parts of Shrop¬ 
shire a mare really was sent.* In another border district, 
probably Montgomeryshire, the custom of‘sending the mare ’ 
was said to be common about 1630. The mare in this case 
was a com ornament and it was sent by the farm-workers, who 
had finished their harvest, to a less fortunate farmer, who 
similarly handed it on when he completed his harvest. The 
last farmer would have the disgrace of keeping the marc for 
twelve months.* Further north, in Denbighshire, the custom of 
the caseg fedi had deteriorated into hanging ‘ a tuft of wheat, 
neatly tied with a flattened straw ’ from the ceiling, although 
better examples were formerly made.* 

In the same border districts an ornament, similar to the 
Yockleton example, was put on corn-stacks as a decoration. In 
Llanrilin, Denbighshire, the earlier stacks were always round, 
and a ‘ small sheaf of plaited ears and stalks ’ was inserted, 
often with great ceremony, on the crown of the stacks after 

II. C. PeAtc : Sec sbo L. F. ChiRy : 'A Kurvnt Figure from VocUeton, 
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they had been thatched.’ In the Tanat valley, cast Mom- 
gomeryshire, where a similar practice has been recorded the 
name given to the plaited tuft was twgjn} The custom was 
also found in Yockleton itself.^ 

In Wales, com customs similar to the casegfedi or its jnid- 
Wales variant have been recorded in Anglesey,* Cardiganshire 
(Bow Street),* parts of Caernarvonshire,* and south Pem¬ 
brokeshire/ Dr. Peale has pointed out that the provenance of 
the customs, to the extent to which they have been recorded, 
coincides with some of the chief wheat-growing areas of Wales/ 
Similar ccremomcs however, have been recorded in Er^land, 
France, Greece, Germany, Scandinavia and Finland,* and it is 
possible that the widespread distribution of the custom reflects 
its great antiquity. 

The most notable attempt to explain the content of these 
customs is that of Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bougk}** 
PSttt referring to the variations in different parts of northern 
Europe, he suggests that the corn-spirit is represented both by 
the last sheaf (which was sometimes anthropomorphic) and by 
the person who cuts or binds or threshes it; the unseen power of 
vegetative gro>vth still remains potent in the last tuft to be cut. 
Its fertilising influence is shown by the taking of some of the 
grain from the last sheaf to mix with the new corn, as in 
Liansilin. Frazer sees this characteristic of fertility in certain 
associated customs and beiiels as well as in the similarity of the 
com ornament to a pregnant woman. Follotring this approach, 
the stripping ofT of some of the clothes of the bearer of the 
‘ mare * (which was sometimes done in Pembrokeshire in an 
attempt to discover the coiegfedi) might be interpreted as a 
fertility rite ; so also might the game of rhibo [? bewitching] 

: 31 October, ifpaQ. 
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described earlier. The reference, in ihc description from 
Liamilin, to ‘ rolling the younger maid-servants (often helpers 
at harvest time) in the loose com on the bam floor with 
attempts at kissing by the younger swains,’^ could also be 
construed on similar lines. In fact there are few, even innocent, 
pastimes which do not lend themselves to interpretation as 
survivals of a fertility cult. It is probable, however, that Frazer, 
who could bring his intimate knowledge of classical mythology 
to bear in his study of folk customs on an European scale, has 
achieved more than any of his successors in an analysis of corn- 
customs from the folk-lorists’ standpoint- Seen from another 
viewpoint the e&segfedi custom may be regarded as part of the 
body of degenerate ritual and ceremony which peasant society 
maintained for the mere fun of it. In a practical sense the 
custom was dependent on the continuation of a particular kind 
of husbandry ; and when the large parties of reapers with their 
reaping-hooks gave way to other forms of harvesting, the 
picturesque throwing at the last sheaf could not but be dis¬ 
continued. In the days of the combine harvester even the 
harvest supper has diminished out of all recognition. 

With the harvest th^ old Celtic year drew to a close and 
Mo 5 Galongaeaj, * the eve of the winter kalend marked the end 
of summer and the beginning of winter. A closer connection 
between the completed harvest and the departing season may 
formerly have existed. lolo Moiganwg notes that the harvest 
feast was held on Winter^s Eve,* although other sources already 
quoted make it clear that the feast was normally held directly 
^tcr the harvest was finished—a natural arrar^ement which 
made for spontaneous celebration. lolo himself mentions the 
‘fiddle and harp >vith the reaping-party’,* which probably 
refers to some form of merry-making which followed the 
harvest- As was noted in another chapter it was formerly the 

SI October. I9<i8. A similar custom fennel)' exisled m Teaby, 
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practice for farmers in Carmanhciwhire on New Year’s Day (or 
OM New Year’s Day) to invite ali those who helped them in 
the harvest to a fcast.^ In Pembrokeshire this feast was called 
eime [harvest dinner] or ffesty wrack [the hag’s feast],* 

surely an allusion to the corn-custom discussed above. The 
purpose of a festive occasion, such as this, held independently 
of the harvesl'home, could only be to renew the ties of friendship, 
to look back on the harvest with gratitude, and forward to the 
comity year with confidence that the same help would again be 
forthcoming. It is conceivable that lolo’s harvest-feast held on 
Winter’s Eve had a similar connection with the harvest, 
although assemblies of neighbours and friends for general 
festivities unrelated to the harvest were known in many parts of 
Wales. 

It is more likely that Coian gaeof was formerly more closely 
linked with the slaughter of farm animals for the winter than 
with the harvest. Professor T. Gwync Jones has noted how the 
more prosperous farmers throughout the agricultural districts 
of north Wales until the eighteen-seventies were in the habit of 
slaughtering catde and pigs about Calan gaeaf. ’ What seems to 
have been a tradition of long standing is the habit prevailing in 
such districts until quite recently of inviting friends and 
dependents to partake of a kind of feast afUr the slaughtering of 
a bullock or a fattened cow at the farmhouses. In Merioneth, 
this practice was called ciga (meat-eating) and poor people 
were supplied with pailfuls of broth on chose occasions. 
Neighbours would thus go Co each other’s houses in turn, as the 
opportunity arose.’* Professor Jones suggests that both the 
social character of the gathering and the ^tribution of part of 
the food to less favoured neighbours, point to a kind of sacra¬ 
mental feast as the or^n of the custom. 

Calcn gatt^t unlike the other pivot of the Celtic year —Colon 
Met, was saddled with two important Christian festivaJs 
celebrated in early November. May-day remained a secular 
festival and, probably for this very reason, became the special 
day of the labour and sodalist movements in many parts of 

^D. G. WQIim! e*. ni., p. s^C. 
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Europe in the late nineteenth century- Even Winter’s Eve lost 
to the secular festival of Guy Fawkes’ Day the bonfires which 
had formerly been one of its most distinctive features. The 
shifting of customs a few days before or after iheir traditional 
day is a common occurrence, as the confusion of customs at 
Christmastidc indicates, but few important festivals in the 
calendar have suffered so much from this tendency as those 
held on or about Winter’s Eve. 

The festival of All Saints (ist November) originated in the 
seventh century with the conversion of the Pantheon at Rome 
into a Christian place ofwomhip and its dedication to Mary and 
all the martyrs. At first the event was celebrated on the first of 
May but it was subsequently changed to its present date as the 
Feast of All Saints, and retained by the Protestant Church. 
The following day, 2 nd November, Ail Souls Day, commemor¬ 
ated the faithful departed, namely those souls in purgatory 
for whose release prayers were offered and masses performed by 
the Church. Owing to its doctrinal implications the observance 
of this feast, which originated in the ninth century, was 
discontinued by the Protestant churches. In the calendar 
of the medieval church, these two festivals, so near 
each other in time and spirit, placed in a religious context 
remembrance of the dead which, at this season, was of much 
greater antiquity. As so ofien happened, popular belief and 
custom was given a new guise acceptable to the Church and 
made to serve a religious purpose. Although Protestantism 
undermined this position, many of the age-old associations of 
the season retained their vitality, and the least religious 
observances survived to within living memory. 

Golan ga^afy All-Hallows Eve, was the weirdest of the 
three nights during the year ; on it spirits walked abroad, It 
was believed that on this eve the ghost of a dead person was to 
be seen at midnight on every stile; and until quite recently 
country children would be afraid to go out of the house alone 
on this evening. In some parts of Wales the wandering ghosts 
took the form of a la^ wtn [white lady], while in other parts, 
mainly in the north, it was the hwch ddu gwla [the taiI4c$s black 
sow] which put terror into the hearts of men. The apparition of 
the black sow, in fad, was closely associated with one of the 
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oldest Colongagqf customs, namely that of lighting bonfires after 
dark. 

The bonfires were prepared in daylight; there would be two 
or three within aght of each other on the more prominent hills 
in each district. Parties of young people, who were the most 
enthusiastic in the observance of this practice, used to compete 
with each other to see >vhich bonfire would last longest.* To 
this end large quantities of fern, gorse, straw and thornbushes 
were carted to the hill-top site of the fire* and ordinary work 
would be set aside on the occasion* When the bonfire was lit, 
often to the blowing of horns and other instruments,* potatoes 
and apples were placed in it to roast; there would be dancing, 
shouting and leaping around the fire as it burned. The roasted 
apples and potatoes would be eaten by the light of the fire, and, 
accordii^ to some accounts the participants would run round 
or through the fire and smoke, casting a stone into the flames. 
As (he fire died down all would run off to escape the hwck ddu 
gwia shouting rhymes such as : 

Adnf, oJrtf am ^ Hwch Ddu Gwia a gipio'r d/a' 

E lomc, home, let each try to be first, and may the Tail'less 
ack take the hindmost]—a Denbighshire version. 

An Anglesey version was longer : 

Hv.'cb Ddu Gwta a Ladl Wen hob ddim pen 
Hwch Ddu Gkvta a gipio'r ola* 

Hwch Ddu Gwta nos G’langaea 
Lladron yn dwad tan iveu sana. 

[A tail-less Black So^v and a White Lady ^vithout a liead. May 
tail'less Black Senv snatch the hindmost. A tail-less Black $oy: 
on Winter’s Eve, Thieves coming along knitting stockings,] • 

On the following morning the people who had thrown stones 
returned to the site of the bonfire and searched diligently for 
them. To find them indicated good luck during the next 

^G'Mner : Alf^/SiM .ItMU/luur, p. 
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twelve months and the contrary was an omen of misfortune and 
even of death.* 

In Merioneth there was usually a procession from the 
fcwnfirc to the farmhouse where a party was held ; the meal 
would be followed by singing, story-telling and games of skill 
or of wit.* The traditional supper on All-Hallows Eve in 
Montgomeryshire always included ‘ the mash of nine sorts ’ 
now rhyw) which, in common with the games played on 
that night, permitted a form of divination. The nine ingred¬ 
ients were potatoes, carrots, turnips, peas, parsnips, leeks, 
pepper, salt, and a sufficient quantity of new milk to make it of 
the proper consistency ; a wedding ring was carefully concealed 
in the mash. ' The dish was surrounded by those who were 
anxious to know their fate, each with a spoon in his hand, who 
ate of the mash. Whoever was lucky enough to find the ring 
was the person, it was said, who would first be married, and 
considerable faith was placed in the omen. This dish of food 
was the common supper of most families in this parish at one 
time on Hallows Eve.’* In the Vale of Tywi, Carmarthenshire, 
in the eighteen-forties the ^vassa^l bowl was an essential part of 
the All-Hallows Eve party and the room was decked with 
eveigreens as at Christmas ; the fire on the hearth, too, was 
exceptionally bright. Apples, darkling by twine from pot-hooks 
and harpers in the chimney corner were roasted in the heat of 
its flames, the cord being twisted from time to time to prevent 
the fruit burning. These were then added to boiling ale and 
‘ water of life ’ in the wassail bowl, together with biscuits, buns 
or raisins, spices and sugar.* Sometimes, in the same county, 
the puzzle jug was used to increase the hilarity, each person 
being compelled to drink out of it in turn. In design the puzzle 
jug (cf. Catalogue Nos- 42^46) was as follows : ‘ from the 
brim, extending about an inch below the surface, it has holes 
fantastically arranged, so as to appear like ornamental work, 
and which arc not perceived, except by the perspicacious; 
three projections of the size and shape of marbles are around 

lUid. 
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the briin, having a hole of the size of a pea in each; these 
communicate with the bottom of the jug through the handle 
which is hollow, and has a small hole at the top, which with 
two of the holes being stopped by the fingen, and the mouth 
applied to the one nearest the handle, enables one to suck (he 
contents with ease : but this trick is unknown to every one, and 
consequently a stranger generally makes some mistake, perhaps 
applying his mouth as he would to another jug, in which case 
the contests (generally ale) issue through the Assures on his 
person, to the no small diversion of the spectators.’* In 
Laugharne and district the ale or wassail was drunk to the 
accompaniment of small cakes similar Co muffins specially made 
for All'Hallows Eve and called pic 4 rhana} 

The stwmp naw or the wassail bowl and puzzle Jug, were 
only part of the merriment of the evening ; the games which 
were played were the main characteristics of the party and 
many of them were concerned with prying into die fiiture, 
usually in order to discover future spouses. One of the most 
popular in most parts of Wales was catching apples with the 
teeth. In Merioneth this compedtlon, which rounded off the 
evening’s entertainment, look the following form. A large pan 
was filled with water to within an inch or two of the brim and 
placed in the middle of the fioor, Then six or eight apples were 
placed in the water and allowed to float on the surface. Each 
competitor knelt on the floor and, after filling his lungs with air 
and opening his mouth wide, tried to bite an apple with his 
teeth. Care was taken to be sure that the apple was perfectly 
round and slightly larger than would go into a person’s mouth. 
Oflen while the contestant was grappling ^rith an apple he 
would forget that his nose was under water and would breathe 
in water, losing the apple at the same lime.* In Montgomery¬ 
shire and in Carmarthenshire silver coins were also used in 
this game, and apples were suspended by cords from the 
ceiling for a similar competition.^ Another variant of this 
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game was for a sdck to be suspended from the ceiling by a 
siring tied around the middle of it; to one end of it was 
attached an apple> to the other a lighted candle. The feat was 
to catch the apple with the mouth, both hands being tied 
behind one*s back. Often it was the candle and not the apple 
which was caught as the string revolved.^ 

Apples were also used in some of the games which were 
concerned with divination. The procedure was to peel the 
apples carefully without breaking or cracking the rind ; this 
was then thrown over the shoulder and it was thought that the 
letter of the alphabet which it most resembled would be the 
initial letter of one’s future partner in marriage.* Possibly 
apples, like nuts and grains of wheat, which were also used in 
divination on All-HaJlows Eve, had some symbolical association 
with the harvest which had just been garnered, although a more 
prosaic and utilitarian explanation would be that at this 
season they were the most easily-obtained fruit and that ways 
were found of trying to interpret their behaviour under certain 
conditions. Perhaps, too, there is a forgotten significance in the 
use of fire to induce nuts and wheat-grains to part with their 
secrets of the future ; both these fruit contains the germ of new 
life preserved under a hard outer-casing which reacts violently 
to the heat of a fire. In the Vale of Tywi, Carmarthenshire, 
every young man who attended a parly on AIl-Haliows Eve 
brought a pocket full of nuts which he distributed to the women 
present. Each person in turn threw a nut into the fire; if it 
burnt with a bright blaze it revealed that the thrower would 
still be alive twelve months hence j if not, then death would 
come his way. In a smilar way nuts could be thrown into the 
fire to see if wishes were to be fulfilled.* In the Uandysul 
district a brightly-burning nut indicated marriage during the 
next year.* Nuu for use in these divinadons were sold in the fair 
held at Calartgaeaf at Laugharne in the middle of the last 
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ccnCur>'.* In Glamorgan, according lo lolo Morganwg, nuts 
vrere used in a game called cnou nwwn Haw [nuts in hand] on All- 
Hallows Eve.* The account which loIo gives of the gome is 
somewhat confused, but accoxdir^ to Professor G. J- Williams, 
it is unlikely that he is in this pardcular Instance indulging 
in his fond practice of proving by devious means the antiquity 
of the game in his beloved Glamorgan. * The game is referred to 
in cyu^ddau by the medieval poets, Dafydd ap Gwilym {fi. 1340- 
70), lolo Goch (c, 1320—^.1398) and leuaa ap Rhyddcrch 
(fl. 143^—70) and has been described by Dr. Thomas Parry as a 
folk custom designed to discover whether a sweetheart was 
faithful to one of the two who took part in the game. The name 
of the game refers to the nuts whieh one of the players held in his 
fist. If the nuts were an even number the sweetheart was held 
to be faithful-^ It is quite conceivable that a form of this game 
had Its place among nos galan gaeof customs, although there is 
nothii^ in lolo Morgaowg’s description to suggest an associ¬ 
ation with divinadon.^ In the Vale of Glamorgan, according to 
another writer* grains of wheat were used to foretell the future 
of lovers in a manner similar to the burning of nuts described 
by Beale. ‘ A shovel was placed against the fire, and on it a boy 
and a girl put each a grain of wheat, side by side. Presently, 
these edged towards each other ; one grain would bob its head 
forward, for a bow no doubt*—-and the other make an awkward 
sort of a curtsy. Then, little by little, they would swell, and 
look hot, until, anon.. . . they cleared the shovel at a bound. 
If both grains went off together, it was a sign that the young 
pair would jump together into matrimony ; but if they took 
different directions, or went off at different times, the omen was 
unhappy, and would often brii^ a sigh from the simple 
creatures.’* A somewhat similar method is described by 
Meyrick as being used in Cardiganshire, in addition to the more 

^M. Curtis : Xnfjfinfuf of etr.» p. 907. 

SQ. J. WillixRU : Mo \S 9 ricnwx. p. ^ 

Sep, A., p. 52 . 
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common method involving nuts. * Ivy leaves arc gathered, 
those pointed arc called males, and those rounded are females i 
these are thrown into the fire, and should they jump towards 
each other, then the parties who had placed them in the fire, 
will be beloved by, and married to their sweethearts, but should 
ilxeyjump away from one another, then hatred will be the port¬ 
ion of the anxious person.’* Here ag.un the reaction to fire is 
the basis on which divination is made, and it is likely that the 
especially bright fires which nineteenth-century writers make 
abundantly clear were prepared in the homes on All-Hallows 
Eve, were associated with the ancient tradition of the bonfire lit 
out of doors. 

The fire itself, and the ashes from it, could also be used to 
discover one’s future spouse- In Cardiganshire this method was 
carried out as follows: ‘three furrows were made in the ashes 
which had fallen from the fire ; the person who wished to find 
out whom she would marry was to think of the names of three 
young men, one of which she gave to each furrow. Another 
person asks her three questions: i. Whom will you love? 
2. Whom will you marry ? and 3. Who will throw you over the 
bed ? As each question is asked the questioner points to one of 
the three furrows in turn, beginnii^wuth any one of them. The 
set of questions is then repeated six times, in all, in the following 
order—123, 321, 231,-213, 3x2, 132- Whichever furrow is last 
but one touched is the person she is to have.’* 

Yet another form of divinaiion referring to matrimony was 
practised in the All-Hallows Eve parties with the aid of three 
bowls placed on the table. The contestant was blindfolded and 
asked to dip his hands into one of the bowls. It was on his 
choice that the prophecy was based- In the Llacdysul area, one 
vessel would contain soil, another water containing sediment 
{dtvr tnvl>wf}i and the third clean water. The first signified death 
before marriage, the second marriage followed by much 
trouble, and the third success throughout one’s life-* In a 
variation on this custom the three bowls contained clean water, 

IS. R- Meyrick : of. p. 56. In Anglesey Ivy learn ware placed In water ft>j 
diviuaiion. (H. Owen : Lift eM Works 0/ l^tas Morris : p. 144). 
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dirty water and nothing, respectively. The first foretold 
widowhood, the second marriage, and the third bachelorhood 
or spinsterhood.* 

TTic forms of prediction described in the preceding para¬ 
graphs have depended on the interpretation of natural phen¬ 
omena or on unwitting choice. On a night associated above all 
with the roaming of supernatural spirits it was only natural that 
their aid should be invoked in revealing the future. Many of 
these supernatural methods of divination took place indepen¬ 
dently in the AIl-Hallows Eve party, sometimes out-of-doors 
(often in the church-yard), sometimes at midnight, the climax 
of the Eve, and sometimes in a dream for which one had duly 
prepared. 

An intermediate form in which the help of spirits is sought at 
a parry is described by Mcyrick. A person leaves the house and 
walks round it nine times ; holding a glove in his hand he asks, 
Dyma'r famgy bU mair Uaw ? [Here’s the glove where is the 
hand ?] ‘ He then meets the spirit of his sweetheart, who 
Stretches forth her hand to obey his call, and the face he sees 
will certainly be the face of his wife.’^ In central Cardiganshire 
one walked nine limes round a dung heap singing Djnut'r &sgidy 
bU ma 6 *T droed ? [Here’s the shoe, where’s the foot ?], while in 
Carmarthenshire a leek bed was substituted for the dung heap 
and one carried seed in one’s hand, invokii^ one’s lover to 
appear to collect It. Generally, no response signified spinster- 
hood, while the appearance of a coffin implied de&th.^ In 
these examples, and others, the number nine seems to have had 
a mystical significance. Probably the slwmp naw rhj>w [dish of 
nine ingredients] reflects the same emphasis; and in Carm¬ 
arthenshire, where the slwmp was not known, at least by that 
name, it was recorded about 1895 that ‘quiterecently, ntnegirls 
used to meet to make a pancake with nine ingredients in it. 
This was divided among Acm and they retired to bed j before 
mom they would see their future husbands.’^ 

As might be expected on a night when spirits roamed, the 
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church and churchyard had a prominent place in prophetic 
rites concerning both matrimony and death, Redwood 
describes a form practised in the Vale of Glamorgan in the 
early nineteenth century. The suppliant went to the church¬ 
yard and turned his coat and waistcoat inside out; he recited 
the Lord’s prayer backwards and walked round the church an 
unspedfied number of times. On the last round he entered the 
porch and put his finger through the key-hole.' We are not 
cold how the future was revealed in Redwood’s description (in 
which the divination relates to matrimony) but another 
account suggests that the apparitions of those who were to die 
would be seen through the key-hole.* Anne Beale cites a 
similar practice in the Vale of Tywi in which the people ‘ who 
would be called ’ were named at midnight on All-Hallows 
Eve, Her account makes no mention of any preliminary 
encircling of the church.* Even in the divinatory games 
played indoors the special association of the church with the 
dead was sometimes noticeable. Lewis Morris records the 
belief in Anglesey that ’ 3 Shell snails from church wall put 
under a Leeve on a Tabic ncs glangaia, will write y' sweethearts 
name.’* 

Another potent place on this Eve was any cross-roads where 
spirits were supposed to linger. In Tenby, Pembrokeshire, it 
was at a cross-roads that the custom of ‘ sowing hemp * was 
carried out at midnight by women. Having raised a httle of 
the ground the women would chant: 

Hemp seed 1 sow, hemp seed I’ll mow ; 

Whoe'er my true love is to be 

Come rake this hemp seed after me. 

The shape of the person sought would appear and rake the 
hemp seed.* This custom was widely known throughout Wales 


1 C. Redwood : a/., pp. 6*7. 
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and in other parts of the IBridsh Isles ; often it took place in a 
churchyard.^ 

Several other methods of divination by womenfolk were 
practised indoors and resulted in the appearance of the future 
husband either at midnight or in a dream. One, which Red¬ 
wood calls ‘ the Maid's Trick, which none but true maids 
were to try ’ could be carried on on other ' spirit nights'—as 
indeed could hemp-sowing. It was done as follows : after the 
household had retired to bed, the fire was stacked, the table sec, 
and among the foods laid on it was toasted cheese. The girl 
then stripped off her clothes one by one and washed her 
undergarment (‘ smock ’) in a pail of clear spring water, 
afterwards spreading it carefully over the back of a chair in 
front of the fire. She then retired to bed co await the appear¬ 
ance of her future spouse.^ Beale gives a similar account in 
which, however, three maids were involved. In this case the 
knives, forks and spoons were all placed upside down and 
everything else turned the wrong way. The girls remained 
dressed and waited until midnight when a spirit appeared and 
turned knife, fork, spoon and dish the right way. The appar- 
ation was seen only by the girl to whom the man concerned 
was later to be married.* The washing of the garment is 
misring from Beale's account but it was known in the same 
county though quite separate from the preparation of a meal 
for the expected lover. The apparition would instead come 
into the room and turn the shift.* In yet another example of a 
similar method the spirit would appear when a candle, stuck 
with pins along its length, eventually burned down to the 
lowest pin.* 

To make the future partner appear in a dream on this 
evening several methods could be employed ; and because they 
were often more secret these beliefs and praedees outlived the 
others. Sometimes they consisted of preparations which were 
made specially and placed under the pillows to dream on. In 

Id*. Peter Robots : CanMu Pofulsf AntMluf, p> 130 ; 99 Oetober, 
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Tenby a blade bone of a. shoulder of mutton was used in this 
way, but signiiicantly it had to be bored with nine holes first. 
Another method was to place one’s shoes in the shape of a 
T and to recite a rigmarole.* In Glamorgan a pair of 
garters obtained ‘ sure enough, with a great deal of trouble ’ 
from one of the girls at the Hallowe’en party would suffice if 
they were woven into a irue-Iover’s knot to the accompani¬ 
ment of ‘ some fearful words ’ and then placed under the 
skirt.* In Cardiganshire a similar method required that nine 
pieces of different kinds of wood be put in a stocking and tied 
with the garter of the right leg and then placed under one’s 
head at night * Another way, described by D, G. WilUams, 
was for a girl, after walking around the leek patch in the 
garden, to lift a leek with her teeth and place it under the 
pillow. We are told that this was so effective that in at least 
one case the lover came in the flesh to visit the girl—probably a 
reference to the custom of ‘ courting on the bed ’ (carujn^ 
gzvelj) which once flourished in rural WalesIn other cases it 
often happened that country youths took advantage of these 
divination practices to make an appearance in person or to 
play practical jokes such as sending animaJs or other persons to 
the room where the spirit was expected. It was also not un¬ 
known for ardent but unwelcome suitors to seize the opportun¬ 
ity to identify themselves with the persons decided by Fate. 
Out-of-doort one of the most common ways of trying to 
frighten people was to hollow out a turnip and place it, with a 
lighted candle inside,on a tree by the side of a road or path. 

All-Hallows Eve, like Chrisimastidc and other seasons of the 
year, also had its groups who wandered from house to hotise at 
night. In Glamorgan boys dressed themselves in women’s 
clothes and girls in men’s clothing for these visits. The ritual 
practised on these occasions was far less picturesque than on 
May-day or Easter Monday. The verses sung had lost most of 

XTai4s and Traduiont ^ Tody, p. 9Q. Also koowo in Anglesey, ef. L4/> ^ H'snb 
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Ui«ir meaning, although certain cryptic references were 
included 

Nos g’langaea’, twco ’fala’, 

Pwy sy*n dod ma’s i whara ? 

Ladi wen ar ben y pren 
Yn naddu croes ymbrelo ; 

Mae’o UR oY glc^, mae’n ddau oY gloch, 

Mae’n bryd i'r mo^ gael dnio. 

[Wmicr’s Eve, baiting of apples, who is coming out to play ? 
A While I^y on the top of die tree, whittling an umbrella scu^ ; 
it’s one o’do^, it’s two o’clock, it’s time the pigs to have 
dinner.] 

O mae Jiwdi wedi marw 
A’i chorff hi yn y bedd 
A’i hysb^d yn y whilbar 
Yn myni^ sha CasteU Nedd. 

[O, Judy is dead and her corpse is in the grave, and her soul in a 
wbedbaiTOw going towards Neath.] 

A sijnilar custom has been recorded in Montgomeryshire. In 
Llansanfiraid ‘men went about on this night assuming the dress 
and character of an old man and woman. These were called 
gwTochod, soliciting gifts from the affrighted and simple people. 
The young people still about from house to house chanting 
quaint rhymes, aud solicitir^ fruit in the following, which 
appears to be the only remnant of bygone rhymes left us that 
at one time were numerous— 

Apples or pears, a plum or a cherry 
Any good thing to make us merry, 

One for Peter, two for ^ul. 

And one for Him who made us all 

Then up with the kettle, down with the pan, 

<^ve us an apple and thdi we’ll be gone.’ 

In the same parish, ‘ the Welsh youths, being equally solidcous 
for good things, cry out from door to door, Cnm ac afalau and 
“apples and nuts” were provided especially for this night’s 
enjoyment, and liberally distributed to all soliciting the same.’* 


IT. Cwyon Jones ; Wtlsh Folklori tud P^k CwMi, pp. 
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An interesting variation of this custom was formerly found in 
the neighbouring towns of Llanfyllin * among the lower order of 
the working men.* These used to ‘ dress themselves in sheep’s 
sldns and old ragged clothes and mask their faces, going about 
the houses and streets on Hallowe’en. They used to get 
coppers, apples, and nuts, and drink in publlc-houses. They 
were called gwrachod^ that is, hags or witches, in allusion to the 
old traditions amongst the Celts that fiends, witches and fairies 
are thought to be all abroad on their baneful errands during 
this night. Children were often frightened by them, and they 
were sometimes bold and impertinent. This foolish custom ^vas 
put down to a great extent by the police.’* It is interesting to 
note that Edward Jones, writing in 1794, refers to a similar 
custom in north Wales at Christmas when men and maids went 
about neighbours’ houses disguised in each other’s clothes and 
sometimes in masks. The name gusrackod was also used for these, 
and the members of the party danced, sang and performed 
‘ antic diversions ’ for which they received ‘ good cheer,’ ale, 
apples or nuts.* The ntimt gwraehd (hags) for these wandering 
groups seems to derive from the supernatural activity associated 
with All-Hallows Eve rather than from the gwroek of the corn- 
custom. Professor T. Gwynn Jones's suggestion that certain 
observances connected with New Year’s Day ‘ point to non- 
Christian origins, and these were at first probably connected 
with the Winter Kalend ’* seems apposite in a discussion of the 
example given by Edward Jones. The wassail ceremony of 
Epiphany, the New Year’s apple*gift and certain forms of 
divinatioii arc other resemblances between the observances of 
these two seasons. Whether the similarities are significant and 
justify Professor Jones’s contention is a difficult point to prove, 
in spite of the common tendency for folk customs to become 
attached to new days and seasons in the calendar. 

An example of this confusion In the popular mind may be 
seen in the customs which were practised both on All-Hallows 
Eve and on All Souls’ Eve ; both festivals had their associations 
with death and the departed and the transfer of a custom from 

$ Mfiy, :8si. 
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the one day (or eve) to the other is quite understandable. 
Until the eighteenth century, for instance it was usual in many 
districts to burn candies in the parish church to ascertain the 
fortune of the inquiren during the year that was commcncing- 
Thc candles brought by the parishioners were lighted at an 
appointed hour by the sexton and the manner in which the 
Hame burned indicated what lay in store. A dear and bright 
flame signifled prosperity and happiness; slow and irregular 
burning forecast troubles and misfortunes; and if the candle 
went out before it had burned to the socket, death would take 
the owner. The way in which different parts of the candle 
burned was also thought to indicate the prospects for different 
months of the year. When the last candle was burned out, all 
left the church, and, liaving walked two or three times round 
the church, they walked home in silence, so as to keep the 
spell which would allow them to sec their future husbands.^ 
The details of the first part of this description suggest that the 
practice was a survival in a secular form of a rite which was 
common to all medieval Christendom at this festival, namely the 
commemoration of the faithful dead. The second part of this 
custom is hardly different from the Hallowe'en practices of 
divination already discussed. 'Die reverse also happened and it 
is probable that the verses quoted earlier as beii^ sung in 
Llansanffraid on All-Hallows Eve belonged originally to All 
Souls' Eve when the custom of ‘ souling ’ was carried on. 
Correspondence on this subject in the columns of. 5 y<-gffw^ 
makes it clear that ‘ souling,’ like Christmas carol-singing in our 
own day, often began before the festival with which it was 
originally assodated. 

The custom of soulii^ was known by sevex*al different names 
in Welsh- In north Wales hel hwji cennady mirw [collecting the 
food of the messenger of the dead]* was the most common form, 
although hel solod [collecting souls or soul-cakes] was also 
known, as, for example in Cor wen, Merioneth.* In another 

fCtuUrmt Jovnol, i860, pp. 66^70. 
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pare of Merioneth, Dinas Mawddwy, the term bara-crckama 
[bread-and-cheesing] was used.' The word ‘ sowling ’ was 
used in south Pembrokeshire* but in Carmarthenshire the 
phrases diwrnod rhanna [doling day] pice rhanna [dole cakes] and 
bora rkdn [dole bread] were found the latter is also given by 
lolo Morganwg in his list of Glamoi^an customs.* The custom 
under one name or another, was widespread in Wales and was 
particularly popular in the English border counties of Cheshire 
and Shropshire.* 

The one statement which can be made with certainty about 
soul-cakes is that their giA >vas in some way acceptable to the 
dead. Wright and Lones surest that the giving of soui-cakes 
to relatives and acquaintances probably represents the custom 
in its older and purer form,* in which ease it is presumably the 
dead kin of the giver who arc concerned in some mysterious 
way. Another interpretation claims that the poor on All Soul’s 
Day collected gifts for the priests, in pre-Reformation times, for 
them to pray for the release of their poor relatives from purg¬ 
atory.’ In view of the significance of the festival to the medi¬ 
eval church this explanation is quite plausible, but it is 
important to note that it is the dead relatives of die collector 
and not those of the giver w'ho arc concerned if this viewpoint is 
correct. A further complication is introduced by the association 
with the harvest which is implied by the form of the custom in 
certain districts. According to Pennant, the poor, on receiving 
the soul-cakes, prayed to God to bless the next crop of wheat,* 
while in Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, only those who helped, or 

85 March, 
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tbfi children of those who helped, at the harvest got the^W 
rhanna, the local name for the soul cakes.^ 

Details of the ingredients used in the preparation of soul- 
cakes have been recorded in different parts of Wales, In 
Cerrigydrudion, Denbighshire, about 1830, a small cake of 
barley meal was made, using so much salt that it was barely 
edible ; it was called eacen guiyljf meirw [cake of the feast of the 
dead].* The symbolical signihcance of salt as a purifying and 
preserving agent is probably to be seen here as in the old 
practice of placing salt in or on a cofltn. By 1893 the custom 
bad altered somewhat, small coins, apples and pieces of bread 
and butter being given in Llangwm, and Llanhhangel GLyo 
Myfyr as well as Cerrigydrudion * In the Eddmion district of 
Merioneth small cakes were made for children, and larger ones 
for the old people who came round.* In Laugharne a large 
sack of flour was used on this occasion at each farm and the 
maids would be up all night making the barley bread which 
was given together with cheese to the poor.* In Cardiganshire 
the custom was to make big muffins and give them to one’s 
friends and acquaintances,* a practice similar to that recorded 
by Wright & Lones.’ The Kidwelly farmwife baked ' Urge 
flat cakes ’ for the occasion/ while hora can a miod [white-bread 
and little cakes] have also been mentioned in a dictionary 
published in 1826/ la Corwen, Merioneth, ‘ the cake was 
generally made of barley-flour, without any addition of more 
appetising ingredients than salt and water ; it was about one 
inch thick and four inches in diameter.’** The fact that ‘ apples 
bread and cheese or any other article of diet were given at those 
houses where cake had not been prepared, or had been 
distributed ’ suggests a degenerate form of the custom which 
had in fact become more usual than the earlier bread-gift in the 
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border areas. In those districts bordering on Cheshire and 
Shropshire, in particular, the verses sung' show how the 
influence of wassailing, the receipt of apples and nuts likewise 
show traces of a Winter’s Eve ctisiom of collecting fruit for use 
in divination and celebration rather than in coromemoradon of 
the dead. 

As to the manner in which the custom was conducted, we arc 
told that in Edeirnion the callers were labourers ’ children, poor 
women and occasionally old men. The door was knocked and 
whether there was an ansv^rcr or not, the caller asked ‘ Welwek 
ckt'n dda gai darned o fwyd ceniutdy meirw ?' [Please may I have 
a little of the food of the messenger of the dead ?]* In Gorwen 
a similar request was made with the addition of an Amen at the 
end.* In Dinas Mawddwy the doggerel used was : 

Bara a chaws, bara a cha^vs 
Os ca’I bethi ml neldia’, 

Os na cha’i ddim, mi bridla’. 

[Biead and cheese, bread and cheese ; if I get some I’ll jump ; 
If! don’t I won’t].* 

Another piece of doggerel was used in Bryneglwys, Denbigh* 
shire in the late nineteenth century : 

Dega Dega, dowch 5 ’r drws, 

A rhowch i gennad y mrirw. 

[Dega, dega, come to the door, and give to the messenger of the 
dead]- 

If the request was refused the followlDg verse tvas repeated : 
Dcca, deca (?sie) 0 dan y drws, 

A phen y wraig yn «wtrw5 

[Deed, deca under the door, and the wife’s head in smitheieens].* 

The Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire forms recorded were 
similar : 

tio eeccral (h« wordj were similar in cliaracter to daeae given earlier as bei^ 
reciteef on Hallowe’en in Llaosasffraid (See p. 1^4). Other examples are gi\*eo in 
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Rhaoiu ! rhanna ! Dydd gwyl caeidic, 

Rhan i ’nhad am gywiio ^die, 

Rhan i mam am ^wiro sane, 

Rhao I’r plant sy’n arcs garcre. 

(Share ! Share I All Souls’ Day, a share to my father for mending 
the shoes, a share to my mother for mending stockings, a share to 
the cluldren who stay at home.) 

Dydd Gwyi eneidiau had become diogwl ancidu, a dialect pro* 
nuncialioii which later gave the meaningless form Dtubxtf 
dameidit [double pieces].^ LUtc collecting caUrmig (for which a 
simiUr type of the verse was used) or collecting crempogau 
[pancakes] the children gathered for their living relatives 
rather than for the dead, to such a degree had the custom lost its 
true purpose. In Merionetli the children carried a little bag or 
basket and began collecting at dawn continuing until noon, 
as in solennig-collecting, and in contradistinction to the evening 
visits of the border country souling parties who chanted 
‘ ^vissel wasscl * and called for ’ bread and possal, apple or a 
pear, plum or a cherry ’ as well as a ‘ sol cake.’* 

The other festival (if it merits the name), with which 
Winter’s Eve practices became coniiised, was Guy Fawkes’ Day. 
11 is easy to see how the bonfires of the former gradually became 
linked with the fireworks and effigy-burning of the latter. The 
Guy Fawkes custom was popular in Corwen, Merioneth, in the 
1870*8 and earlier, where the following macaronic verse was 
sung : 

Member, remember the fifth of November, 

Tipyn bach o lo ar ben bonlfire ; 

Tresi, Tiesi, come to the Tresi, 

Coal, coal, Q.ueen*8 head for ever.® 

In this form the custom is not far removed from that preval¬ 
ent throughout most parts of England. An interesting point, 
however, is that in the detailed account of’ The High Days and 
Holidays of Llansanffraid ’ no reference is made to Guy 
Fawkes bonfires although November 5th is discussed ; it was 
marked formerly by bell-ringing and the well-known rhyme 
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‘ Remember, Remember.' Or the other hand the Winter’s Eve 
bonfire is described by the author in detail can we take this to 
imply that in the middle of the last century the bonfire had not 
shifted from the one festival to the other ? The introduction of 
the reformed calendar a century earlier had already necessi¬ 
tated one change and had probably paved the way. In some 
districts, such as Laughamc, the old style was retained and 
All-Hallows Eve was celebrated on November iitb although 
the bonfires seem to have been discontinued and even for¬ 
gotten.* In Anglesey, on the other hand, we read in a letter 
by William Morris, dated 175S, that in that year, for the first 
time the bonfire and nut-burning had taken place on the new 
Winter’s Eve instead of the old one displaced a fev/ yeare 
earlier.* Even in 1741, before this change of date, we read of 
the custom in the same county: ‘I saw but few Cotlcertks or 
Bonefires this night, so it seems that old superstitious Pageantry 
is upon the decay.’* The custom, however, survived in Wales 
until within living memory and even today exists albeit as part 
of another, less ancient if no less blazing, festival of fire. 
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CHAPTER V 


BIRTH, MARRIAGE AND DEATH 

T he customs which have been discussed hitherto have had 
in common a link with a particular day or season of the 
year ; their occurrence is an annual event which is ordained by 
tradition. Even if in certain customs the participaats are few, 
the occasions during the yearly round which they celebrate did, 
in the past, concern the whole community. A folk custom often 
relies for its continuation not only on the section of the com> 
muniiy which keeps it up but also on the tolerance or passive 
participation of the community as a whole. As was suggested in 
the Introduction, it was partly from this quarter—by the 
refusal of Methodist or * enlightened ’ opinion to condone 
customs which had often degenerated into undesirable practices 
—that the existence of many folk customs in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Wales was threatened. From being a vital 
manifestation of community life these gradually became the 
attributes of poUyrjrmjiiott^tht people whose place was on the 
fringe of * respectable ’ society—and the prerogative of children. 

Another body of folk customs existed, however, which 
concerned the individual, his relatives and friends, and which, 
pertained to those crises in life through which all persons pass. 
In the integrated peasant community where a real sense of 
interdependence was felt, the signiiicance of the customs and 
the events they celebrated reached out from the individual and 
his closest relatived to embrace virtually the whole community. 
But as the isolation of the community gave way to a trend 
towards another kind of isolation—that of the individual 
within the community—the vitality of these customs too was 
sapped and their socioio^cal driving force frittered away. 
Religion also added the weight of its sentiment to smother 
certain of these customs which could be said to foster intem¬ 
perance and other forms of behaviour not in accord with strict 
religious principles. The chiistening became simply a part of a 
church or chapel service, no longer followed by a drinking bout. 
The funeral wake succumbed to temperance influences and 
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becajne a kind of prayer-meeting, Even weddings and ‘ recept¬ 
ions’, where a blind eye is turned to the presence of drink, are 
tame and rcspectable—and less colourful—than those of the 
early nineteenth century. There is hardly one of the customs 
marking the important changes in a person’s life which has not 
been shorn of much of its traditional character in response to the 
pervasive and persistent intiuence of social change, 

The term which can best be used to denote the type of folk 
custom to be discussed here is that coined by Arnold Van 
Gennep nearly half a century ago, namely ‘ rite of passage.*^ 
The signiiicant characteristic of these folk customs is that they 
took place at a time when an individual passes from one state to 
another in his relations with other people. The system of social 
relationships, which the individual has come to regard ns normal 
is upset by a change in his status ; the transition from the old 
to the new is made easier—both for the individual and his 
circle of relatives and friends^by the existence of these 
ceremonies and customs. In the case of marriage, which is one 
of the most obvious of these occasions, the common use in Welsh 
of such terms as newid byd (changing world) and dechrau bjw 
(beginning to live) indicates that the true signiticance of the 
upheaval brought about in a person’s life is commonly acknow¬ 
ledged. At birth and at death the social change is one which 
primarily affects the group ; a new person enters into a system 
of social relationships already in existence, or an old one temp¬ 
orarily disrupts the system by leaving it. The meaning to 
society of birth and death is vasdy different from their signifi¬ 
cance to the individual, yet even the response of the social group 
lo such events is coloured by their universality : a personal feel¬ 
ing of involvement accompanies the sociological change and 
adds to its human significance. 

In addition to those customs which are directly related to 
changes in the individual’s status, there are others which are 
more remotely connected. Thus customs during courtship— 
the carving of love-spoons or the sending of valentines^which 
relate to marriage have not the same significance as the 
ceremonies at (and before and after) the wedding. Since they 

lA. Van Gmn«p : Let RUu de Ruttite, :C)0S. 
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fit into the same general classfficatiDO; however, they arc 

discussed along with the ‘ rites of passage * in this chapter. 

Birth 

Folklore contains numerous belief and instructions which 
formerly affected behaviour before and after birth. Natural 
phenomena are often thought of as revealing the number of 
births, an example being the Cardiganshire belief that if nuts 
were numerous, many children would be born.* This, of 
course, is found in rnany country districts in Britain. Often 
certain acts were forbidden to the expectant mother, in the 
belief that her behaviour influenced that of her unborn child. 
She might not step over a grave ; if she did her child would die. 
She might not dip her fingen in dirty water, othersvise her 
child would have coarse hands. If she tied a cord around her 
waist her child would be unlucky ; if she meddled much with 
flowers, her child would not have a keen sense of smell.* The 
occasion and circumstances of a child’s birch were also thought 
to have influence on its life. Astrological beliefs are recorded in 
many countries, of course, and many examples are known in 
Wales. For example, children born when the moon was new 
would be eloquent ; those bom during the last quarter would 
have excellent reasoning powers.* To be born at night made 
one open to see visions, ghosts and phantom funerals.* Each 
day in the week had its characteristics and a child acquired 
those of the one on which it was born. Folklore is also full of 
interpretations of the behaviour of the child during the period 
following its birth, and particularly of the way in which it docs 
certain things—speaks or walks, for instance—for the first time. 

These beliefs and practices do not constitute folk customs, but 
they are of interest in that they re^'cal both the assiduity with 
which the behaviour of persons and of natural phenomena was 
observed and interpreted, and also the anxiety for the future of 
the child which lay behind it. It was in the same state of feeling 

^J. C. Davies ; Fblk-lart Wui l>{id- Wain, 191 (, p. 23 t. 
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on the part of parents and ihcir friends that die christening 
ceremony had its significance, and many beliefs were formerly 
held which emphasized the beneficial effect of christening on 
the baby’s health. The reaction of babies during the christening 
ceremony too was also studied carefully as being a portent. If a 
baby held its head up during the ceremony it woidd live to be 
very old ; if it allowed its head to turn aside or sink back on the 
arm of the person who held il, its early death was to be expect¬ 
ed-' The fate of the baby could be influenced by the choice of 
its godparents ; if these came from three different parishes the 
child would live to an old age.' These beliefs arose understand¬ 
ably from the anxiety of the parents, but there was another side 
to the christening, namely the receiving of the child as a 
member of society by means of a ritual ; the child is given a 
name and its parents and god-parents reminded of their 
duties ; and finally the child is received into the church. The 
social aspect of the christening ceremony is in almost every 
culture less important than that of the wading or the funeral 
mainly because it represents merely the introduction of a new 
person into a system of social relationships which he will only 
gradually influence. In certain countries with a patriarchal 
tendency only the birth of boys is attended by a ceremony; and 
even in nineteenth-century Wales the birth of an heir to some 
of the landed families was followed by general celebration 
among the tenants, a fact which su^ests that the social 
significance of the event—In this case the continuation of the 
family estate for another generation—enters into the picture. 
On a less spectacular scale the birth of a son or a daughter to a 
peasant family represented the survival and consolidation of 
the family, and their celebrations commemorated the same 
circumstance in a correspondingly modest manner. 

One of the few descriptions we have of the ceremonies and 
celebrations following the birth of a child is that given by Lewis 
Morris, and even this is rather short. * In Christenings [in 
eighteenth-century Anglesey], when the christening is over 
then the Father invites home his friends & y« Parson to drink 
y« health ofy« woman in y® straw, and after dinner this they do 
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for y« first part so plentifully till they can drink no more for 
that day, money to y* midwife, to y* nurse and to the maid- 
Home stark drunk.*' It appears from this account that the 
christening party was confined to the family and to the persons 
directly involved in the birth and in the christening. The 
payment to the midwife, maid and nurse, was apparently made 
on the ceremonial occasion ; and the object of the toasts was 
the mother rather than the child. Drink, in intemperate 
quantities, was essential, at least to the eighteenth-century 
participants, and it is easy to understand how special christening 
glasses came to be made and to be cherished as family possess¬ 
ions. A pair belonging to ‘ an old Montgomeryshire family ’ 
are described as being 18J inches long and resembling tali 
flower glasses. Their diameter at the top is 3 inches and il* 
inches at the bottom ; their feet are 5J Inches in diameter. 
' At the christening meal the sponsors were supposed to drain at 
a guip whatever was put into them. Each glass is capable of 
boldir^ a pint easily—17^ ozs. to be correct-—and the task 
must have been a difficult one for the sponsor, and a source of 
amusement to those present; for after getting through half the 
contents, if he was not careful the remainder would be splashed 
over his face. This might easily happen if the sponsor, in his 
effort to carry out the task satisfactorily, tilted the glass too 
high, causing the liquid to rush out before he was aware of it.’* 
The conviviality of the christenii^ party is amply reflected by 
this description i the ritual was performed in the acrual 
christening ceremony and the party was purely an occasion for 
merrymaking. In many parts of Wales gifts were made to the 
child at the party and also shortly after the day of his birth. In 
Glamorgan the giving of presents to newborn children in this 
manner was called tyfiwyno or cjfiwynOy and m^rui i wfid in 
Carmarthenshire, where a pound or two of sugar might be 
taken as a gift for the mother.* 

Churching, namely the resuming of her normal life by the 
woman by means of a ritual purification, took place, according 
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to Lewis Morris, ‘ in a week or fortnight’s time at most among 
Poorer sort the mother walks to y* parish church to be 
church^ and takes along with her her midwife & offers a 12d. or 
$d if poor.*' 


CiOURTSHIP ANp MASRrAGE 

A common feature of courtship in nearly all countries is the 
giving of presents as tokens of love and affection. Sometimes it 
was the girl who presented a gift to her lover—wc have seen 
how the men dancing on May* 4 ay in the border area of north 
Wales received ribbons from their sweethearts to use in 
decorating their costume. More often, however, it was the 
men who gave tokens of their feelings ; and in the course of 
time two kinds of gifts in particular came to be accepted as 
suitable for this purpose. The first was the love-spoon, made 
with care and skill by the suitor himself, and the second was the 
valentine, which in its earliest development was made by hand 
and inscribed with the sender’s own composition. The one 
was an elaboration of an age-old domestic craft, and the other 
a special development of a calendar custom celebrating a day 
devoted to lovers. The first petered out towards the end of the 
nineteenth centuiy r subsequently the making of love-spoons 
has been more often done with an eisteddfod competition in 
view than for its original purpose. The second became com- 
mcrcialkcd in character as factory-made valentines flooded the 
market ; the satirical or comic valentine was a light-hearted 
departure from the old custom which in its tradidonal personal 
form could only have expressed serious or at least sincere 
emotions. Unlike the giving of love-spoons, the sending of 
valentines has survived to our own day, but It is no longer a 
true folk custom. 

There is hardly any other Welsh folk custom of which so 
little is really known as the giving of love-spoons (See Plate 9). 
In spile of the fact that numerous examples of love-spoons are to 
be found in museums or in private collections, there is litde if 
any documentary evidence which throws any light on their 
making. It is clear that although the offer of a love-spoon by a 
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suitor and iis acceptance or refusal by lus lover could have 
devebped into a ritual of betrothal or rejecdon ajnoogst the 
Welsh peasantry, there is no evidence to support such a view. 
This lack of definition in the custom is perhaps to be ascribed to 
its very personal and intimate associations ; but of the popular¬ 
ity of the practice from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries there can be no doubt. Whether love-spoons were sent 
before the seventeenth century it is impossible to discover owing 
to the absence of dated examples and the complete lack of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, but it can hardly be doubted that the making 
of ordinary wooden spoons was carried on in the home in 
medieval times. Spoon-makii^, whether for use in the home 
or in a special form as a love token, was a common pastime 
during the long winter evenings on the farm. It seems likely 
that the practice of sending love-spoons is older than the 
earliest surviving example in our collection (No. 99 dated 
1667, Hate 10) ; what apparently did happen in the seven¬ 
teenth century was the emergence of a specialized type of spoon 
having little or no utilitarian value but serving merely as a 
symbol of love and as a domestic ornament. 

Some of the earlier examples of love-spoons show a distinct 
similarity to the metal spoons of the period, though it would be 
unwise to date love-spoons on the basis of their shape and 
design. The earliest dated specimen with its square, slotted 
handle and loose balls is typologically more advanced chan 
other dated spoons made nearly a century later. Another 
warning against a hastily arrived-at evolutionary sequence is 
suggested by the continuing popularity in 1821 (Nos. 83 and 
84) of a type of spoon found in the same part of Caernarvon¬ 
shire nearly a century earlier in 1735 (Nos. 80 and 81). The 
difficulty of carrying out a systematic study of the history of the 
love-spoon Is Increased by the large number which are undated 
and oAen undatable. It is unfortunate too that the provenance 
of a large proportion of the specimens in the Museum’s collec¬ 
tion was not recorded by the original collector ; a study of the 
local forms of the love-spoon for this reason cannot be made 
with any exactitude. The only quality which is present in all 
the examples collected is their design, and the section dealing 
with love-spoons in the accompanying catalogue has been 
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arranged so as to group together specimens of the same general 
appearance and (wherever possible) age, beginning with the 
simplest forms. 

It can be argued that the first wooden spoons given as love 
tokens were also used by the recipient for eating—just as 
‘ apostle ’ spoons of metal and other engraved cutlery were 
used despite their special significance. However, once the 
utilitarian function of the love-spoon was discarded, there was 
no limit to the variations which could be introduced in size, 
shape and decoration. 

Since the donor made the gift himself he sought to emphasize 
the feeling and care which had gone into its making by 
elaborating the technique and departing from the useful and 
functional original. The love-spoon in fact became an article of 
‘ conspicuous waste,* its symbolical significance heightened by 
its complete break-away Aijm the pattern of the spoon which 
could be used. 

The elaboration of the love-spoon took place in several ways, 
The handle of the spoon tvas enlarged either by making it 
rectangular or by giving it the fiat form of a panel. The bowl 
itself was rarely altered and was nearly always left undccoraccd ; 
the development here was the introduction of twin or even 
triple bowls usually with the accompaniment of a broad panel 
handle. The increased surface of the handle gave the carver 
further opportunity to reveal his skill to the best advantage. 
The forms of decoration commonly used were : pierdng the 
thin panel and caning geometrical designs in fretwork ; chip- 
carving the panel with the knife-blade, sometimes in order to 
insert a red or black wax inlay, but often merely to incise a 
mass of geometrical (e.g. chevron) designs ; sinking a rect¬ 
angular or circular panel Into the broad handle for mounting 
a picture or a glass-covered inscription ; carving in relief a 
vine-tree, bay-leaf or other motif; cscalloping the edges of the 
panel to give a serrated appearance ; and finally, poker-work. 
Often these methods were combined with each other to give a 
wide variety of techniques. The designs used In conjunction 
with these were usually geometrical) presumably because the 
carver was less likely to go astray ; drdes, asteroids and 
segments, hearts, locks and keys, figures, initials, houses, 
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anchors and ships were among the most popular. In certain 
specimens volutes have been added to the panel, and quite 
often the mode of hanging the spoon has been elaborated by 
making a swivel or chain link attachment. Most of the spoons 
of all types have provision for hanging, an indication of their 
ornamental function. 

Some of the most attractive examples have rectangular or 
circular stems which have been hollowed out, leaving small 
wooden balls running freely m the slotted cavity. The aim, 
wherever possible, seems to have been to make out of one piece 
of wood a form which at first glance appears to have required 
several separate pieces, but which on closer inspection reveals 
the ingenuity of the carver. The use of slotted handles, swivels 
and chain>links afforded ample opportunity for the exhibition 
of skill in this manner on both panel and narrow handles. 
Sometimes a knife and fork were attached to the spoon handle 
by links, the whole being made out of one piece of wood. 
Another variation was to carve loose slotted cages within the 
slotted handle, a feat on the maker’s part. Variations could be 
introduced, for example, by cutdng several separate slots in the 
handle and separating them by horizontal ring incisions ; by 
chip'Carving the edges or by giving the stem a twisted shaft 
between the handle proper and the bowl. In certain examples 
an intermediate form was achieved between the panel and the 
narrow-handle types ; most of these have relief carving of the 
bird-and-vinc-tree kind, with supporting designs in open-work 
near the top of the handle, a motif which occurs in different 
parts of Wales. 

Regional types, on the whole, are not easy to identify but 
would be a natural development in the evolution of the love* 
spoon. Reference has already been made to the plain spoon 
with a small glazed recess which seems to have been popular in 
Caernarvonshire. In the same county the type with a dolphin¬ 
shaped and ridged handle (e.g. Nos. 87 and 89) were also 
popular. In Pembrokeshire, while other forms were found, the 
large twin-panel type in which two clumsy panels are joined by 
a loop was formerly fairly common (e.g. Nos. 213 and 214). In 
general, however, the information is too scanty to justify 
postulating local forms. 
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Just as the making of love-spoons probably developed out of 
the earlier practice of carving wooden spoons for use in the 
homes, so did the valentine card originate in an older, but not 
utilitarian, practice. Since the seventeenth century the 
valentine too has developed on new lines ; indeed it was 
probably in this early period of the modern valentine that it 
resembled the love-spoon most in purpose- References in 
Pepys's diary show that in his day the valentine was a gift from 
the lover to his sweetheart—a gift costing a pound or two to 
ordinary men like Pepys himself but involving sums as large as 
;^8oo to people of the rank of the Duke of York J During the 
same period, however, the valentine had an older significance 
which harked back to the days of the Roman Empire. In the 
state of flux in which valentine customs existed during the 
seventeenth century and even later, the ancient significance had 
not been lost nor had the more modern form of the valentine 
evolved. 

The origin of valentine customs is disputed, but the most 
plausible explanation seems to be in the chance association 
between the feast of an obscure Christian martyr and the 
pre-Christian Roman festival of Lupercalia. The feature of the 
old pagan celebration which was rapidly disappearing ia 
Pepys’s time, but which establishes the provenance of the 
valentine custom, was the apportioning of girls among youths 
by lottery. In ancient Rome the result of the lottery decided 
who should be partners during the gaieties of Lupercalia. 
Tempered by the pervasive influence of the medieval church 
and made respectable by the patronage of a saint, the custom 
survived in a changed form. Bourne, writing in 1725, tells us 
that in the England of his day, ‘ It is a ceremony, never 
omitted among the Vulgar, to draw lots which they term 
Valentines. The names of a select number of one sex arc by an 
equal number of the other put into some vessel; and after that, 
everyone draws a name, which for the present is called thdr 
Valentine, and is also looked upon as a good omen of their 
being man and wife afterward.’* The clement of chance was 
also to be seen in what was probably a new accretion to the 
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custom, namely the practice of regarding the first man to be 
seen by a woman on St. Valentine’s morning, 14th February, 
as her valentine. This was the sense in which it was referred to 
by Fepys. The important point is that the valentine in tliis 
period was a person and not a letter or card. The first written 
valentine message in England dates from 1684,^ but the 
valentine proper in the form that wc know it only began to 
gain in popularity^and at the expense of other aspects of the 
custom^a hundred ycai^ later. 

In Wales too, the \'alcnlinc was known in this early form. 
The earliest references known to me occur in the works of 
Edward Morris, Perthi-Uwydion (1633?—1689) and in a 
poem by an anonymous author of the same period. The form 
used by Morris, if wc arc to believe the orthography of his 
editor, is the English word Itself; the anonymous poet has 
disguised the word slightly as faiendein. The contents of the two 
poems arc of interest also. Edward Morris thanks his sweet- 
h cart for the valentine gift she has sen t hi m and the love she has 
thus shown to him ; in order to remember her he will keep the 
gift as long as it lasts.’ The anonymous poem was written by, or 
more likely for, a woman who asks for a valentine. The 
initials of her lover’s name, Lewis Jones, arc woven into the 
fabric of the verse. Even if she had the choice of all the men on 
this island site would like above all to draw him as a valentine.’ 
These two sources suggest that valentine customs in Wales were 
similar to those in contemporary England ; the reference to 
ei dynmi'n Jaltndtin [to draw him as a valentine] makes it clear 
that the custom described by Bourne had its counterpart in 
Wales.^ At the same time it must be remembered that neither 
of these Welsh verses was itself a valentine, nor was either of 
them sent accompanying a valentine. The custom had not 
yet assumed the form which made it popular in the nineteenth 
century. 

There arc several references to the sending of home-made 
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valentines in Wales during the last century. The oldest 
example of this later form of the custom in England is dated 
1750^ and it is known that the practice of sending valentines 
spread during the latter part of the eighteenth century ; the 
earliest-known examples in Wales, however, belong to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. No. ^50, if it is a genuine 
valentine, represents an early form ofhand-m^c token having 
little reference to the subjects which were commonplace 
Victorian valendnc-cards. Marie Trevelyan states that in 
Glamorgan it was the custom to make true lovers’ knots and to 
distribute them like favours on St. Valentine’s Day. ‘ These 
were come limes sent anonymously and great was the amuse¬ 
ment, and sometimes the consternation, of the youths and 
maidens when these favours appeared on the bodice or coat of 
anybody present at the revels ’ often held on this day,* The 
lovers’ knot was a common symbol of affcelion and devotion, 
and had a place, as we have seen, in Winter’s Eve divination • 
Williams tells us that young men during the long winter 
evenings derived much amusement from the feat of tying a 
lover’s knot {clyirm cwlwm cariad).^ This would be an obvious 
choice for a token to be sent on St. Valentine’s Day ^ il was in 
fact later incorporated in many printed-valentine designs. 

The Pembrokeshire example, No. 1251 (Plate ii), is a better 
example of the true valentine ; it is noteworthy that the verse 
contains no reference to the practice of* drawing valentines.’ 
The west Montgomeryshire specimen, No. 253 (Plate 12), of 
which the Welsh text is given in the catalogue, reads as 
follows in translation : ‘ Here is a letter sealed with a gold seal 
with a kiss in it; O that I could not put my heart in it too, 
so great is my affliction. / lam not setting you any task apart 
from asking you to remember me between now and Easter 
-—a complete silk kerchief, or a pair of gloves—whatever 
you like. / It is easier to collect the sea into a spoon and to 
place it all into an egg-shell than to turn my mind from you 
my little darling. / Perhaps you vvill say of me that I send 
saucy old verses, 1 can only truthfully say in reply that valen- 

^In KuU MuKum. 

*M. Trevelyan : and FaUi-S»riu ef WaUi, a. hap,. 

^D. G. WilliAJDj ; af. ciu, p*. 397. 
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tines are an old custom. / O remember me, please ! To Mary.’ 
The allusion to a silk kerchief and gloves recalls an entry 
in Pepys’s diary which records the receipt by Mrs. Pepys 
of ‘ a dozen pairs of gloves and a pair of silk stockings and 
garters ’ from her valentine, Sir William Batten, in r66o, ‘ gifts 
of a vaguely symbolic sort ’ according to Whistler.^ The custom 
had changed so much that the Montgomeryshire suitor solideed 
rather than gave presents, The third verse is similar in spirit 
to many^ffl/Zton/^lys (verses sung to the accompaniment of the 
harp) and may have been traditional ; this would explain an 
allusion to SiailliM in the next verse, although the word /un 
[old] may have here another, diffuse, meaning. 

Quite often the poetry in the hand-made valentine was 
written by a rhymester who undertook work of this kind- A 
contributor to £je^go 7 j^s describes how two men in a district on 
the border used to make and sell valentines for the then 
considerable sumof half-a-crown each. The earliest examples of 
the handiwork and poetic compositions of these particular 
valentine makers were dated 1826, but an example by one of 
the two men was dated 1883 and was probably made in 
extreme old age. The technique used in their manufacture is 
worth recording : ‘ They arc made by folding a sheet of letter 
paper about 15 ins. square in four, and then cutting a kind of 
lace-work or '‘tracery” on a board with a pen-knife, so that 
when unfolded, each corner is alike. The whole is surrounded 
by a border of painted hearts, in vanous stages of inftamadon. 
In the corners are turtle doves of the same colour as parroquets 
and yellow finches, eating cherries as big as their own heads ; 
lovir^ couples in vanous loving attitudes ; the swain in brown 
beaver stove-pipe hat, sky-blue swahow-tail coat, with gilt 
buttons, and yellow smalls; the maiden in scanty skirt of 
mouascline-dc-lsine, scarlet petlssc, and andquated bonnet of 
straw, with a high crown and short poke~-very convenient for 
kissing.’* 

More often it was the verses only which were composed by a 
third party ; the stationery could be bought, sometimes already 

^L. WhstJer : ^ eil, p. 98 where (he diary u quoted. 

3$ DecaBber, sotne of the valentine vena are also 

given hm. 
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decorated, or perhaps used to convey the sender’s own pictorial 
symbolism. ‘ Sentimental Valentine Writer?,’ books to help the 
uninitiated in the art of composing his own greetings, were on 
sale in England, but the Welsh*speaking countryman found it 
quite natural to turn to a local poet for a rhymed greeting just as 
he would ask him for elegiac verses or perhaps receive un¬ 
solicited verses commemorating a marriage or the birth of a 
child. The tradition of writing a form of social poetry was to 
hand, even though it often survived in a decayed condition, and 
several examples have been recorded of valentine verses 
written by nineteenth-century country poets. W. J. Davies 
states that, in the Llandysul area of Cardiganshire, young men 
and women used to go to Maeslan to Dafy’ Ifans, whose bardic 
name was Dtwi Dyssul, and that he used to compose the verses 
for them. He had written many in his time. Two examples of 
his work are printed in Davies’s book, one of them for sending 
to a man, the other intended for a girl j the latter is written to 
the metre of the old ballad tune Gwil yr Aiexlcd [Sec the 
Building]'’ which was also popular for Christmas carols. In the 
light of this fact it is possible that the verses were sung. Other 
examples from Llanwenog, Cardiganshire, arc given by Cledlyn 
Davies, including a satirical one written in the local dialect. 
According to this writer the practice died out in this district 
between 1880 and 1S90.* 

The sending of ornate primed valentines, however, survived 
into the twentieth century in country areas. A recent writer 
refers in the following words to the practice in the Pren-gwyn 
district (between Llandysul and Llanwenc^, the two parishes 
referred to in the preceding paragraph) : ‘ It was the practice 
too, about the beginning of the twentieth century to send 
valentines. The boys would be willing to pay about two 
shillings or half a crown for a valentine to send to their true 
loves. These were trimmed with a border of silk thread and 
ribbons, and flowers of all colours, and were packed in boxes. 
The girls used to keep these careMly and place them on the 
dresser after marrying and having a home of their own.' 


»W. J. Davies : HoMi Fhtyf JB96, pp. » 53 -S. 

SD. R. and 2 . S. Cledtyn Da\'io : Ham Fiu/^ Uanmof. 1939, pp. !i6>7. 
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Derogatory verses were oflcn added to the comic vaiec tines and 
tlie enveloped addressed m rhyme 

One interesting feature about Welsh valendne custom is that 
while the ncar-English word faUndein and the English ‘ valen¬ 
tine ' itself were used by the two seventeenth-century poets, a 
number of Welsh forms had evolved and were in common 
usage by the ninciccoth century. These included ffolant^JalarU 
(Montgomcryshirc),/o/<Mi Im and folarti salxt) (sentimental and 
comic ^'alentincs} (Uanwenog), malard^ mdaniau salw and 
ffw/<OT^tw jfmala (Pren-gwya) ,/olani (Llandyssul). It is tempting 
to conclude from tliis that the custom was new ia the seven¬ 
teenth century and that in the course of more than a hundred 
yean it had become entrenched in the Welsh countryman’s 
pattern of life and thus in his vocabulary. This however would 
be taking us beyond the evidence. 

The macliinc-madc valentines which took the place of the 
liand-made caids wei'e manufactured in Ei^land, and the 
museum’s collection includes many good examples of artistic 
work designed by Victorian craftsmen and sold by the large 
firms which specialized in this business. The history of the 
Valentine has been recorded in detail by the American writer, 
Ruth Webb Lee, whose book gives many excellent illustrations 
of the various types. The following remarks on the evolution 
of (he printed valentine arc based on Miss Lee’s volume and 
arc aimed more at illustrating the museum’s collection than to 
provide a full historical account. 

The transition from the hand-made to the factory-made 
valentine was gradual, and such intermediate forms as the 
hand-dccoratcd type were popular for a number of yeais until 
the middle of the last century. The basic material and some of 
the embellishments were made by macliine, but the final 
touches were added by hand. In the 'thirties an embossed (but 
unperforated) border of up to two inches width was often used 
as a frame to enclose a hand-coloured illustration in the central 
panel- This type was improved, mainly during the late 
’thirties and ’forties, by the use of perforated borders and 
embossments, and paper lace work. Furthermore the latest 


^Mn. K&lc Oavic^, in a nnw in W.P.M. arthKxs. 
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developments in methods of illustration were during this 
period incorporated in the making of valentines ; engravings, 
woodcuts and lithographs, all usually hand-coloured, also 
became common (See Place 13). Often the centres of the valen¬ 
tine paper would be cut out and a panel of silk or satin inserted. 
An additional message could always be added by the sender, 
though the makers provided a suitable verse written in a neat 
copperplate hand. Mechanical devices of various kinds were 
also incorporated after about 1840 but these tended to be used 
more often in the comic valentines which began to be made 
about that time. The introduction of the Penny Post gave the 
valentine custom a tremendous fillip and also ensured the 
anonymity essential for the use of comic valentines. Like the 
Chris imas-card industry, though probably on a smaller scale, 
because it was an older custom and because one sent fewer 
valentines than Christmas cards, the manufacture of valentines 
nov' Attracted a number of talented artists and craftsmen whccc 
skill was devoted to this medium. The period 1840-60 when 
the embossed and perforated lace valentine was in vogue has 
justly been called the golden age of valentines. 

Early valentine patterns were often retained for many years 
and used in current production with a different type or style of 
decoration- But several new features were introduced during 
the eighteen-sixties which, in general, marked a decline in the 
artistic quality of the cards. The heavily-padded sachet, which 
was probably heavily scented too, became popular in the 
’fifties and was incorporated in the increasingly ornate examples 
turned out to cater for the expanding Victorian market. Some 
indication of the scale on which the custom was carried on is 
given by Laurence Whistler who quotes the G.P.O. figures.* 
These show that about 800,000 valentines were posted in 1855, 
increasing (after a curious decline in the 1860*8) to 1,634,000 in 
1882- During the ’seventies elaborate two- or three-tiered 
valentines were introduced and sold in special boxes. By the 
1890’s valentines were all basically of the same style, consisting 
of a double sheet, the face or top of which was heavily or 
coarsely embossed in colour, with a verse printed on the middle 


^L. Whistler : sjo. n*f., p, 96. 
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page, The more expensive ones would have two layers above 
the face. In general the fussiness and pointless over-adornment 
of these late Victorian specimens matches the trend in other 
decorative woric during this period of declinii^ taste. The 
Christmas card^ which had become increasingly similar Co the 
valentine during the period 1850*1885—so much so that only 
the pasted inscriptions were different—began to assume an 
individuality of its own once more. The valentine, however, 
had already reached the peah of its development and from 
about 1900 declined in popularity, at the very time, in fact, 
when the Christmas card was consolidating its position. The 
grotesque and venomous humour of the comic valentine seems 
to have had a longer lease of life, but its use was far removed 
from the Victorian concept of romantic love which lay behind 
the sentimental valentine. Notwithstanding this the comic 
valentine served as a vehicle for anonymous social criticism as 
the series of lithographed sheets attacking human foibles and 
trade shortcomings in the catalogue suggests. The custom of 
sending vaientincs has never completely died out—some would 
argue that it is being revived—but it has long since ceased to be 
a folk custom. 

Reference must be made here to the custom of sending a 
token in the form of a ‘ white stick ’ [ffon wtn) or a piece of 
ginger to the rejected lover. The ‘ white stick ’ was a hazel 
wand of varying length and thickness freshly peeled of its bark 
to expose the white stem. It was often trimmed with a black 
crape bow or a ribbon, and was sometimes accompanied by 
' a verse or so of homespun poetry setdng forth the significance 
of the article transmitted, with also sundry complimentary 
references to the person addressed, on “being on the shelf’*, and 
other pointed pin-pricks calculated to open old sores and to 
wound the too susceptible feeling of a “good-old-has-been”*.* 
The stick was sect anonymously to the jilted person on or near 
the wedding-day of his or her former lover. In Llansilin, 
Denbighshire, and other parts of Wales in the late nineteenth 
century, the,^<»i wtn was often sent by post and could be easily 
recognized by those who handled it in the post-ofHce. In parts 
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of Merioneth the token sent to rejected suitors was a piece of 
ginger,‘ and in other districts both the ginger and the hazel 
wand were sent,* The custom of sending the ffon wen survived 
in western Montgomeryshire until the nineteen-twenties, and 
possibly later. 

One of the aspects of Welsh folk life which appealed to the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century travelier was the body of 
picturesque customs associated with weddings and wedding- 
feasts. Those who were searching for material for their 
travel-books found the language less of a barrier in describing 
these customs than they did when they tried to understand 
some other sides of Welsh life. Consequently there are numer¬ 
ous references scattered among the literary output of these 
visitors and of local historians to the ‘ horse-wedding,* the race 
to the churchyard, the quintain, the ‘ bidding ’ and other 
marriage customs. 

It was necessary, before a wedding was held, for guests to be 
invited to the ceremony and to the feast afterwards. This was 
formerly done in two ways. Either a written notice—a ‘ biddii^ 
letter ’—could be sent, or a gwahoddwr (bidder) was engaged to 
call at the houses of friends and acquaintances. The former 
predominated in the middle of the last century after the intro¬ 
duction of the penny post, but the latter, probably an older 
method, was not lightly discarded. The incentive to proclaim 
the date of the wedding and bidding by both methods was 
partly economic, for the invited guests brought with them 
presents and sums of money repaying earlier kindnesses or 
wedding gifts received from the family of the bride or bride¬ 
groom ; and the phrasing of the letter or the prodamaiion by 
the gwakoddwT followed more or less a set pattern dcHcaiely 
holding the balance between reminders of the hospitality 
offered and polite requests for the return of donations, to which 
the young couple were entitled. 

Of the various accounts of the ‘ bidder ’ at his work, one may 
be selected stace it describes his costume and his lengthy 
speech. It relates to Laughame, Carmarthenshire, where a 
man called John Williams was the bidder in the cighteen- 

Mhid. 
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forties : ‘ He would be dressed in a white apron ; a white ribbon 
was tied in the button-hole of his coat» and the bidder's staff in 
his hand with which he knocked at the doors. No one now 
remembers any ribbons at the end of it. A bag was swung at 
his back, in which he put the bread and cheese the people at 
the farmhouses gave the bidder. His Rammas {the form in 
which he put the invitation rhymes) is described as most 
amusing. I have collected the substance of it, though by no 
means all—he varied it at different times ; nor have I succeeded 
in getting the rhyme in which he repeated it. It is as follows 
“I was desired to call here as a messenger and a bidder. 
David J. and Ann W. in this parish of Laugharne, the hundred 
of Derllys, Co. Carmarthen, encouraged by their friends to 
make a bidding on Tuesday next; tlic two ycung people made 
their residence in Gosport, No. ii, thence to St, Michael’s 
church to be married. The two young people return back to 
the young woman’s father and mother's house to dinner. They 
shall have good beef and cabbage, mutton and turnips, pork 
and potatoes, roast goose or gant, perhaps both if they are in 
season, a quart of drink for fourpence, a cake for a penny, 
clean chairs to sit down upon, clean pipes and tobacco, and 
attendance of the best; a good song, but if no one will sing, 
then I’ll sing as well as I can ; and if no one will attend, I’ll 
attend as well as I can. As a usual custom with us, in Laugharne, 
is to hold a ‘ sending gloves ’ before the wedding, if you’ll please 
to come, or send a waggon or a cart, a horse and a colt, a 
heifer, a cow and calf, or an ox and a half, or pigs, cocks, hens, 
geese, goslings, ducks, turkeys, a saddle and bridle, or a child’s 
cradle, or what the house can afford. A great many can help 
one, but one cannot help a great many, or send a waggon full of 
potatoes, a cartload of turnips, a hundred or two of cheeses, a 
cask of butter, a sack of flour, a winchester of barley, or what 
you please, for anything will be acceptable ^ jugs, basins, 
saucepans, pots and pans, or what you can j throw in £5 if you 
like i gridirons, frying-pans, tea-kettles, plates and dishes, a 
loolch (a wooden spoon) and dish, spoons, knives and forks, 
pepper boxes, salt-cellars, mustard-pots, or even a penny 
whistle or a child’s cradle. Ladies and gentlemen, I was 
desired to speak this way that all pu^thon (payments] due to 
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the young woman’s father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother, aunts, brothers and sisters, and the same due to 
the young man*s father and mother, &c., must be returned 
to the young people on the above day. So no more at present. 
If you please to order your butler, or underservant, to gtve a 
quart of drink to the bidder”*.’ 

A similar speech in Welsh was made in the Welsh-speaking 
districts of west Wales where the * bidding ’ appean to have 
flourished most. In parts of Carmarthenshire, the term stori 
wawdd [blddir^ story] was used as well as rammofy and many 
local variations on the general pattern existed. Sometimes a 
song and a dance would be given by the bidder ; in other 
places his entry into the house was more formaiiicd : a bidder 
would ivalk into the house without greeting anybody, strike his 
staff three limes on the floor, take off his hat and place it 
under his left armpit, cough and clear his mouth and begin his 
speech.* 

Many of the characcerisdcs of the speech, but little of its 
humour, were to be seen in the bidding letter which again 
followed a fairly set pattern. The earliest example of a bidding 
letter in the museum’s collection is dated 1798 (No. 480, Plate 
14), and the most recent 1901, when the custom had virtually 
died out, at least in the form wHch it took in its hey-day in the 
middle of the century. 

An essential pan of the ‘ bidding * was the keeping of an 
account book in which all gifts were entered. The married 
couple looked on all the presents which they received as debts 
which they would in time have to repay in a similar manner. 
Some of the donations, of course, were repayments of debts to 
the young couple- The amount of money collected in biddings 
naturally vari^, but often reached thirty or forty pounds—no 
small sum in the middle of the nineteenth century. Although 
a certain amount would inevitably have to be repaid over the 
years, the holding of the bidding enabled the couple to get 
married and to set up house. In effect it constituted a primitive 
form of hire-purchase or insurance in which payments were 
spread over a considerable period of lime and the benefits 
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enjoyed at a specific time. The gifts made were considered 
recoverable by law but prudence, as well as a desire to avoid 
expensive litigation, saw to it that the reciprocity was strictly 
observed. 

The wedding itself, in south-west Wales, was either one in 
which the party rode on horseback {^odat ge^iui) or, among 
poorer people, one in which the party walked to the church 
(priodds dra'd). All who could afford It (and many who could 
not) soi^ht to have a ‘horse-wedding’, and animals were 
borrowed from neighbouring farmers on such occasions. One 
of the most picturesque features of this kind of wedding was the 
racing on horseback in which both the bridal party and the 
guests took part, Sometimes persons were injured or even 
killed in the coune of the race. We are told, loo, that well-to-do 
farmers were not always willing to lend their horses to labour¬ 
ers and others who induced in such reckless behaviour.^ 

The pretext for the galloping to or from the church was the 
ancient custom of capturing or chasing the bride. The form 
which this custom took differed slightly in various districts, 
the feature common to them all being the horse-radng. In 
Llansawcl, Carmarthenshire, * it was the custom for the wedd¬ 
ing pardes to ride to and from the church. On the way thither 
they resorted to radi^, and chasing each other over the 
country. For this purpose the bride was mounted on a pillion 
behind the penon acting as her guardian, who, escorted by her 
friends, together with those of the bridegroom, sets off from the 
house to the church; but when they arrived at a convenient 
spot, instead of proceeding to the church, the guardian would 
set spurs to his horse, and gallop off in a contrary direction, 
along some of the numerous cross lanes, apparently with every 
intention of carrying off the bride. Upon this, the bridegroom 
with his attendants, sets off in pursuit, while the other party 
are no less active in pressing forward to protect the fi^tives 
and prevent their capture; and for the more effective carryiDg 
on of this mystery of attack and defence, it is necessary that 
the whole country should be scoured in every direction, in 
order that the lanes and highways may be properly occupied by 

^Amy [lAoe] : SkebAti ^ Wales astd Du Wslsh, 1847, p. 66. 
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ihc pursuing party, to prevent the possibility of escape. It was a 
matter of principle with the guardian to be continually en¬ 
deavouring to effect an escape with his ward. The appearance 
of such a number of men and women, all smartly dressed, and 
galloping about in every direction, gave the whole scene a most 
singular appearance, especially as the women were such bold 
and expert riders, kept up, and mingled with the foremost of the 
party, and entered into the spirit of the tumultuous procession 
in a most animated manner. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
anything more wild and irregular than the various movements 
of the whole party upon this occasion. When the bridegroom 
caught the bride, the whole party would gallop away to the 
church/* We arc told that the last priodas ge^lau of this type in 
the parish of Llansawel was held in 1849.* But another writer 
states that he witnessed one near Abci^wili, in the same county, 
in 1876—probably the last one held in this area.* 

In many districts, especially in Cardiganshire, the ride to 
church was preceded by another ceremony, that of pwnco 
[question and answer in verse] at the door of the bride’s home. 
The bridegroom’s men, gwpry shigowl [the men of the ‘ seek 
out ’] set out on horseback for the bride’s home early in the 
morning on the wedding day to attempt to escort her to the 
church. Various obstructions arc raised to prevent their 
acccess to the house—ropes of straw across the road, the barri¬ 
cading of the road with stones and, in many cases, the erection 
of a cioinlin or [quintain]. This consisted of ‘ an upright 

post, on the top of which a spar turned freely. At one end of 
this spar hung a sand-bag, the other presented a flat side. The 
rider in passing struck the flat side, and if not dexterous in 
passing was overtaken, and perhaps dismounted by the sand¬ 
bag, and became a fair object oflaughtcr.’* The word wintfnin 
some parts of Wales came to be given to the rope held across 
the road before the bridal party, a custom which still flourishes 
in Cardigansliire and Carmarthenshire and elsewhere. 

When these obstacles were passed the bridegroom’s men^—a 

iP. S. Price : Wshiy if LUfucwtl, pp. 34*5. 
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party of from a doaen to a score in number—were prevented 
from entering the house by the secure barring of the door. To 
gain admittance they had to win a concept of wits carried on in 
verse between local rhymesten employed in the service of both 
parties. The contest might last for several hours and examples 
of the verses used have been recorded. The following were sung 
at Cardiganshire weddings and some of them, we are told, were 
used in the eighteen-nineties the verses were suz^ (or 
sometimes recited) by the party in the house (A) and the 
bridegroom’s men (B) aitemaccly : 

A. Dydd da ich, l&n gwm- Good day to you fair company 

peini What’s your business t^day ? 

Pa beth yw’ch neges Are you begging your way ? 

heddi’ ? Food Is scarce thb year. 

Ai he! eich bwyd y’ch chi 
ffior’ hyn ? 

Mae bwj^ yn brin eleni. 

B, Ty neges a fynegaf, My business I will state 

Mewn ’madrodd gorau In terms as plain as 1 can, 

medraf; But 1 have hastened on my 

Otid brysiais dipyn yn fy journey 
hyni And must get my breath first. 

Rhaid cael fy ngwynt yn 
gyntaf- 

A. Ai chwi yw teuJu'r gorth* Are you the people of oppxession 

rwm Who come to the tithe ? 

Sy’n dod i werthu’r deg- Let me know if you come in 
wm ? peace, 

A vhoddwch wybod a oes As your countenances lock so 
hedd, gloomy. 

Gan fod eich g\radd mor 
bendrwm. 

B. ’Rym ni yn dod ar neges We are coming on an errand 

Bros fab i chalon gynnes. From a warnvhearted young 
I nOl eich Ansi lygad Ion man, 

Yn dirion hofF gyrnhares. To fet^ your bright-eyed Annie 

To be his loving partner. 


: 39 September, iBp?. 
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A. Os soniwch am briodi, 

Yr ateb ge>vch gan Anni, 
Fod gofid mawr yn dd^n 
siwr, 

Yrigl^n & gv^r a iheulu. 


B. Taw sdn, yr ynfyd gwii'ion, 
Mae’r ferch yn barod 
ddigon ; 

AY unig un mae e’ yn nbl 
Yw Anni Dolebolion- 


A. A fuoch chwi'n awgi ymu 
lY bachgen boi’e h^di’ 
Fod rhaid caeJ tipyn o 

’scylhaig, 

C> 7 i cad^^' g>\'i'aig a theulu. 

B. Mae’r mab yn hen ysgoler, 
Mae’n arian lawer, 
Wrth dynnu glo o fbl y 

graig 

Ail gadw g^^^ra^g yn glefer. 

A. Ni chymer Ann mo’r coliei' 
Sy’n gweithio yn y 
dyfndcr ; 

MaeY rbai sydd yno, 
druain, gwael, 

Yn cael damweiniau lawer. 

At thU point the door is 
opened : 

A- Wei, tewi rhaid yr awron, 
Os ynt yn caru’n ffyddlon, 
Mae*n well 1 chwi gael 
mynd iY fisrch, 

Na siomi serch eich caJon. 


If you Intend proposing marriag;c 
You will get the answer from 
Annie 

That there U certainly gi'cat 
trouble 

In having a husband and 
family. 

Quiet, you silly fool, 

The young woman is willing 
enough 

And the only one that he wilt 
have 

Is Annie of DoIeboUon. 

Did you not suggest 
To the young man this morning, 
That a man ought to be a pretty 
good scholai' 

To keep a wife and family. 

The young man is an old scholar 
And makes heaps of money, 
Drawing coal from the bowels of 
the earth, 

He can easily keep a wife. 

Ann will not have the collier 
Who works in the depths ; 
Those who work there, poor 
things, 

Meet with many accidents. 


Well, I had better say no more 
now 

If they love one another faith¬ 
fully 

It is better you should take her 

Than disappoint the lover’s 
heart. 


On gaining entry the party had to find the bride, who had 
meanwhile hidden or disguised herself. When she had been 
discovered she was taken on horse-back by the groom’s party in 
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the direction of ihe church with the bride’s ‘ bodyguard ’ in 
pursuit. According to certain writers the pumeo took place after 
the wedding ceremony and was followed by the feast.* 

The bidding and the weddings described in the last few 
pages were most typical of south-west Wales, although they 
were to be found outside this region, as for example, in Defyn- 
n^, Brecknockshire.* In parts of north Wales, however, there 
were certain other features connected with the weddings. The 
best known of these was the wedding-cake which was the prize 
awarded to the fastest runner in a race which began at the 
church door the moment the bride had worn her ring, and 
ended in the house where the weddii^ feast was held. The 
custom was still kept up in Anglesey about 1890, though on n 
less spectacular scale.^ Earlier in the century the race was 
quite impressive and we are told of one man from Llanllcchid, 
Caernarvonshire, that he once ran four miles against thirty 
other young men and won the cake. Some indication of the 
importance of weddings in rural Caernarvonshire in this period 
is given by the remark that it was o^en at these social gatherings 
that young men met their future wives.* In Caernarvonshire 
and Anglesey, as in several districts in south Wales the bridal 
party and their guests often marched in procession to the 
church if no horses could be afforded. Lewis Morris mentions 
that the bridal party on their way to church danced Morris 
dances and were accompanied by the music of the fiddle or 
harp.* Another regional difference noted in Caernarvonshire 
and some other areas in north Wales was that the weddings 
were public ; friends and well-wishers attended of their own 
accord without beii^ ‘ bidden.* A charge of one shilling was 
made for a dinner which often consisted of wheat bread and 
sweet milk.* Morris records the same practice in the eighteenth 
century : ‘ They come home from church, dinner custards & 
payii^ on a plate drinking woeing, dancing, campto, each paying 

tp. : 0^. cA.. p. 169. 
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his shott, Fighting.’^ ‘ Putting y« young couple in bed/ 
another practice Morris refers to in the same context is also 
referred to by other writers, for example Pratt, who states that 
the men visitors put to bed the bridegroom, and the females 
the bride, ‘ after which the whole company remain in the 
chamber, drinking jocund health to the new-married couple, 
and their posterity, singing songs, dancing, and giving into 
other festivity, sometimes for two or three days together.’* 
A German traveller’s version of a Caernarvonshire wedding in 
1856 has recently been published in EngUsh.* 

Many Welsh marriage-customs had their coimterpart in 
other countries ; racing to church on horseback was well-known 
in parts of Scandinavia, as was the custom of accompanying the 
bridal couple to ihcir chamber.* The quintain was known in 
England in Elizabethan times and later,* and so were a 
number of forms of the bidding, under the names of bride-ale 
{* bridal’), bride-wain (Cumberland), wedding-dinner (Essex)* 
In Scotland a similar custom was known as a ‘ penny-wedding,” 
Thcpwnco or contest in verse at the door, as far as is known, was 
a purely Welsh form more akin to certain aspects of the Mari 
Lwyd and other similar customs. The setting for these marriage 
customs in whatever countries they were found was the closely 
knit peasant community where the setting up of a new house¬ 
hold and the founding of a new family were matters of concern 
to everybody. In their economic aspect the underlying 
sentiment in the bidding and similar practices is well expressed 
by a phrase used in the bidder’s ‘ rammas ’ quoted on an 
earlier pa^e, namely * a great many can help one, but one 
cannot help a great many.’ To this economic function had been 
added an element of merry-making and general social inter¬ 
course. It is difficult not to agree with the Rev. D. Parryjones’s 
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comment that the disappearance of the pageantry of the Welsh 
wedding in its various forms ‘ did much to weaken the social 
ties that bound the rural community together,’^ but the ail¬ 
ment is also possible that the customs disappeared just because 
the social ties were being weakened and could no longer give 
rise to such vivid communal celebration. 

The rural society which maintained these picturesque 
wedding customs was also concerned to ensure tliat the 
marriage vow was kept and chat family life did not deviate too 
widely from the ideal pattern. Divorce did not have a place in 
the countryman’s code, but there were several corrective 
devices which Itad become folk customs and through which any 
obvious breach of the ideal of married life could be rcctided. 
These customs constituted an unofficial legal system (which 
often came into conflict with the law of the land) deri\'ing its 
efficacy from the power of popular feeli:^ in communities in 
wliicli each man knew the business (and secrets) of his neighbour. 

In south-west Wales the name given to a local form of penal 
custom was y cc^l prea [the wooden horse]. The practice 
consisted of carrying a person, or his efl^y, on a wooden pole 
in order to make him the laughing stock of the community * 
In Tenby, Pembrokeshire, when domestic strife became too 
great—usually because the wife wanted to assume mastery of 
the home—* the neighbours step in with the prtn or 
wooden horse, An el^y of the offender is dressed up, seated on 
a chair, placed on a ladder, and carried on men’s shoulders, a 
crowd in procession preceding and followii^ the 
shouting, screaming, and beating tin saucepans &c. Halting at 
intervals, the nature of the offence is thus described by the 
spokesman :— 

Ran-dan-dan ! 

Betty Morris has beat her man. 

What was it with? ’ 

Twas not Mtli a laie, nor yet with a red, 

But ’twas with a poker, chat made him feel. 

ID. PaiTY Jones : IVWrt p, ^7. 
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At Other limes the neighbours are not contented with a 
mere effigy. When a man or woman are faithless to their 
marriage vows, the mob scht tJjc offending parties, fasten them 
back to back, mount them on the wooden horse, parade them 
about, proclaiming their shame, and pelting them v^ith rotten 
c^s and other offensive missiles. After continuing the exposure 
for some time the culprits arc taken down, and followed with 
hootings and execrations to their respective dwellings, where 
they are left to digest the bitter reproaches of their injured 
partners.’' 

According to 0 . G. Williams, the Carmarthenshire practice 
was to make a horse of straw and place a human effigy of straw 
on its back. These were carried as if on a bier by four men and 
joined by a crowd of masked people with blackened faces. 
Sometimes a gun was carried and the straw effigy shot. The 
processions were announced beforehand and would take place 
over a previously determined route for three weeks in success^ 
ion, Finally the effigies of man and horse would be publicly 
burned.* At Cynwyl Elfed in the same county, until about 
1865, a ‘ court ’ was held in which a large effigy of the offender 
was tried by a ‘Judge ' in the presence of a large crowd. The 
punisliment was invariably that of suspending the effigy by its 
arm or leg from the large oak tree growing where the villagers 
had assembled ; it was then burnt.* This seems to be a variation 
of the same custom. Professor Williams has shown how the 
cejyl prtn treatment was meted out to people who had given 
evidence in unpopular legal eases, and states that ‘ it can, 
indeed, be said with complete certainty that the Rebecca Riots 
were an extension of the practice of the pren.** The ce^l 
pren was not, however, as Professor Williams supposes, confined 
to south*west Wales. 

The terms ‘ coolstrin ’ and ‘ skymmetry * were used in 
Glamorgan to refer to a similar practice. The * court ’ has been 
described in detail by Charles Redwood in his book on the Vale 
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of Glamorgan.* The ‘judge,’ who was an old man wore the 
triangvdar-shaped collar bone of a horse round the crown of hia 
slouched hat; his train was a coverlet which was fastened about 
his shoulders and borne by a youth who stalked solemnly 
behind him. The ‘ eourt ’ was held in the churchyard, the 
‘ju^e^ sitting on the churchyard wall and conducting the 
proceedings with grc^ti solemnity. His attendant officers carried 
long while wands and a ‘ posse of rustics ’ armed with pitch- 
forks stood by to keep order. The ‘ court * was opened by a 
crier and the history of the case given. The ‘ court ’ was 
adjourned for a week and witnesses summoned to give evidence 
and the accused to defend herself. The mock advocates argued 
the merits of the case in the subsequent meetir^s, and finally 
the judgement was delivered, to the accompaniment of a long 
speech on the dangers of the tyranny of women. The verdict 
was that the inhabitants should ‘ hold a riding ’ on the husband 
and wife. On the appointed day the procession was led by the 
judge in his ‘ hat * and ‘ robes ’ followed by the wand-bearers 
and by the ‘ musicians * who used various household utensils to 
make an unearthly din. Then came the two standard-bearers, 
one with a petticoat at the top of a pole, and the other carrying 
a breeches in the same manner, only reversed, with the upside 
down. These preceded the two who impersonated the husband 
and wife, the former carryii^ a broom and the latter a ladle. 
Behind them followed the crowd who were delighted by their 
horse-play and who in turn made ‘ antic gestures and grim¬ 
aces.’ The procession was apparently made up of men only 
and when the party returned from a circuit through the villages 
of the vale, the women collected to scoff at them with hoots 
and yells. As the party passed the home of the husband and 
wife impersonated, the pole on which the petticoat flourished 
was fixed opposite the house and was pelted with mud, stones, 
addled c^s and dirt, until it dropped in tatters to the ground ; 
this occurred to the strain of the ‘ rough-music ’ and the 
vociferous acclamadoos of the party. The pole with the 
breeches was raised in place of chat with the petticoat to 

^C. Redwood : Tht VoJg ^Ola/imgM. 1 839. pp. a 74 ff. 4^ G. J. Willijires: 
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conclude the proceedings. It will be noted that the bone dots 
not figure in this Glamorgan form, unless symbolically in the 
collar bone of a horse worn by the judge, and that the mis¬ 
creant was not represented in efl^y. 

Even in the parts of Wales where the prea proper was 
known there were numerous variations in the custom. In 
Llanfyllin the wooden horse was mounted by a man (not the 
miscreant) and was carried about by four bearers ; verses were 
recited in the form of question and answer-* In Cardiganshire, 
only husbands who ill-treated their wives were coolstrined ; in 
Brecknockshire the wooden horse was only paraded in front of 
the house.* Degenerate forms of the custom were also found, 
such as the practice in Monmouthshire of tying straw round the 
gate of a married couple’s house when the husband had been 
beating his wife, ‘ so that he might beat the straw instead of 
his wife'.* Burning in effigy, also called ‘ ran-tanning' (cf. 
Tenby), was formerly known in the Pant district near OsNvestry 
where it w'as accompanied by * rough-music.** Farther north, 
in Wrexham the straw effigy was paraded past the two houses 
of the offending parties and then set on fire.* The custom has 
also been recorded in Conway where in 1882 a man and a 
woman were tied to a ladder and carried through the town to 
the singing of Yr tnetk ga'dd ei gwrthod [The rejected maiden].* 
As late as the dghtcen-nincties an example of a similar punish¬ 
ment took place in Amlwch, Anglesey ; the custom in that 
county was for persons found guilty of adultery to be carried 
naked on a ladder.’ 

Although the ee^l pren custom in its various forms was found 
in many parts of Wales, it was in the south, and especially in 
the south-west of Wales that it appears to have been most 
frequently resorted to. Professor Williams quotes a government 
report of 1839, on the establishment of a police force, which 
draws attention to the increasing frequency of the outbreak of 
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disorders associated with the practice of employing the 
prtn} With the introduction of an efficient constabulary the 
ct^l prat and similar popular punishments became increasingly 
rare or more subversive. What must have been one of the last 
examples took place in the district around Tregaron in the 
early mnctcca-fwtniics. 

Like many of the marriage customs the pren had its 
counterpart in England, where the term ‘ skimmlngton' or 
‘ skymmclry ’ was often used. ‘ Riding the stang ’ was a term 
which occurred in Shropshire where the effigy was called a 
‘ mawkin.’* The custom itself has been recorded in Yorkshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Durham, London, Gloucestershire, Lothian 
and other districts.^ 

Death 

The ceremonies which folknv death arc associated first with 
the preparation of the corpse for burial and with the burial 
itself, and secondly with the crisis in the family of the bereaved 
and among his friends. Death brii^s about the crisis ; the 
funeral brings it to a head, and displays both private and public 
grief in a solemn ritual. 

The death of a person was formerly announced by the parish- 
bcU, and the house where the corpse lies was called, in Caer- 
nar\'onshirc and Anglesey, cor£ [the corpse house] * No 
religious ceremony or rite took place immediately after death, 
although sometimes a person would be called in to pray 
defae deathMeanwhile the corpse had to be washed and 
prepared for the eofRn. This was called diioetUu [finishing] in 
Merioneth and Montgomeryshire, rhoi allan [laying out] in east 
Montgomeryshire, and troi 'e kHhic [putting him by] in Glam¬ 
organ.* The carpenter meanwhile would have called at the 
house to measure the body before making the coffin. In Llan- 
bryn-Mair, Montgomeryshire, it was the pracdcc for all the 
sbaxings planed from the boards to be placed as * bedding ’ 
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for ihc dead.* When the coffin had been made and the corpse 
laid in it certain steps were taken which were thought to 
presence it both against decay and, possibly, against evil 
influence. A pewter plate, a quantity of salt on it, was placed 
on the breast of the dead person (see No. 566 in Catalogue] ; 
a piece of turf wrapped in paper was used in Shropshire,* and 
a green sod in the Bctws-y-coed district of Denbiglishire and 
Caernarvonshire. Probably the damp-absorbing qualities of 
salt and turf was responsible for this practice.* Between the 
time of death and the funeral neighbours volunteered to sit up 
each night in the room in which the body rested. This was 
called Hffjflio’r corf [watching the body] ; any supernatural 
significance, which it might once have had, no longer existed in 
the nineteenth century when it was regarded merely as a token 
of respect and sympathy on the part of the neighbours.* 

On the night preceding the funeral the gu^huji [vigil, wake] 
was formerly held, and the term is still maintained in some 
districts. This at one time followed a pattern similar in many 
respects to the Irish and Scottish wakes, but like the Hebridean 
wake described by VaJlee, the gtaylnos had by the nineteenth 
century become an extremely respectable institution,* The 
form which it took in Anglesey in the middle of the eighteenth 
century still retained some traces of the light-hearted atmos¬ 
phere which paradoxically were once associated with it. Lewis 
Morris writes of it thus ; ‘ The night before y« Burying all the 
neighbours & Friends ofy« Deceased come & watch his Body & 
to say their prayers, or Pater nosters as y« saying is, padmta Vr 
loylnos as they term it, and there sltt up all night a-drinking 
smoaking singing of carols or some ancient odes to y* purpose & 
playing all little mountebank tricks as they can think on to 
keep themselves awake, At thdr entrance into y* house they 
first go to y« room where (the) dead Body lies & say the 
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Lord’s prayer kneeling by y« dead body, and when they get up 
one of y* nearcat relations or masters of y« ceremonies give 
each a cup of ale & they arc ordered to sit down. At y® dusk 
of night an evening prayer is read by y« clergyman of y« 
parish or if not present by one of y« company. The neglect of 
which they think to be a great slur on y< family. The sinpng 
of psalms if the^' can, or else fall to singing of carols which are 
andent songs containing Reiiecdons upon death &c. ZenmortaL 
ity of y« Soul.'^ A later writer describing the neighbouring 
county of Caernarvon half a century or so later, gives a 
similar account but adds " since Methodism is become so 
universal, some one stands up and delivers an oration on the 
melancholy subject, and then the company drop away by 
degrees.’* This marked the gro^ving influence of Methodism on 
this ancient custom which was to turn it into a special form of 
prayer meeting called in parts of Denbighshire cjfOTf<td gtilar 
[meeting of lamentadon]. The behaviour to which the 
Methodises objected was the light-hearted singing and banter- 
ing which were once typical of the although neither 

Morris nor Williams allude to the more extreme instances of 
what the Methodises thought of as unseemly behaviour. 
Robert Jones, Rhos-lan (1745—1829) describes a gmyln 9 s 
during the course of which a youth carried the dead body in 
his arms from the room where the coflin stood to the room 
where the company sat; after several attempts to frighten the 
neighbours, the youth fell xvith the corpse in his hands.* 
A Pembrokeshire writer states that until the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was a custom to draw the corpse up 
through the chimney of the house before replacing it in the 
coffin whatever the original signiiicance of this practice, 
there can be no doubt that, like other less objectionable 
customs, it was interpreted by the religious reformers of the 
nonconfonnist ascendancy as levity entirdy unwarranted by the 
solemn occasion. But many pre-Reformadon details were 
retained in the nineteenth century ‘ wakes.’ The room (usually 
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the parlour) where the body lay was decorated for the ^wytnos, 
the walls being covered over with linen sheets with laurel 
leaves pinned on to them in such a way that two leaves formed 
the letter ‘ T * or a cross. Two lighted candles were placed at 
the head and feet of the body, respectively. Even until about 
1850—1855 we are told that in a nonconformist neighbourhood 
on the boilers of Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire a lighted 
candle on a plate was placed on the chest of the body during 
the gwylnos} In the eighteenth century it is said that the 
custom was ‘ to invite some well-known singer to the gwylnes 
and it was expected he would come prepared with an elegy of 
his own composing, upon the dcceas^,'* surely a survival 
among the peasantry of a custom formerly common among the 
Welsh gentry and their family bards. The composition of 
elegiac verses which were later printed and distributed amoug 
friends was a praedee which outlasted the gmylms ; it was 
known even as late as the period of the Second World War. 
The gwyhioSy in its later form, ceased in Anglesey in the eight¬ 
een-nineties, but continued in other districts, such os Glamorgan 
until recently. 

The day after the gwylnos^ all those who had been present 
would visit the 1} ewS again to take part in the funeral. In 
Anglesey in the eighteenth century they would be given ‘ a cup 
of drink, & if deceased be Rich servd with cakes, wine &c,'* 
In Llanfcchain Montgomeryshire, one of the church commun¬ 
ion vessels was used to distribute spiced ale on this occasion 
until the middle of the nineteenth century.* According to 
another writer, an elaborate meal was eaten before the funeral 
and three or even four hours spent smoking shag tobacco and 
drinking ale in the house before formit^ the cortege. Some¬ 
times wine and finger biscuits were handed round after the 
guests had formed the funeral procession.^ In MaJlwyd and 
Llan-ym-mawddwy, Merioneth, the hot spiced ale {Add botlK) 
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consisted of ‘ beer diluted to the extent of one-half, sometimes 
iwo-thirds, of water ; and made stroi^ again by adding spices, 
ginger &c. The drink was served from a table at the door, the 
usual quantity being about one-fourth of a pint to each man, 
widx a small piece of cake.’^ In Anglesey, when the Jug of 
mulled ale and lemon peel appeared, all the males took oft 
their hats and perfect silence was observed while the atiendane 
presented the jug to each guest in turn, each of whom cook a 
sip and handed it back. Alternatively, a set of small thin 
goblets, ‘ the size of a small wine-glass ’ but different in shape 
and material were used specifically for this purpose. Only a 
few families possessed these, and they Vk»erc borrowed by the 
poor families of the district for funerals.* In Ardd-iin, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire the currant cakes eaten before the funeral left 
are described as being ‘ about 2 inches square, with a kind of 
biscuit about $ inches long by one inch broad placed across 
each.* These were handed out on trays just as the body was 
brought out of the house and placed on the bier.® In some parts 
of Denbighshire the familiar sponge cakes of the confectioner's 
shop were handed round, and it was considered an insult to the 
family to refuse to take one * On the whole the custom was 
quite an expensive cost to the family and it is net surprisli^ to 
read of the vestry meeting of a rural parish (Llanarmon 
Dyffryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire) in 1888 pledging those present 
to abandon the custom in thdr families and to use their 
influence with others. Besides beii^ dear, it was stated to give 
much trouble to the family at a time of affliction and to cause 
the cortege to be late.* In some parts however, food and drink 
were left until after the funeral. 

In certain districts a corpse-bell, or small haad-bcll, was rung 
by the parish clerk who walked a short distance in advance of 
the funeral procession. The bell is referred to in a terrier of 
Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd in 1729, and it is known that the 
custom continued there until the eighteen-sixties.* This pre- 
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Reformation custom was also recorded in the late nineteenth 
century in Caernarvon where a small hand-bell was rung to 
give notiee of an approaching funeral.* In Ysbyty Ifan, 
Denbighshire, the procession bringing the coffin to be interred 
in the parish church formerly had to wait at a certain place 
called Penrhiw^r Saint [the brow of the hiQ of the saints] until 
the church choir came to meet it. The choir, dressed in white 
surplices, used to sing before the bier all the way to the village.* 
In Uansanffraid, Montgomeryshire, it was the clergyman who 
came a short way to meet the cortege at the churchyard gate, 
where he would begin to read the service. In this village, as in 
many others in Wales, there was a traditional route which was 
invariably taken to the churchyard by funeral processions* 
A similar traditional route was always followed in Dolgellau, 
Merioneth, despite the fact that the building of a new street 
offered a shorter one. In Llai^attwg, Monmoulhsire, in the 
middle of the last century it was thought that, by taking a 
corpse over a disused pathway which had been irregularly 
closed, the path would remain public.* At the higher end of the 
social scale, in a manner which the peasant did not emulate, the 
niceties of precedence were strictly observed in the arrangement 
of the funeral procession ; sever^ lists have been preserved of 
the order followed in various funerals of the seventeenth 
century.* Apart from the procedure followed at these funerals 
little is known of their nature, but in the nineteenth century, 
among the peasantry, the procession often halted at cross-roads 
to change bearers and to sing a hymn ; usually the nearest male 
relatives carried the bier during the last part of the journey, and 
indeed, often lowered the coffin into the grave. 

One of the most interesting group of customs practised in 
connection with funerals relates to the different kinds of 
offerings made on these occasions towards defraying the 
expenses involved. As in the wedding custom of holding a 

JO August, t803. 

to. G«thiiiJone» : Gifffiwau (Ttifiu, 1864, p. 9?$. 

*T. GriEiih Joos ;' A History ot Oie Ptruh ori .1 an vin tfiraid,’ pp. iSS-J. 

2J Ociober, 

*e.g. (he funerals of Sir TSomas Mostyn (d. 1644) *^(2 Sir Roger Moriyn 
(d. 1049) is Lord Moetys and T. A. Glenn : 7 J» Mos/jnso/Muw. 1995. pp. : 97 - 8 , 
1J4 ; •k- also the order at the funeral ef .*^chbi^u>p John Willianu at Llandy^, 
1650 (W. WUliaiTu: n’l., p. 67). 
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‘ biddir^,’ the co-operative tendency of the peasant commujuty 
came to the fore and saw to it that the cost of the funeral meal 
and refreshments, as well as other necessary forms of ex¬ 
penditure, were defrayed, in part at least, by those who attend¬ 
ed the funeral. Even the poor were not forgotten on this 
solemn occasion ; bequests were made by the gentry in parts of 
north Wales to reward them for attending. Sir Robert 
Wilhames Vaughan of Nannau who died in 1843 directed that 
24 strong cloth hatbands be given to 24 of his poorest labourers 
or small tenants, ‘ the cloth to be enough to make them warm 
waistcoats,’ and also the sum of 2/6 each for attending the 
funeral.* Lewis Morris records another simpler custom in 
Anglesey, ‘ But if poor or Rich when the deceased is carried 
out of y« house he is laid on y« Beer, before y* door where they 
bring Two wooden cups one they fill with milk & the other with 
ale, over y« Body. Some Loaves or Cakes of bread & a cheese, 
with a piece of money Stuck in y« cheese, and this they give to 
some poor object of charity, first tasting of y® milk & all, the 
poor tasting likewise, if deceased’s name on cups.’* In 
XJsnsanffrald, Montgomeryshire, in the beginning of the last 
century the ceremony had degenerated to a distribution of 
alms (small silver), by one of the nearest relatives, to the poor in 
the yard of the house before the procession set off.* 

In the church and churchyard (wo separate contributions 
were formerly made by the persons who attended the funeral 
service, the one to the clergyman, and the other to the parish 
clerk ; both these customs seem to have been confined to the 
northern counties. The offering to the clergyman was 

made during or at the end of the service ; in Llansilin, Denbigh¬ 
shire, a small board specially fixed to the altar rail w'as used for 
this purpose and the total was later announced by the clergy¬ 
man.* In another parish nearby the service was interrupted in 
the middle when the clergyman leff the reading desk, and, 
after a short prayer at the communion table, took his stand at a 
table or desk. At this point, the chief mourner left the pew in 

.* 1 1 Idty, t893. 

SK. Owen : be. eit. ; aJw reconded by Tbonus Penfunl; Teas w Waltt, TTI, 
p. 160. 
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which he was sitting, went up to the table and pJaced a piece of 
money on it. The other mourneis and friends present all 
followed his example.* According to Bingley, the olFeting was 
made as a mark of respect to the clergyman, and where the 
latter was not respected the offering would be made on the 
coffin at the door of the house and distributed amongst the poor 
relatives. The poorer mourners at the church gave sixpence or 
a shilling, the more opulent half a crown or a crown, or even as 
much as a guinea ; these were the contributions from relatives 
of the deceased. They were followed by the rest of the congre¬ 
gation who intended offering silver. After a short pause those 
who could not afford silver came fonvard to make their 
offering—usually a penny. Bingley adds that the collections 
sometimes amounted to j^io or £15, but where the relatives 
were indigent they did not exceed three or four shillings. Where 
famihes were left in distress the money was usually given to 
them by the clergyman. As much as £50 to £60 a year was 
collected at ‘ offerings * of this kind in LlanbcbUg, the parish 
church of Caernarvon at the end of the eighteenth century.* 
The origin of the custom, it has been suggested, lies in the 
pre-Rcformation custom of paying the priest for saying masses 
ibr the deceased. After the Reformation the payment became a 
personal gift to the officiating clergyman, often used at bis 
discretion to relieve any hardship in the bereaved family. 
Gradually the criterion used in giving changed from the 
status of the dei^man to the status of the deceased and his 
family* 

Outside the church, at the porch or at the graveside, a second 
contribution was made, this time to the parish clerk. This was 
commonly known as arian rhaw [spade money] because it was 
collected on a shovel held over the open grave by the clerk 
himself. The sum collected varied but was often about one- 
quarter of the amount given to the clergyman. Like the 
igrwm the spade money became a token of esteem for the 
deceased and varied accordingly. Only silver or gold was 
given in this collection in Llangurig, Montgomeryshire, in the 

24 Pebruary« ( 975 . 
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nuddlfi of the Isist century.* In Merioneth, where a bowl was 
used for the collection instead of a shovel, the custom was 
open to abuse when a funeral went from one parish to another 
and a double offering collected by the parish clerks at the house 
and at the graveside respectively* At Uwydiarth, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, the offivm was a collection made in the church 
but given to the clerk and not to the vicar—an interesting 
variation on the custom. The funeral would be kept waiting 
while the clerk added up the sums given and announced the 
total.* The offhtm and crian rhaw were probably similar in 
origin but came to be associated with the particular services 
rendered by the clergyman and his clerk. 

Another form of contribution was found in some parts of 
north Wales until about iSgo. In Mallwyd and Uan-ym- 
mawddwy, Merioneth, the ‘ shot ’ as it was called was held at 
the nearest public house—usually near the church. ‘ All 
females, as well as males, were expected to go there and 
contribute towards the “shot”, or, more plainly, for a supply of 
drink. Beer was brought on the tables in Jugs, with small 
glasses, or earthenware vessels, for distribution. The male 
portion of the company would generally contribute sixpence, 
and in some cases, a shilling each ; and the females half of that 
sum. It would not be necessary for any one to stay there to get 
the value of his money j he or she might take a drop and go. 
But any one who went home without going in and contributing 
to the “shot” was looked upon with suspicion. The names and 
addresses of all who contributed were written down, and the 
record would be handed over to the nearest relatives of the 
deceased, who, when an opportunity offered, would pay the 
same respect to the memory of their departed friends. After 
the first contribution was expended in drink, tobacco &c., the 
steward, or person in charge of the “shot” would cry out, 
Y m<u'r t}yn rkydi \ [The house is free 1] when those who wished 

iB. HiiDer: *Pftroehiil Ac<ouo( of LlAafun;’. Umt, CM, 111,373. Ao ituempt 
to ih<Jida this cuatoffi a wu maae Ut 1 894 {fyt'patt. $ 1 J&auary. 1894). 

In DoJfdlui. however, the custom stili exbted in 1917. (Sj*~fojvs, 16 May. 1917). 

; : July, 1891. 

.' 98 Mtfch, 1917. Lewis Morris sutes ihu a collection was made &r 
the comi.maker too. This was done outside the house when he was busy oailmf 
the coffin ; the amounts varied from sixpence to a shilling. (H. Owa 1nV.. 
P' >43)« 
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to remain had to subscribe again, and so on-’^ The ‘ shot ’ 
according to another writer was held when the moumen were 
too poor to bear the expenses of the funerai; it consisted of a 
collection made outside the house, a plate being placed over a 
basin and the contribution being placed on the plate 6r8t and 
‘ shot * off the plate into the basin, ‘ so that the bereaved family 
might know what each mourner gave.’* 

Among the offerings made to near relatives of the dead person 
Elias Owen mentions that neighbours, friends and relations 
sent what was nccessai7 for the meal given before the funeral 
procession started ; the presents, often in kind, were taken 
before the fimerah* In the slate-cjuarrying districts of north 
Wales the usual gif^ was half a pound of tea or sugar ; this was 
wrapped in plain paper so aB not to give the name of the grocer 
who supplied the commodity.^ In some districts the gifts was 
two shillii^ or half a crown or even more. The amount 
received in one case about the beginning of this century was 
;^i 2/8/-. The custom was referred to as deuifon offmm [taking 
one’s offering] and the gifts were carefully recorded so that 
they could be returned when a death occurred in the family of 
any of the donors.* On the day of the funeral another oftering 
was made, everybody present placing a coin on the cofiin as it 
stood on the bier. This money went to the widow.* la the 
quarrying districts of Caernarvonshire this second offering was 
specifically towards the cost of the funeral and usually consisted 
of sixpence or a shilling from each person. ‘ The house is so 
arranged that if possible the neighbours come in through one 
door and out through another ; on the way, a round table is 
set, covered by a white cloth with a handkerchief laid cross- 
ways over it. A deacon or elder of the chapel (usually the 
senior deacon or elder) stands by the table as the mourners 
pass by, placing their ojmm on the handkerchief. Those 
neighbours who have not had an opportunity to danfon offnvm 
previously may place on the handkerchief, in addition to their 
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sixpence or shilling an envelope conialnmg their florin or 
half>crown» and bearing their name and addreas, so that It may 
be added to Che list. When all the mourners have passed by, 
the deacon or elder takes up the handkerchief and hands over 
the to the head of the family.^ Another account speaks 
of the handkerchief as being black-bordered.* Sometimes, 
when the offering was not made over the dead (i.e. on the 
coffin), it was given to the widow as she sat by the fireside, with 
her head covered with a shawl.® This was rather different 
from the ritual presided over by the elder and it is possible, as 
Mr. Frank Pricejones has suggested, that daikon offrwm^ at least 
in the form described by him, was a usage which achieved 
importance in the remote and poverty-stricken villages and 
hamlets which sprang up around the nonconfoimist chapels in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.* The 
customary funeral was described by William Williams of 
Llandygai in 1802 but there is no mention of this praedee ; 
instead the usual pattern of gwylnos, spiced ale at the house, 
offerings to the clergyman and clerk, and ‘ shot ’ at the public 
house are mentioned.* Blnglcy, also writing about the same 
time, of Caernarvonshire refers to the same practices but makes 
no allusion to the custom of danfon pfrum} Possibly the 
explanation is that the which continued as a noncon¬ 

formist prayer-meeting in south Walee and parts of north 
Wales, gave place, in the quarrying districts of Caernarvon¬ 
shire, to the visit before the funeral during which the o£rum was 
given to the widow instead of to the clergyman or clerk. 
Bingicy mentions that where the clei^yman was not respected 
the offering was made on the coflin at the house and distributed 
among relatives.’ In an increasingly nonconformist community 
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it would be natural for such a practice to become more wide> 
spread and for church oiferings to decline. The presence of the 
chapel elder lends some strength to this view. It is likely that 
here again we have an example of the change of character in an 
ancient custom as it was adapted to meet new social conditions 
by merging it with another equally old custom and puling it 
of undesirable elements. 

Mention must be made at this point of a custom whose very 
existence in Wales has been held in doubt, namely that of the 
‘ sin-eater.’ The first reference to the ‘ sin-eater ’ anywhere to 
be found Is in the manuscripts of the seventeenth-century writer 
John Aubrey who wrote of him thus: ‘ In the county of Hereford 
was an old custom at funerals to hire poor people, who were to 
take upon them the sins of the party deceased.... The manner 
was that when the corpse was brought out of the house and 
laid on the bier, a loaf of bread was brought out and delivered 
to the sin-cate r, over the corpse, as also a mazard bowl of maple, 
full of beer (which he was to drink up), and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he took upon him, ipse 
all the sins of the defunct, and freed him or her from walking 
after they were dcad.’^ Aubrey adds that the custom existed 
in Llangors, Brecknockshire in 1640, and in 1686, he writes 
‘ this custom is used to this day in north Wales.Apart from 
Aubrey, the custom is not mentioned by name by any other 
writer until 185Z when Mathew Moggridge of Swansea 
described the custom and added further details which he 
maintained were obtained from Llandybic, Carmarthenshire, 
where the practice ‘ was said to have prevailed to a recent 
period.’ The additional material comprised the foUowing 
description. * When a person died, his friends sent for the 
Sin-eater of the district, who on his arrival placed a plate of 
salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the salt a piece of 
bread. He then muttered an incantation over the bread which 
he finally ate, thereby eating up all the sins of the deceased. 
This done he received the fee of 2S. 6d. and vanished as quickly 
as possible from the general gaze ; for as it was believed he 
really appropriated to his own use and behoof the sins of all 


^Lansdowne MSS i& B.M., dUd by Win Sikes ? Biiiiih Goblins, p. 
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those over whom he performed the above ceremony, he ^vas 
utterly detested in the neighbourhood—regarded as a mere 
Pariah’—as one inredeemably lost.’^ The existence of the 
custom has been denied by Silvan Evans who described Iiimsclf 
as not having been ‘ indiiferent as to the customs and legends 
of the land of his birth * and whose profession {clergyman), lie 
added, often brought him to contact with funerals.* Moreover 
another writer who had lived at Uandyble for many years and 
who claimed to be well acquainted witli the history of the 
parish, its customs and traditions, had ‘ never heard of such a 
thing * as a sin-eater* The evidence of this writer is impressive 
because he had collected ‘ Welsh lore ’ for Sir Thomas Phillips 
and claimed to be well-acquainted with ‘ Welsh lore ’ in 
almost every parish in south Wales/ While Moggridge’s 
claim maybe open to doubt—he may well have been misled In 
his interpretation by the practice of placing salt on a plate on 
the body of the deceased—Aubrey’s evidence may have been 
true of the seventeenth century. Even he may have been over- 
emphasiring a custom which Lewis Morris and Bingley 
describe as existing in Gwynedd, namely the eating of bread 
and ale over the cofhn by a poor person. But neither of these 
writers, admittedly describing conditions in a later period, 
makes any allusion to a belief similar to that outlined by 
Aubrey, which accompanied this custom. The evidence as 
regards Aubrey’s claim is not conclusive, but it appears that the 
nineteenth-ccniury description of the custom is not well- 
founded. 

The funeral is soon over and the memory of the dead, at 
least among distant relatives and acquaintances, soon weakens, 
and life resumes its normal course once again. It was probably 
the realisation of this fact which underlay the practice of 
giving memorial cards, printed elegies and mourning rings. 
Just as memento mori rings with their skull and cross-bone motifs 

^Anh Centb., id^s. f>. ^0. 
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wcr« worn by the livang to rcjnind themselves of the inescapable 
fact of death, so also were mourning or memorial rings worn to 
remind the living of their dead relatives or iriends. Often the 
hair of the deceased person was woven into a neat pattern and 
incorporated into the bezel of the ring as a decorative feature, 
while his name, age and date of burial were engraved in the 
metal-work. Often provision was made in the dead person’s 
will for a rii^ to be bought and paid for out of his estate. At 
the funeral of the Earl of Powis in i8oi gold memorial rings 
were presented to persons present at the funeral.* Often the 
rings were in black enamd with a miniature painted on ivory 
representing an urn with a figure. Small seed pearls were used 
as an enrichment especially for their value as symbols of tears.* 
The memorial card with verse, black borderir^ and sometimes 
a picture of the deceased, was a similar memento which was 
used by the families of the deceased for distribution among 
friends and relatives (See Nos. 501-521 in Catalogue and 
Plate 15). In an earlier age the payment of money to buy 
mourning clothes v/as provided for in the will of thenlead 
person. Madam Mai^aret Godolphin of Abertanat, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, who died in 1766, herself prepared dresses to be in 
readiness for twelve poor widows of the parish on the occasion 
of her funeral; similarly Sir Robert Howell Vaughan of 
Nannau, Do^ellau, who died in 1792 pirected that several poor 
persons be clothed to attend his funeral.^ 

It was formerly the custom for the funeral sermon to be 
delivered some time after the burial, usually on the first or 
second Sunday afterwards. On this occasion all who had 
attended the funeral came again to the church to hear the 
vicar preach the special sermon. All would wear their crape, 
silk and cloth emblems of mourning. In the Montgomeryshire 
and Denbighshire border districts this service was referred to as 
yr Gxl gladdsdigaetk [the second burial] \ in the early nineteenth 
century it took place on the second Sunday but was later 
changed to the first Sunday after the funeral.* In Radnorshire 
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the service wa^ known as (he ‘Month’s EQd^ a corruption of 
the name ‘Month’s Mind’ which was given to the pre- 
Keformatton service held In commemoratioo of the dead penon 
a month after his death. It was believed that it was unlucky to 
leave the house where the death had occurred before the 
'Month’s End’. In Radnorshire the custom which was 
general in Victorian times is still to be found, though not so 
often as in the last century.^ Possibly traces of this custom 
survive in the nonconfornwi churches of Wales where a 
special seiat [society meeting] in which the elders and the 
minister testify to the character of the deceased member, This 
meeting is usually held after the evening service on the Sunday 
foliowii^ the death or funeral. 


*W. H- H<nv3e : fis^skin, p. 137. 
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CHRISTMAS AHD THE HEU’ TSAR 

i Deeoracions ft^r c and le : tvra examples of (issue paper (oranR and 

white restectiv^) cui to give a loose bell-like decoration presumably (or 
hanging vom the candlestick; a third nao^ie is diflerendy cut* As 
formcriy in use at Ooelbren, Glamorgan' Donor : Edward Thomas, to,:, 


9. Christmas Greeting Notepaper ' folded sheet of notepaper with a hand* 
coloured woodcut in place of letterhead. IllustratioD shows servant 
carrying in joint of meat decorated with a sprig of hoUy. With legend 
^GCCD APPETITE TO YOU, SIRS* and holly-leaf decoration- 
Early t840’a. 7.5* x 4.6'. i4.i5g;396a, 

9 ChrisCmaa Greeting Notepaper : folded sheet of notepaper with a hand- 
coloured woodcut in place of letiediead. Illustration show« a mother 
meeting her son at a railway station. With legend ' RETURNING 
FROM SCHOOL’ and holly decoration. Early t^’s. 7.5' x 4 ^ 3 '. 
• 4 -> 50 / 3 *®b- 

4. Christmas Greeting NotejMper : folded sheet of notepaper with a hand- 
coloured woodcut in place of letterhead. Illustration abotvs head and 
shoulders of a mao(?) and is inscribed ’ A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
YOU I AND UANV / RETURNS OF THE SEASON,’ Early 1840’s. 
7.5* X 4-6'. T 4 .i 58 / 3 a 6 c. {Plate 4]. 

9. Christmas Card ; with litlKwraph of robins in the siow an^ macripiioB 
' With bet / CHRISTMAS / wishes' on front and ilU following verse on 
the back ’ Such love be thine,—such / peace and joy, I aa discord oes'er 
can / destroy, f S. Herbert.’ Second half 19th century. From Maesieg, 
Glamorgan. 4.2* x s.8'. Doner ; Roderick G. Williams. 52.9/2. 

G. Christmaa Card : a padded sachet one side of which is decorated with 
silver paper lace and an oval satin medallion, ceatraily placed, on which 
is printed ’ A / Merry / Xmaa.’ The other side constsis of a satin cover 
with painted rose and violet flowers. Embossed ’ B. RIMMEL / 96 / 
STRAND / LONDON.’ c. : 875*80. From Glarnorgan. 5-5'* 3.8'. 
Donor t M.Thonuis. 99.965/(2. 

7. Chrsunas Card : a padded sachet of embossed paper and paper lace. 

Decorated on the ^roni with lithographed florai cut*outs and an 9^ 
medallion edged with silver paper. With v«ne entitled ‘ GOOD 
WISHES,' ’ Oh I smooth be thy path. / And unclouded thy aky, / And 
ioy and prosperity / Ever be nigh t / May Hope go before thee / And 
I0W walk beside, / And peace hover o’er thee / whate’er betide.' 
c. i875>8o. From Glamorgan. 3.9' x 3.7'. Donor: M. Thomas. 
29.265/13. 

8. Christmas Card : embossed card decorated with ramco flgures placed on 

either sideof a central panel repremilf^ a stage with the curtams drawn. 
With the inscription ' A merry Chrbcxnus.’ When two labs, one os «ther 
tide of the card, are pulled out the ’ curtains ’ open to reveal a coloured 
lithographed picuire in three dimeosioiu depicting a lake-side garden 
scene. Late 19th century. 4E'xS.i'. Donor : Martin PhUUps. 45.130/4. 
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9. ChiisunaK CS^rd : a »tout card decoraled in gold, greea aod ^llow. A ecnirc 

putd coittko of four afnaJler hinged cards which unfold Kparately in 
tour directions. These arc decorated wiih lithographed flowers with 
Chruemas and N*ew Year greetings. Published by Marcus Ward dt Co. 
Late igth cenrury. Frote the Vale of Keith, Glamorgai!. 4.7* x %Jo*. 
Donor : Mlfe G. M. Thomas. 49.207/6. 

10, Chriumas Card t yellow background with gold cnargin. To a lithcgr^hcd 

and embossed posy of coloured flowers k alCacned a label b^lng a 
Chrkunas grreiing. Late I9lh ceotury. From Bare7. Glamorgan. 
X S.C3'. Donor : Mks M. C. Coofae. 47.349/(8. 

it. Chrkimas Card ; xoeunted in a box, edged with nper lace. Itconsktsofa 
folded card fciogcd aad heavily padded od tM outside whero a fritted 
satin panel with printetl flower decoration is mounted on the satin cow. 
Inside the card arc coloured lithographs oTroses, with biblical text, 
rrligieus verse {hy Cecilia Havergal) and greeting for New Year ar«d 
C^hratmas respmvely. Late 19th century. From south Wales. 7* x 7*. 
Doi'or; D.J.*Davies. 43.75/16. 

19 . C^iristmas Card t decorated with gilt scalloped and embossed edge. ' A / 
hferry Xmas / in / you' inscribed oa central oval nedallioD. Last 
quarter 19th century, 3.5'x a. i'. Donor : Anonymous. 54.166/8*3. 


15. Chrbimas Card: a pad d ed saehei with a cover of emboesed white and 
silw paper decorated with a fioral eut*out on one side and a lichcgra)^i 

K iel with rmresentations of flowers and the msoiprioii * Accept my 
t / wkhea fw a / Happy Christmas ’ on the Ollier side. Last quarter 
iritbeentury. 4.8'x 5. t'. Donor : Anonymous. 54.166/90. 

14, Christmas Card : with serrated edges, projecting comers. Gilt decorations 
00 a light blue bacltgrouad. The booV-cover.ljj» rectaagularmedallion is 
blflcb with an embossed lithographed bouquet of eomred flowers and 
has gill decorations around the edges. It opens to reveal a posy of litho¬ 
graphed flowersandasmalleiive^^iaside which when unfhJded has the 
insaipuon ' A / Merry Christmas / to you.* Last quarter tpth ceotury. 
From Glamorgan. 4.5' x %/3^. Donor : Mbs Peoal^^n Price, so^g/gi. 
tPlaie 4]* 

Christmai Card : nioujiied is a box. It conakis of a fblded card fringed and 
beavdy padded oa the outside where the sadn cover is decorated with a 
printed posy cf flowers. Tlic card opeas to reveal two embossed Utho- 

S raphs of cherubs, the one playisg a trumpet and the other studying a 
teet of music. Tbc cloches of the choubs are of velvet and satin embossed 
to reproduce the cootoun of the body. With Xmas susd New Year 
greetiogi. C' 1893*6. Box bears a Carmarthen address. 7.0' x 5.5'. 
Donor : D. J.Davies. 4S.73/9. 

iG. ChrkcAas Csrd ; poaicard with Uthcerapli of three cherub* on fbsnt, willi 
scroll inscribed G 1 «y to God la ^ Highest.’ tlM back is (he ins* 
cription : * A joyful ChnsOBas to you ’ ana the vow : * My joys 1 brlogto 
Tm, / The joys Thy love hath given, / That each be a wing/ To 
lift roe nearer Heaven. /1 brin them. Saviour all to thee, / For Theu 
hast purchased alf for me.’ (mnees Ridfw Havergal). Published by 
Aapnaal Tuck 8t Sons, London. Dated 1^99. From Rumney, Mon- 
mouthahire. ^.T'zg.g'. Donor : Miss Mavis Coobe. 55.936/13. 
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17. Clicistmo Card : snail folded shc«( with »ealk)p«d edsfc'. Monugram ' L’ 
and addr«3» phni«d on cover. Greetings and name nf sender printed 
juide. Envelope to match, with Ceerkon. Monmouthshire, addrest and 
Paignton postmark doled i^ot. j.t/x t .7s'. Donor : Mits Mavis Cooke. 
55 .as 6 /tt. 

16. Christmas Card ; fofder with printed moUogs on cover and, iitside, a 
photograph of waterfalls m the Vale of Neath. Glamorgan, mounted in an 
embossed pa^ frame. Dated 190s. From Rumney, Monmouthshire. 
$.0' X 4.0*. Donor r Mi&s Mavis Cooke. 

19. Chrisunas Card : with emboBed decoration. Irumlbed *70. Connaught 
Road, / Cbtrdiff. / Accept Shaplaad Dobbs ‘ J Best Wishes for a Happy 
Feslfvaj. f five v Christ’s Maas, 190a.* 8.$' x $.5'. Donor ; Miss 
M avis Cooke. sj.sgd/iS. 

ao. Christmas Card : postcard with a photograph of a house on frost. Greetings 
and CaerIcOD, Monmouthshire, address on back. Postmarked Tinltfo. 
Monmouthshire, 1903. 5«5'x3,5'. Donor : M» Mavis Cooke. 55.336/13. 

91 . Christmas card ; folder ; hand>coIoured decoration with birds and flowers 
in medallion on cover and mscclptiun in embossed gilded lettering. Inside 
are printed the greetings, name and address of sender. Dated 1906. 
From Tftffs Well, Clamorgan. 3.7* x 3.7'. Donor : Miss Mavis Cooke. 

55.936/17* 

39 . Christmas Card : purure postcard of 'Fiatem Village (Monmouthshire) 
with * A merry / ^risunas ' superimposed m^iccure >a gilt. Meeting on 
back. Early 90 ih century. 5.35' x 3.4'. Donor: Miss Mai's Cooke. 
55356/16. 

S3, Christmas Card : small folded card whh embossed oval panel on cover. 
Decorated on cover and inside with hand*painted flowers. In envelope 
posonarked Cardifl* toio, and bearing a Rumney, Moamouth^'re. 
addres, 3.0' x 9'95'. Donor ; Miss Mavis Cooke. 55.936/19. 

94. Cbristmas.tree ligure ; a doll with straw body, wooden hands and leas, and 
the head (in wax) of a bearded white-haired old man. The olothiag 
consists oTknee length trousers, tunic, short cloak, and phrygian type 
cap, all of woollen canvas. A pair of spectacles » paiatea on the doll’s 
face. L. i' 3*. Used on a Christmas tree at Abertiliery, Monmouthshire, 
about 1835. Donors : Miss H. Cole, J. Cole, Mrs. M. J. C. Ms«ey. 
46.399/to. 

35. CalfiDtig: skewered oranges (in wax) studded with oats and surmouiited 

with sprigs of holly. Donor Dr. C. T. Vaehell. Pro. 97. [cf. Flare 6). 

36. CaUmug : skewered orange (m wax) with oats and boUy deeoratioa. From 

LlaraaiT, Glamorgan, 1909. Donor : Mrs. HalHday. 08.78. (cf. Plated]. 

97. CaUmit : skewered oraogc with oats and b^ty deeoratioa [inoompluic]. 
Used ic the LlandafT distriot, Glamorgan, on New Year’s Day, 1939. 
Donnor : Mi» Maud David. 39.5. [cf. Plate 6]. 

96. PrrUnu ; numerous twigs, leaves and fniit (beliiding becies and oranges! 
are flxed ia holes bored in a sanJcircular wooden board which is rneunled 
on a slightly larger cardboard base having Uikc cork uuds underneath. 
A small panel centrally plated an the sem (circular side of the board is 
decoraieo with a little wool. D te.^'. B. g*. Made near IJandybte, 
Carmarthenshire, 19T4. Donor ; T. Matthews. T4.13. 
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99. New Year Card t with border and coloured lithofr&phs of flowers. 
Inscribed ‘ h'iiA Sat fyijie/ ^ and with a verse enittlcd* Tne / Secrei o/a 
Glad New Year': * He u thy Lord ! oh. 1 axn glad / of this j ^ ekd that 
Thou art Maiter. Sovereign, King I / So gJad.^eeauje it u six^ rest to 
know I That Thou hast ordered artd appointed all, / And wile yei order 
and appoint csy lot. f For though so much I cannot uodeniand, / Ai;d 
would noi choM, has been, / and ysi may bo, / Thou choosesc and Thou 
ruleat./ Thou my Lord I And tba ii peace. I P. R. Havergal.* Printed 
by C. ivReweU. c iSSo. From Maes ieg, Glamorgan. 4.3'x 3.0^. Donor : 
Roderick G. Williams, 53.9^3. 

30. New Year Card : with narrow gilded border and emhoased posy of Howera. 

The inscription ‘ May the New Year / be a Fro^eroui one t ' is ernbos^ 
ID gilt. Inscription in hartdwhiing on the back, c.1880. From Maes-reg, 
Gl^organ. 4.4' x 2.3*. Donor Roderick G, Williams. 53.9/4. 

31, New Year Card; two flaps of gilded embossed paper fold over a card <>( 

padd^ silk similarly deenrat^. On both side of the card and flan are 
coloured lithogra^ of flowers, a robin, a sall^ ship at sea aad ^anta 
Claus. Od the back of the csrd a cut*out conshCing m a coloured litho* 
graph of a posy ol {brget*n^*aoa liAs to ^ow the ^flowing; veise entiiM 
NEW YEAR’S { whh / May this year the ha^piet / be / of all you 
have passed below— / May you peace aad prosperi'^ see, / Such as none 
but a God can / beiow i / May all possible blessings / atiand you ; I May 
heavenly enjoyment be / youn ; / And may Jesus mpteet and / berrieo 4 
you, / Tilt you reach those f EJysian / shores.' c. 18B0; from Glamorgan. 
5.3'a 3.S' (folded). Donor : Miss E. M. Thomas. 49.104/5. 

3$. New Year Card ; a folded red card with a coloured representation of Su 
George and the Dragon emboeed on the cover. Inside the cover a red 
ribb^ bolds in place a plain folded card on which New Year greetings are 

e ted. 0. 1000 tfrostRumney, Monmouthshire. 4.7^ x 3.5'. Donor : 

: Mavis dooLc. 55.256/19. 

33. New Vesur Card : a folded rod card with a photographic print of Builth, 
Brecknockshire, on the inside of the back, ^c cover, which has a small 
olendat, is Inscribed ' Times / change, / and we with Time, / but not in 
waysof I^endsbip,' c. iboo; from Rumney, Monmouthshire. ^5'x3,5*’. 
Donor: Miss hfavis Ceo«. 55.336/30. 

54. Mari Lu/fd: horse’s skull, draped with white cloth and decorated with 
rosettes and coloured and with eyes of boitle.glass. Made at 

Uaiig^vi^, Glaoorgaa, in 1686. Dow : T. C. Evans. Pro. 99 
(dTPIate 3j. 

35. Mari Lvfd: horse’sskulJ with bottle-glas eyea. tfsed by the lace John John 
of Cowbridge, Glamorgan, (d. 1937 ag^ 91). Dooor : Harry Thomas. 
* 9 - 347 - 

3$. Mari Luyd: horse’s skull draped with white cloth and decorated with 
rceeties and coloured tapes, and with eyes of bottle glass. Made and used 
Is 1933 in Pcn*lyrch and Whitchurcb, Glamorgan. A Mari La^ of dm 
type had been lo donor’s family for over 60 years previously, and the 
donor had taken it round each Christinas since 1697. Also the stick 
carried by the ™" who led the Mari Lm^ Dooor : Thomas Davice. 
33.4/1.9. [Plate 3]. 
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37. Mifi Lu^ (model); a KCtasgular piece of white clolb is folded aJong ooe 
of ihe dia^nals aad (he outer edges sewn together io ooe comer. SniH^ 
with cotton wool and with pieces of coloured mncerlal attached to re* 
precent ears, the comer whkn comprises the head is aha^«Ii^ m shape. 
A mouth and are inked on the doth. L. tS*. Made [for N.M.W. 
by donor to depict the type of Afnh Lu^ ia use in Solva, Pembrokeshire, 
In (be tgth century. Donor : H. W. Evans, ip.ss^. [Plate s]. 


$8 WaauU'bowI: viMc, turned, with cordons. Early rBth century. 

Hv 8.8'. Diam. 8'. 11.38/3, 

39. Wajaail-bowl and cover : of reddish*brown earthenware covered with white 

dip and glazed. The slip forms a ground fbt incised decoration consisting 
of aig'zags. geometrical figures and crude tree and plant patterns. The 
bowl is encirded with loop^ handles, the cover appears to be a rmlace* 
menr. It is ornamented with loops and moulded (igures of animals and 
birds. Around the edge of (he bowl b the inscription ; * dated In the Year 
of our Lord (8 % a? tds?.* Formerly used at LlangyBwyd, Glaznoi^an. 
Made at Pwenny, Clamorgan. Ht. 13'. Diam. i i.jv Base 7.^5'. .A 13(8. 

40. Wasail-bowl and co'per : of red earthenware coaled with white slip and 

glazed. The slip farms a ground for IneUed decoration conaisdng of tig* 
aags. Mcmetrical figures a^ crude tree and plant pattons. The bowl is 
encircled with Iooi>m handles. The covo is ornamented with loops and 
moulded figures otanimals and birds. Inscribed ' TIionuuArAyrDeber 30 
Maker 1834.’ On the eover * Langu * and ‘ Spring.* and on the loiver 
part of (be bowl is the following imperfeer attempt at an * * Dial 
nid ocs bai yn bed / Ar lester wna I nil wyllsdod / O waitb Arthir weithiwr 
hynod y Y gora iw y chwi fe garia'r clod.* Ht. >6,25''. Diam. (4'. 

8.5'. t>ooors : Mr. & Mrs. ^apton. 23.394/1, (*U>tc 1}. 

41. WaBil.bowI and cover : of reddish*brown earthenware covered with white 

slip and glazed. The slip forms a ground fbr incised decarailoo consistiog 
of zigzags, geometrical figures, asA crude tree and plant patierm. The 
bowl is encirled with looped handles ; the cover ornamented with loo^ 
and moulded figures oi' ajumals and bir^, aad inscribed ‘ GIA to 
Mr. WUliazn Cox House of Correotioa Swansea from Mr. Morgan 
Mornas Road Surveyor Bridgend Deer. 23, {836. Made at pTis.* 
(i.e. Ewenny, Glamorg^), Ht. {5.5*. Diam.: 3,5', Base 8.75'. ^onor : 
F, E, Andrews. 24.2;^. >]• 

43. Puazle*jug, earthenware, glazed, decorated with Incbed tulip and other 
plant desi^. With ioscripiino ‘ MD/iyoi 1 * (ns). Said to have been 
made at Cxvenny, Glamorgan. Hu 6.7'. Diam. 4.S'. Base 3.$', 34.340. 

43. Punle>Jug, eaiihenware covered with white slm and glazed. The slip forms 

a ground for incised decorsitioos eoasbil&g of crude plant and leaf designs. 
Tbejug inscribed ‘ G£ ’. About 1750. Made at Ewenny, Glamorgan. 
Ht. o. r, Dsam. 4.8', Base 3'. Donors: Mr. & Mr. Knapton. 33.394/2. 

44. Puzsl«*jug, red earthenware, partly covered with white slip and glased, 

IttscribM ‘ August (8 in the year of our Lord 1892.* Made at Ewenny. 
Glamorgan. Ht 7'. Diam. 4.8'. Base 9.8^. Donor : Dr. L. Cobbett. 
3a,5®9. 
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45. of nd rArchcnwaTr maud with wltlte shp and elavvJ. !>«oraicd 

with inciard designs depicting cnckcrel. tulips and sry^zed noral mniit*. 
Juaibcd ' G + G Made at Pc<i*coed, Glainorgan. Ht, 5,3'. 

Bw<a.75'. Dtam. 4.5'. bonorC. F. Pox, P.S.^. 38.10. 

46. Puwle-jug, earthenware, ginned, with rural scene. Ht. 7^, Base 5', Deam. 

5>7'« 49«5®s/>* 

4?. Wrot'bouM, of wood, derornied with coloured ribbons. Made in 1863 by 
Richard Cobb, sexloa, Marlon, Pembrofceahire like those he made sixty 
years earlier. I.. 14'. B. H. y'- r>onor ; T. H. Thomas. 98.333. 
[Hluu 3]. 


EASTiR 

48. £0;>clapper : two siaall oblong tvoodes boards are loosely strung at one 

end to a third piece with a handle, which lies bseween Ihnn. L. 8*. 
B. Used in eoilecting ew at lUater-tlme by donor when a boy at 
Amlwch, Anglesey. Donor : David Hughs. 50.6. 

49. Pgg'Ciappcr : sitnllor to No. 48. L. 9*. B. s^'. $(.aoG/t. (Plate 6]. 

50. Egg'Clapc^ : an obloog board 7' long and 3' wide is pierced lo the centre 

by a cylindrical piece of wood, one end ofmicb acts u a handle. A small 
hammer, with a bead long is hinged to the other end. When shaken 
the hammer swings and knocks the board at both ends. 31.006/0, 
[Plated]. 

51. Caster Card ; consisting of a small booklet of 6 leaves with embossed oed 

lichograji^ted rose sprig on covet. The Title ' 'fbe / Flow.reCs Baaier / 
Admoruiion * is embossed on the cover. TIte pages are deeoAted with 
coloured litlwgraphs of llowen and seaside wene artd contain N'erees by 
Isa. J. Posigaie. Dated Easter tSpS. From Rumney. Monmouthshire. 
4.5' X 4.0', Donor : Mts Mavis Cooke. 55.036/s 1. 

f/AIiVBST 

52. Core maiden : in wheat; cousisCiag of the upper seettoos ofaice straws uith 

ears bound with string (Kplacine eacllo straw blndu^. L. 7'. From a 
cottage at Newton, Pormcawl, Glamorgan. Donor ; A. H. Lee, M,C.. 
M.A, 13.: so, 

53. Ooru maiden : three strands, each eonslsdog of 15 stentt, are entwined and 

rfed with string at ibe head and at (he eara. Mode In 1909 for the 
Niiioaal Museum of Wales ; of (he kind known at Llangoedmor. Oardi* 
ganahire. L. 18*. Donor : ff, G. Payne. 29.670. 

54. Cora maiden ; of plaited oats, each of three strands consisting of approxlra* 

aulv ten stmue. The upper parts of the stems bearing the ears are lefl 
uaplaited. L. 32'tplait^ section a* wide and t'de^. Made at Treed* 
rhiw'fec, Peneader, Carmarthenshire by the donor. Donor : David Jones. 
30.69. 

55. Com maiden; of flat-plaited wheat with ears protruding at half-inch 

intervals giving the appearance ofa leni. The plaited ponlon is between 1* 
and t}* wide and tapers towards the top. X. 31'- B. yi'* Made in 
LUsgynDo. Radnonhire by the donor. Donor : David Evans. 36.224. 
[Plate 7J 
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$6. Com-maiden t of Hac^plaited barley and aimtlAr (o No. 5^ b design and 
conrirjcUMt. The plaited porcion varlea between .7' ai^ t.i' in width. 
L. 32^'. B. 10*. hfademLiangynllo, Radnorshire by the donor. Donor: 
David Evans. 35.258/2. [Plate?]. 

57 > Corn maiden ; of llni-plnjied osn and similar to .S*o. 55 in dttiga and 
constniecion. The pJaltrd portion varies between .6* cum i.a' In width, 
L. 32'. B. 9'. Made In Llaagynllo, Radcionhire, by the donor. Donor : 
David Evaoj. 55.258/2. (Plate 7]. 

58*80. Com ataidefu ; bi wheat; plaited wit]i five straws tn gi\*e a stem hepia* 

C ial iu section. L. to*. Avera^ width 1*. Made In 1958 by tbe 
tor. at Peft*rhivv. Tf-coeh, CiTutu .-Won, Ourdinnshirc. Dmor : 
T. Davies. 36.5:^/1 >3, fPlate 8], 

6c. Com maidert: hi oats; ilw straw Is plaited to give a hollow spiral stem 
about 2' thick, the ba^ of which coiisisw of a bunch of ears. From the top 
of the atecn sprt^ two uuiilar loops whiuli return to tlie stem near its centre 
and terminate in two btinchia eurs tied with red ribbons. There is .t 
sliort loop for hanetng ; both this and the licads of the other io^ are 
bound with red ribbon. L. Made in 1048111 Llan*non, Cardigaoshire 
by the donor. Donor ; W. D, Williams, 48.269, [Plate 8). 

[Nom-Wilih] 

62, C'orn maiden : a plaited stem (}' thick) of oats with bunched ran at tbe 
head is decorated wiib eigiii loops of plaited straws springingfrom top 
centre. At the centre aL*o are Uunuhra eurs. With a loop for hanging the 
omuneni. Made in 1928 by Edward Mlaion* aged 84. of Ford^s 
Yockleton. Salop. L. 13^'. Dotior; MissS.F.E. Bromley. 29.53a. [Rate8]. 

C3. Com nuiden : about 50 straws of oacs are bound lighdy with straw and 
slruig, giving a stem 1 i' thick from wbivi) ibe ears hue in a tight bunch. 
The stem is decorated with plaited straw in the form of two loops passing 
dirough (he centre of the stem, and with ears protruding at (be base of the 
loops. .A sntaller loop k used Ibc hasging thic oruacaeat. L. 13'. From 
McMifbrd, HereTordmire. Donor : Mias M. Wight. 38.92. 

G4. Com dolly ; a thick circular stem of plaited straw Is surmounted by (be 
loose heads bearing the eats of oats ; thinner plaited stems springing from 
the base form loops with others springing the cop. L. 1 ?'. B. 4^'. 
Made at Rockfc^, Tenbury, Worcestenhice. Donor ; Mn. Bblu^. 
43.322/1. 

85. Com dolly : similar to No. 64 but in wheat. Made at Rockford, Tenbury, 
Worcestershire. Donor : Bishop. 43.322/2. 

66. Corn dolly : In wheat: (he straw is worked to give a hollow pyramid fbm, 
the edges of which are Ibrmed through plaiting. At the apex of the 
pyramid a a bunch of ars while througn the pywaid passes a straw 
which k looped at its extremity for banging. !•. ig*. Width 4'. Hungup in 
Wioford Church. Bristol. September 1943. Donor : The Rev. .A. J. H. 
Hobbs. 44.101. 

67. Com maiden ; 10 wheat, barley and cats. Tbe straw is worked to give a 
large conch.like form with spiral edges made by pbudog. This bangs 
from (he square open base of a mueh imallec conch similarly constructed. 
Prom each como of tbe square base of the lage cox^h bang four other 
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coDchs with can of bulcy and oats. The square owning in the 

bue of the lam conch ii fortned by straw work recedins m a pyramid 
shape into the &ody of the cooch. It k decorated by ears ^ wheat, barley 
and oau. L. eg'. B. f*. Depth 7^. Made at Cood m op< Tewkesbury. 
Gloucenershire. I94i> 48>i5t> 

68. St. Brifid’s Cros : each of the four arms of the cress is made up orsn rush 

stems bent in half astd interlocked with these of the other three arms. 
Copy efa crocs made in tgoy is Co. Aacrim, Ireland, to* x to*. Dooor : 
T. H. Thomas. 10.5. 

69. St. Brigid^a Cross : simitar to No. 68 but made of larger stems. Prom 

GleDcolumbkille, Co. Donegal. Ireland. t4.5' x t4.s'. Donor: A. C. 
Hadden. iO.6. 

70. Sc Brigid’s Creases: one is sbular to No. 68 with the arms of the crocs 

bound together with woollen thread, the other is a three-armed croes. 
From Co. Donegal, Ireland, la'xia'. Donor tT.W.Proger. 38.379/1 *2. 


mTff 

71. Krth^ Card : paper lace and embossed ^per with elaborate design 

depieu^ harvest scene with bousa and oaio crossing a viaduct In me 
ba^diground. With centre oval medallioD of satin on whkb verses entitled 
^ TO A FRIEND / ON HER BIRTHDAY ’ have been printed : ^ Arain 
appears thy natal day, / Again with ble&mg be it gown’d / Is feeing 
frw, and wiKly gay, / Kiay'st thou on eaim reure be found. I Health 
and peace, and ^enty smiling. / Biasings mere (ban earth can tell, / Life’s 
tempeinious hours bailing, / Gild thy pathway—Fare thee well.’ With 
isanuscript greeting on ba^ Mid tgth cencu^. g-B* x 2.8*. Donor : 
Mrs. D. 5 didd]eburs(. 31.47/8. 

72. Birthd^ Card : paper lace and embossed paper with rcptesentailon of birds 

and ww«rs etc. Circular centre medallion consists of a verse entitled 
’ A BIRTHDAY’printed on satin : ‘ Dear friend, on thisthy/natal day, / 
Acc^t my fond and ardent / Wuh, / That many many oiok you’ll see / 
And each one happier than thb. / And that saen year that circles / past, 
May xvith earth’s sweetest joys / be crowned ; / And ever And thee on this / 
day. / In health and wealth / and friends around.’ Embo as ed ’ WOOD.^ 
Mid 19th century. $.7* x a.6'. Donor : Mrs. D. Mtddlebunt. 5147/9. 

73. Birthday Card : embossed in gold and silver and having a acaUoped cdge» 

with an oval central aedalhon depicting a wreath of lowers around ^ 
inierip^ ; * Wahmg you / MANY HAPPY RETURNS / of the Day.' 
On the back m hana*wri(ing is the inscription: ’ Nov. i7(h I 186$ / 
from your afrecDonate / Fapa / the last Birthday / at Scnool.’ From 
^rdin. 3.9* X S.4*. Donor : Un. M. Baker. 55.56^. 

74. Krtbday Card : a booklet of lithographs and vmes entitled ‘ God’s best for 

tbee' published by CasteU B/othera, London, and i^ted ifi Bavaria. 
Early sotb cenSuiy. From Rumney, Monmouthshire. 4.7' x 4.4*. 
Donor : Misa Mavis Cooke. 53.236/22. 

75. Birthday Card : an envelope of paper lace padded with paper. With verse 

entitM ‘ Krthday * and floral decoraCion : ‘ Many happy returns / of the 
day. my friend,— / Many bappy rehinu to thee,— / and when Heaven 
ro earthits/ blesings tend,—May yours a / large share be ^Maymanya 
day of pleasure come,—and thy life be devoid of care,—and wherever / 
you may chance to roan,—May / you itiU find happiness there. / Again 
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and again ( wuh ihee / Well,—With more oftruib / than (his can lell.' 
Embccsed* MEZK,’ c. (E70—:68o. Prom the Vale ei Neath, damorKan. 
g.i' a 2.$'. Donor : Miss £. M. Thomas. 49.207/9. 

7$. Birthday Card : a padded eovelope oTembosed paper. A flap of paper lace 
with eolouied reproentatbA 01 rargci*me*noes as eenwe mMallicm lifts 10 
reveal verse eQtiilcd ‘ The Birthday ’: * All hail to f the day of your f 
birth on this morn I / —For your health and / prcvpericy always I pray. / 
May your life be all rosea, / artd from a thorn 1 And / may you have 
many happy rcium* / of (he day,—And though yean roll / by with 
unvarying round.—And old / age creeps on as we travel our / way—Yet 
still, with a love / dtat life only can bound, / I'll wish you “A happy 
return of / (he day"-' e. (872-80. Prom damoigao. 4.2' * j.e*. Donor t 
M. Thomas. 39.265/11. 

77, Birthday Card : embossed card with perforated border. A flap consisting 

of an embossed card in the form of a bouquet lifts to reveal centre medall¬ 
ion with floral decorauoo and bscription * Wishing you / Many Happy 
Returns of the Day.' Late i<)th century. From the Vale of Neatli. 
Glamorgan. 4.0^ * 2.7*. Donor ; Mis E. M. Thomas. 49.207/8. 

78. Birthday Card : embossed card with perforated border- A Hap coosUting 

of an embossed card in the form ofa bouquet of roses liTls to reveal centre 
medal) ion with floral decoration and inscription ' Wishing you / Many 
Happy Returns of the Day.’ Late t9th century. From the Vale of'Neath, 
Glamorgan. 4.o'x2.7'. Donor : Mis E. M. Thomas. 49.207/7. 


COUJiTSffJfi 

79. Spoon, handle decorated with chip«carving and inscribed 'MI 1721.* The 

top tenmnates in a rectangular bead with a notched geometric des^. 
With a smaU hole for suspendon. From Tonytefail, OUmorgao. L. 9.3*. 
Donor : Mrs, Mary Coxe. 41.240. 

80. Spoon, Caeman^onshire’Cype stem, on which la a shield •shaped panel 

cootainii^ glazed inscripuon on paper ' O. Daws / ' 1 ^ Hen / Clyaoog / 

$ 5.* The head has a beati.shaped hole (or suspeosien. L. 6.4'. From 
anog, Caernarvonshire. ir,i8i/90. [Plate 93, 

8t. Spoon, similar 10 No. 80 with the glazed inscription on P^er ' M. Daws / 
Faeday / Clynog / (735.* L. 8.4'. From dyeaog, Caermarvooshire. 
ii-izi/91. 

82. Spoon, handle adorned with chip carving, heart device and date * 1787,’ 

E ierced end, with loose woodeo ring, saaaU cruciform device 00 bowl. 
. 8.4'. From Cohvyn Bay. Denbighshire, 00.(06/1. 

83. Spoon, similar to No. 80 with the glared Inscription 00 psper ' M. Jono / 
Cyrnani / lodm / Waenlawr / toot.’ L. 8.t'. Prom Waun^fawr, Caer* 
atrvonshire. i^or : Alan O. Whitehead. 37.S59/:. 

84. Spoon, similar to No. 80 with the glazed iascripiion on paper ‘ C. Jones / 
Cyruant / lodge / Waenlawr / 1621.’ L. 8.3^. From Waun-fawr, Caer¬ 
narvonshire. ^nor : Alan O. Whitehead. S 7 * 359 / 2 - 

85. Spoon, delicate upering handle with representaiions of planu and geom- 
eO’ical designs in chip>carving. Parallel grooves on stem back of 
handle. L. 10.5'. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 53.101/1. 
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S6. Spoon, handle has hean*ihap^ op«nii^ above which a a hole (br siispauioD. 
*ni« top edee of the handle U dacerated with notchino. From CoM-eocb, 
AbergM, Denbifhahire. L. 6.9*. Doi)or : Mias Ma^aret firodrick. 
^ 40 ?/ 4 . 

87. Spoon* with dolphin-sbaped handle and pierced hole for auapemlon. 

From Caernarvonshire, L. 6.9'. OoQor : S,^ Paaeoe Williams, 54 ,fd?/ 3 > 

88. Spoon, wiili larR boavshaped bowl decorated on back with incised leaf 

deeifn. SmalT loop-hao^. Foaslbly from Caernarvonshire. L. 6.3*. 
Donor : S. 6. Pascoe WllJianu. 54.197/5. 

89. Spooo, with ridged stem and curved disc terminal. Prom Bangor, Caern* 

arvonshire, L. 7.6'. Donor ; Dr. G. Evans. 83.356/t. 

90. Spoon, xvieh ridged stem and curved dbc terminal, L. 8.2', Loan : Alan O. 

WhiMhaad. 53.101/2. 

91. Spoon, with ridged stem and eurved terminal. On the stem the ouitlue of a 

heart and arrowf?) has been cut in relief and delineated with studded pina. 

1,7.7'- 58454/•- 

92. Spoon,with narrow ridged Siam. Thecurveddisetenninat is asymmetrical in 

shape, aitd the bowl u attached at right^tsgles (o the stem. L, 7'. Loan : 
AUb 0 . Mliitebead. 59.101/3. 

93. Spoon, with ridged stem expanding totvards the head where it consists of die 

^po of a bmrt outlined with cKip.ean.ii^. L. 5.3'. Loan ; Alan O. 
Whiiahead. 59.101/ 4 . 

94. Spoon, with lUt narrow handle widening towards the head which k decor* 

ated with the outline ofa heart in relief. L. 134'. 58,254/2, 

95. Speofl. with handle of a non .geometrical outline ending in a curved disc 

teminal. With a heart, ifuoripdoo ' M.J.* and * 19 * inlaid with red 
sealing wax, much of which has disappeared. L. 7.9*. Loan : Alan O. 
WhiteWd. 53 .iO»/ 5 . 

96. Spoon, handle of irrepilar outline decorated with chip.carviog and a 

lierted heart design. 1 .. 8.2'. Lena : Alas 0 . Whitehead. 53.iot/6. 

97. Spoon, decorated with chip eaxvir^ and simple fretted design. Tbick stem. 

Prom Pencarr^, Carmarthenshire. L. 104'. Donor: Mn. D. R. Davies. 
55.123/2. 

§8. Spoon, with handle tbnned into an irregularehaped pair of spectacles, with 
angular loop for nupensioD. L. 10.1'. fteia south.wot Wales. 35.235/7. 

99. Spoon, handle square in section, with two slots, one above the other, formed 
b)'pillars eoniaiaisg locee balls. The head oftbe spoon cooaiseofa 
oireular panel ehip-ear^^ with a heart and geomeirioal designs. The 
mscriptien * L.R/ is found on the back of this panel, and the date* 16B7 * 
on the handle. The letters ‘ IW * have heeo roughly incised on the bade of 
the stem. L. 8.6*. Loan : A. J. Irving, 35.62. [^te to]. 

too. Spooo, with handle square in sectwo, chJp.carved, hollowed and contaialng 
a ball, with a 8even*Unked ehain for suspension. L. 24'. e.1750. Prom 
Llanrwst, Desbighshire. 03.198. [Plate 9]. 
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lot. Spocn^ with box'like handle cut out ct ihe solid, cross on (Moreod 

MM in froQi, fUnksd by sloB containii^ balls. Wttb a loose ting for 
susponston. loscribed ' M. Powell. Com*a 4 nc*inoch 1779.’ L. 10,5'. 
04.{69. (Plated]. 

1 03 . Spoon, with octagonal ’shape liandJe hoUotved out to form a slotted chamber 
in which two WU run freely. An octagonal ring encircles the handle 
below the slotted chamber, and a similar one (or swivel) probably formed 
the bead of tl>cspoon. (Itisoowmissiiu). The insoiptioo * M. POWELL 
; 78 t ’ isear\*ed on the^iasdlc. From Brecknockshire. L. 9 '. 5S.ttj/3. 

tog. Spoon, handle consists of two short chambers alongside each other, each 
cODtaioing two free-running balls. At the top of the handle is a swivel 
anacbed by three double (one pale of which has been replaced by 
wire) to a small panel pierced wUh a hole for hanging and inseribM 
* E/W/iBgi ' in poker*work. With circular daigns in poker work. 
L. ts.g*. Loan t Alan O. Whitehead. 53.101/39. 

<04. Spoon, With glaxcd recess in handle, cocuauiing tlie inscription ‘Mary 
Phillips / S^t. 38 /1844.' The stem has four wooden balls running in ui 
elongated slot. With loop fur suspension. Painted black. From Carat* 
arthenshiro. L. 10'. 04.388* 

105. Spoon, 8iemS4)uaio in section slotted to hold two runnii^ lulls and expand¬ 

ing to git'e a fan-shaped bead with beaded outline. Decorated wim two 
interlinked hearts and initials * M ’ and * 5 .* L. 9.3'. Loan ; Alan O, 
Whitehead. 53.101/11. 

106. Spoon, widi handle square in section, hollowed, with cwo loose balls. 

Head has a sunk rectangle (now empty). With chip .carving. Behind the 
hMd and of the same dimecsions. Is a n:^ loop (fbr suspension) spnnging 
from the same base. L. 6.9'. Loan ' Alan O. Whitehead. 59.101/13* 

107. Spoon, handle st^re in section with hollowed chamber eoniainiog three 

baJb* With two sunken recesses one containing tbe inscription 
' £ 1.’ on paper covered with glas and (be other conainii^ a piece of 
glass. Decorated with sig-aag ehip*carvaig and fretted heart, aianoad 
and other designs. L. 8.3*. l^oan :-^lan O. Whitehead. 53.101/14. 

108. Spoon, plain handle square in section with hollowed chamber coocaming 

three loose balls. The curved terminal is pierced with five holes and bears 
the date ‘1884*. Handle and terminal decorated with aig*zag cblp-carving 
on front and back. U 7*4'* 58.354/3. 

:09* Spoon, Itandle square in section in lower part with a hollowed chamber 
containing four loose balls. A plain ms^ Is mounted at the head of the 
handle. L* 7.1''. Loan : Alan O* Wmtehead. 53.101/18. 

I to. Spoon, handle square in seetios tn lower part, with hollowed chamber 
conuiniog two loose balls. The head of the handle conabts of an inverted 

r r^hapM panel with a fretted heart device. Decorated in ehip'Carving. 
7.9'. Loan : Alan O* Whitehead. 53.10:/17. 

III. Spooc, low0 part of handle carved and fretted la the form of a shield, being 
outlin^ in relief on ihe inner side and bav^ debased volutes on che outer 
s^. The upper part of the handle consists of four {nllars coBCaiDUig a 
loose ball, ^^th loop and chain of eight links for su^TCosioo. Dellcaiely 
carved. L. 15.7^. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead- 59*101/18. 
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119 . SpMa, vritb handle Muve in ouldne hollowed into rwo chambers oF 
diffvcni liaei. The fowet ehambo' contains live hails, the upper none. 
Decorated with crus<roes chip-carvio^. The head of the handle U 
outlined In the shape of a ball. L- 10.4'. Loan ; Alan O. Whitehead. 
53.101/19. 

113. Spoon, handle recian^lar in oudise. hollowed into two chambers rujtDia^ 

aJoepide each other contaiiunf two loose balls ca^ Below the cbambers 
a an marled heart device in fretwork. The head of the handle has 
debased volutes. Decorated with chip-carvii^ aod groovitu on back and 
front. Stem coosisu of a twisted shaft. L. 7'. Loan ; Alan O. Whitehead. 
53.iot/ao. 

114. Spoon, handle square In se c tiop hollowed out into a chamber eontainiog 

three (M*mniUBg balU. The head of the consists of a narrow 

panel with a cross in relief and a fretted heart device. L. 15.2*. Loan : 
Alan O. VShitehead. 53.101/st. 

1:5. Spoon, from a small rwo*loopcd panel two heavy sp^s bang by means of 
two links. The handles are thick and square is section and each contains a 
angle slot with four loose balls. Handle* aad stems are decorated with 
chip.ca/ving. The bowls are almost triangular In sbape. with the apex 
towards (be Item. L. tS'. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 

1:6. Spoon, with handle square in section, hollowed, with three loose balls. 
Curved diM temUnsu on the back of which is Insoibed * C. Owens. / 
A.D. 1871.' L 7.0'. Loan : Alan O. \Vhftehead, 53.101/12. 


117 . SpooDi with handle oval In bcciiqd and divided into four separate ^jcnings 
surmounted by a swivel ring, the ball of which works In the iopa»si 
opening. Each of the other openings has a free*raoving bsJI. Decmted 
With chlp-carvIng. Incised floral de^m and mscribed ‘ A.FHs.’. L. lo.a^. 
From south Wal«. Bequest of the Ute Mis A. G. Bvans. 39.595/2. 

It6. Spoon, handle rectangular in section, with two parallel openings each 
cnotaining a wooden ball. Heart d)amoi)d.ahaped qpoings above. 
The (ace has simple wavy.line*ajid*dot carviM and the mlilals WB are 
inscribed 00 the Mck. Bowl ladle-shaped. L. 10.9'. Prom Narberih, 
Pembrokahlrc. Denar ; John Karris, 34.74/2. 


119. Spoon, handle square in section, with two woeden balls playing in a fbur- 

S ’"ir«d opening; heart-shap^ loop (imperfect) above ^or suspension. 
p<arvM. No decalb. L. 7.9'. 31 490. 


1 90 . Spoon, handle square in sectioa. with two slots, one above the other, formed 
W four thin pillars and enclosing locee balls. Decorated with chip-carving. 
To the head of the spoon, which u decorated with a heart, a knife and 
Ibrk are attached by means of a loop and link. An anchor is attached to 
the head by means of a nine-link chain, and a whistle by a three 4 ink 
chain to tlK anchor. L. 2C.5'. Said to have been made on a fkrm at 
Bridgend or Caephilly. Glamorgan, 29.569. 

i9t. Spoon, liandle square in section, with wooden ball playing in elongated slot. 
Iflcbed surface decoration {Heart and xb). Looped, with loose ring for 
suspeasion. L. 8.3^. From south-west Wales. 85.255/6. 
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I9S. Spoon, handle square in aeciJon, with a rout<Qrnered opeaii^ ceoiaining a 
Ioo«e baU. Below it is another opening, ihe front face of which a solid and 
» chip-carved with a geonetrical design. There is also cbip.carving at the 
head. The stem is ociagenaJ and Rued with a movable cular. There are 
two links for su^ensloo attached to the spoon by a swivel Rttine, The 
bowj is heart-shaped. L. 14.5'. td.ti6. 

taS. S{woa, handle square ia section and hollowed out. with bevelled angles, 
imperfect heart des^ at the head. Interior contains tivooeges, one within 
the other, a loose hail within tlie innermost; (be outer cage Inscnhed 
•A.J. Rain.' L. 9 - 8 *. 13.49. 

124. Spoon, with handle rectangular in section, forming a four-windowed 
opening, surmounted by a rectangular loop. The bovd Impotfect. Rough¬ 
ly made. L- d.s'. 04.388. 

195. Spoon, handle square in section with hollowed chamber (balls miaing). 
Stem of bowl ndged. With loop fer hanging. L. 6'. 58.354/4. 

( 36 . Spoon, handle formed of four thin piUan enclosing locec ball. A chain of 
four links is attached by a swivel working in a hari-shaped opening. 
L. t5.8'. Prom Beaumaris, Anglesey. 03 .^/ 3 . 

13 ?. Spoon, handle square in section, with broken swivel ring for su&pcnaion, tlic 
lower end of which is visible in a hollowed slot; aootlUr elongaiei slot 
contains three bsJls. Incised decoration. L. lo.i*.. From Colwyn Bay, 
Denbighshire, ot .374/4. 

198. Spoon, widi handle square In section, chip-carved hollowed and eeniaining 
two balls in separate slots. With a fiv’cdinked chain fer suspension. 
L. 19'. From north Wales. 01.374/5. 

S 99. Spoon, with handle square in section, chip-carved atid hollowed, coo twining 
three bsJis in two slots, with a nine .linked chain fer suspension. In- 
scripilon ' R /0 & J/M * on head, and date * * on stem both inlaid 

With red wax. L. sa.d*. From IJysfaen, Denbighshire. 04.104. 

130. Spoon, the handle oombins two types usually found separately. Near the 
bowl it is square in section and has a slotted chamber wfth nine free- 
running balls. About si ins. from the bowl the handle the shape 

of a narrow panel $ ins. long, decorated with fretted heart and diamond 
devices and a swivelled loi». The initials ' AD’ aad two coneoDtric 
circles, b ted sealbg wax, decorate the panel L. t6.5'. 58-954/8. 

j 31. Spoon, like No. 130, thb ecnbbes both panel shaped and slotted rectangular 
type*, but the proportions are diBerent; whereas the panel is about 0 im. 
long, the sloti^ rectangular section is only 3 bs. Ioj^;. Decorated with 

a -carving, fretted geometrical aad horse-shoe devices, and a few red 
Qg wax d esigu. Balls fTOmslocted chamber. X.. u. 1'. 58.354/9. 

ign. Spoon, like Nos. 199 and tgo this corebmes two forms which are aormaUy 
distinct. The sloiied chamber, which is rather short io leugth <i£ ins.), 
contains five balls. The panel section Is thicker than usual and U flanked 
by a pillar on each side. Decorations consist of a geometrical design b 
imtwock and some sealing-wax work. Swivel missing. L. io>8*. 58.344/11. 

133. Spoon, narrow panel fretted with heart and geometrical designs. Decorated 
in parts with chip-carving tilled with red sealing wax (unflnished) with 
initials * T.J.P.* L. 10.9^. 5&.954/10. 
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134. Spoon» with uperins handle bearing vine leaf decoration. L. tn.j'. froro 
Column Bay, Deobighshire. 01.374/6. 

133. Spoon, wicli tapering handle carved in has relief to ihow a vine branch 
springing from a conventionalised vase, and bird. With a small hole for 
suspension. L. 10.6*. From north Wales. 00.106/4. 

136. Spoon, tapering handle carved with bird and vloe branch springins from 

vase ; cJiip.cacN’icg on stem. L. 11.9*. From north Walea. oo.i<^/ 5 . 

137. Spoon and fork, with idcndol haodles. The tapering p^el i» carved In 

bas relief below 1 vine branch spring^ from a cOQ%enciODalized vase and 
bird. L. (oTocbl to.2'. From iheTumpaalnt detrlct, Carmarthenshire. 
Donor ; ( 1 . Uoyi^-Johnes. 30.311/23. 

138. 13^, Spoon and fork, narrow panel handles with clup-orving (leaf motif) 

and criss-cross decoration. Spoon has vase and plant motif at bead of 
panel while Ibrk has bird and rabbit. Apart from this diflerence they are 
Meatieal. The following iasenpiion. io re'licf, occurs on both * MAD.\M : 
SYBIL: MARGARET: THOMAS / BORN : FEBRUARY THE 
55TH 185? I MARRIED '. 2?TK OF : JUNE t 188a.’ L- 11.7’* (fork) 
M.s'(spoon). Spoon 38.S54/)2. Fork 38.254/13. 

140. Spoon, with tape ring handle carved In bas relief to show a vine bnach 

springing from a ronventionalired vase.and bird. L. it'. Fr^ Caern* 
arponshire. 16.7/40. 

141. Spoon, with lapgjpg handle carved in bas relief to show a vine branch 

springing from a conventionalised vase, and bird. L. 10'. Probably aorth 
AValc*. m. too. 

142. Spooo, with panel handle 2.s' broad, carved with birds on vine branch 

sprinjing fram a vase; chip>carving decoratioo. Debased volutes at 

i ’unction of purl arid stem (one volute raising). Stan inscribed ' 1879.' 
..12.2'. Prom Liys/aeo, Denbighshire. 04.105. [Plate 9]. 

143. Spoon, tapering handle carved with vine branch springing (roa vase and 
fretted heart and key.hole designs above. Chlp.carviog on stem. L. is'. 
From Llys&ea, Deabighsbire. 04.103. 

144. Spoon (part ofhandle only) ;sraa]JfUtpaAel, with undulating aides, one face 
with leaf and flower motif esjoed la bas relief, the other with vice leaf 
deeeration treated similarly. The edges chip-canad. Fine and delicate 
worlanansbip. Length of Ikageiieat 4.1'. 00.107. 

145. Spem, handle swings on a pivot, and Is heavily decorated with eblp<arved 
bird, geometiical and otl^ desius which are Inlaid with red sealW*wat:, 
curved disc lemunal. Oo the ba& are carved the loscripdon' LOUfSAR/ 
FLECHER * ud the date * 1825.’ L. 7.2'. Loan ; Alan O. Whitehead. 

146. Spotm, handle decorated with criss*cros8 incisions and clilp*carving and 
Dscribed ' M. L/18S9 * In inlaid red sealing-wax. With a pierced hm Ibr 
suspenskm. From the Bridgend district, Glamorgu, L. 9.7'. 42.33. 

147. Spooa, panel handle decorated with fitiied geotnetficaJ, bean, and shield 
devices outlined with chip-carving. A losenge-shsped sunken reoess is 
now empty. L. 8.3'. Loan ; Alan 0 - Whitehead. 33<ioi/27. 
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1 48. Spoon. nArrow pAnel hAnrile with Lbc nunc * JOHN ' in la/^c Icitcn cu t ou i 
in ftetwotk. L. 9.5*. 58.454/j. 

149—154* identical spoons, narrow panel l^andJc decorated with chip* 
carving and insaibM * M ^ N / tSjS ' in red sealing xvax, MNfor Mary 
NicImU, Golden Gro\‘e, Carmanhcsishire ; ihe spoons v»'ere probably 
made in the Lfandeilo dbirict. CannivrthcfuKire. L. 9.5'. 58.223/1 >6. 
Donor: S.A.l*. Bullock. 

155. Spoon, wiih tapering handle. s<juarc*cn 4 ed. cliip«car\‘cd and (retted with 

heart-shaped and rettangular openings. L. 9'. ii.isi/qs. 

156. Spoon, tapering handle (looped at end) with two glased dtajitond.shaped 

rceeurs (glass mbslog in iowev receas; aud two fretted hearts. TIk stem 
has two wooden baHs rtinnii^ in an elongated slot. Prom Fembrokc. 
shire. L. 08.69. 

157. Spoon, handle broad and chip.mr\Td. witli hrari'slicvped opening. rroRt 

Solva, Pembrokeshire, L. 9'. 05.127/1. 

> 58. Spoon, narrow panel handle fret ted and mrved to dcpirl serpen i wltli coiled 
body, and bird preying on it. L. 8.5'. 58.254/7. 

150. Spooiu w*iih iiandle tapering into a uarrow panel, ^^'ith a fretted hart 
des^n and bole for suspension. Rudely executed. L. 7.2*. Loan :ALnnO. 
Whitehead. 53>toi/7. 

iCo, Spoon, with narrow panel handle 1.4* broad decorated with simple fretwork 
and ehlp«carving, Fluted item to bowl. Prom ,^berdal‘v, Glamorgan. 
L. 7.5'. Donor ; Miss E. Jonce. 56.954/33* 

161. SpooQ, wiib ridged stem and panel handle 1.5* wide fretted with key* and 
other deisns outlmed with ehlp«carving. L. Loan: Alan 0 . 

Whitehead 53 «'oi/t 5 . 

tCs. Spoon, slighcl)* tapering panel handle decorated wuJt fretwork designs 
(hearts and other devices) and 2lg*aag chip-rArving. Debased volutes at 
base of panel. With initials* JJ * and date* >858 * inredand black scaling 
wax respecliv*ely. L. 9.2'. 38.254/6. 

163. Spoon, with tapering handle decorated with chip.can'ifw and fretted lieart 

'and rectangular de^s. Varnished. Inset ibed * W on back. L. 9.9'. 
Loan: Alan O. WhTtehead. 55.toi/to. 

164. Spoon, panel handle docoralcd with chip.can'iDg and inscribed 'AW,' 

Thee is a shieid.shaped openliu at the head. From a coUecUon at 
Ruthin. Denbighshire. L. 9.6'. Donor : Alan O. Whitehead, 37.259/4. 

165. Spoon, similar to No. 164 in shape and (bnn, thoi^ih with sightly diderent 

dimensions and detail of design. Inscribed *JW.* Fanel hod imperfect. 
L. 8,6'. From a colkeiton at Rutbin, Denbighshire. Donor ; Xian O. 
Wbitebead. 97.239/$. 

1S6. Spoon, panel handle covered with chip carving on a aig^ag pattern. With 
frett^ heart design. From Merioneth. L. 9.8'. Loan : Aian O. White¬ 
head. 53.101/32. 
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t67. Spoon> %vith alim undecontcd handJe square in section and a ladle-shaped 
bowl. Handle broadens near the top where there is a bole for suspension. 
L« to.5'. From Rhhvbeina, Cardiif. Made by donor, Rev. St W. £, 
WilliafDs. 47 >e 55 / 5 > 

166. Speon, similar to No. 14! but with sJinvner handle. L. 11.4'. From Rhiw- 
beirtn. CardiC Made by donor, Rev. S. W. B. VViOianu. 47.85^. 

169. Spoon, handle consists of narrow panel with wavy outline and openings in 

ihe (bnn of hears, circles and a horseshoe twith mcisions representing 
nail'hoies). Small loops for suspcnsioa. L. ti.6*. From I^hiwbeina, 
Cardiff, ^dade by donor, R«v. S. W. E. Williams, 47.255/7. 

170. Spoon, with narrow panel handle decorated with several sets of geometric 

destfnS) mainly cinles and diamonds. Tlie topmost stage consists of a 
sem^ircular opening for uispenaion. L. i 4 « 3 '« From Upper Pordikerry, 
near Barry, Glamorgan. Donor : Mrs. I. L^is. 51.: 03/1. 

i7t. Spoon, panel handle carved with geometrical deigns (iquare>wiih«diagooal 
morffj and a little fittwork. Pr^ Brecknockshire, 1^9.8*. 5B.ttt/i. 

17s. Spoon, panel handle fretted with heart, geometrical and other desigris and 
decorated with chip-earving. With Inscription 'JW’ Inlaid wiu black 
wax. In the stem a pear-a£tped opting is iolsiid with a diflerest vrood 
which is held in poouoo by metal pins driven in through the side of the 
Stan. L. 9.75'. loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 53.101/31. 

17$. Spoon, panel handle fretted with three beritootal rows of vertlesJ slots and a 
sermeat of a circle at the top fbr hanging. L. 8.3'. Loon ; Alan O. 
Wnitehead. 53.io:/8fi. 

17^ Spoon, with pajiel handle decorated with fretted designs outlined by grooves. 
One of the (retted sections contains a twisted shafr. L. 9,2'. Lou : Alan 
O, Whiiehtttd. 33.101/85. 

) 75. Spoon, with handle of Irregular outline decorated with cbip.carving and 
fretimk. L. 7.8*. Loan ; Alan 0 . Whitehead. 53.101/84. 

i?6. SpooB, with handle of irregular outlioe. With heart devgns carved in 
relief and decorated with chip*carving smd geometrical fretwork designs. 
Inscribed ' E + J.' L. 8*. : Amsv O. whitehead. 53.101/8. 

177. Spoon, with head of wavy outline decorated with chlp-carving, joined to 

bowl by two cwisiedshaAs. L. 10.3'. 04.93. 

178. Spoon, with nmel handle, 8,6' broad, with fr e tted heart and other deigns. 

L. 13.5*. From Rhyl. Deabighshfre. 04.108. 

179. Spoon, with panel liandle s.s' broad, chip-carved, fretted with heart and 

other designs. L> S'. 04-4TO. 

180. Spoon, panel handle with fretted heart and geometrical deigns and chip* 

carving. The ioiilals ' U.E,' occur twice being both fretted and pricked. 

L. 8.8^ Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 33.101/33. 

18t. Spoon, with tapering panel hanf»^ fretted with geometrical heart and other 
deigns and decorated with grooving and cbip.carving. A wcoden ring 
ibr hasging the spoon is lo^^ through the fretwork. L. 94'. Loan ; 
Alan O. Vvhiteb^d. 53.101/30. 
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iSs. Spoon, v/Uh panel haadle £KC(«d with (eometricil and heart devieeaand 
eovered with ebip-earvins, L.8.S'. Loan ; Alan O. Whitehead. 53.101/39. 

185. Spoon, panel haadle decorated with a cosveniionaliaed representation of a 
house and a bowl of flowers. Inscribed ' H W ’ on panel and * >883 ' on 
her»e4hoe*shaped head of handle which ispicrcedwuha hole for hanging. 
Decorations and irtscriplions formerly inlaid with red sealing wax of whi 2 i 
nca remain. L. 9,7^. Loan : Alsin O. Whitehead. 53.rot/36. 

184. Spoon. saiTOw pattel handle decorated with chJp.cart'ing around the edges, 

geometrical and maze rooti^ in red sealing wax in lower pfx\, and fretted 
heart and other devices near head, Wiin hole for hanging. Inscribed 
* PR&$ENTI CHWI ’ is red sealing'wax. L. t>.5'. 58.354/14. 

185. Spoon, bent into the shape ofa pair of longs. The two bowls are attached to 

short handle, sou are in section, wbkh is slatted with free^runoiitg balls ; 
\be panel, whicn is bent to provide a spring, Uomamented with heart and 
other deviees id fretwork. L. 7.9' (closed). 58.354/!8. 

t86. Spoon, with panel handle, fretied with heart and other designs. A delicate 
leaf pattern and the date ' 1813 ' are inlaid in red sealing wax. L. 11.3*. 
From north Wales. oo.io 8 / 3 . 

187. Spoon, fretted panel handle ending la a h«art*shskped device, the whole 

l^ing elaborately carved. InscrihiM ' IC :8 as.* L. 9.3'. 06.393. 

188. Spoon, originally consbung of one large and two small linhed panel.handle 

spoons (one ot the smal I spoons is nursing) • The panel of the large spoon 
Ilbs a sunhen square reeecs with a representation of a clock foee covered 
With glass. Tins is surmounted by a coach and horses inlaid with black 
and red sealing wax. Below the recea is a sailing vessel also in black and 
red sealing wax. Decorated with chip-carving inlaid with wax. The stem 
is inKrib^ • BD(?) / RICHARD / GRIFFITH / RHAGF. 36 / 1805 ’ and 
is decorated with tlw outline ofa human face at the point where Ic meets 
the bowl The siDolier spoon b ioined to the larger by roeans of a link and 
swivel and haa decorated carving inlaid with black and red wax. It is 
inscribed * R.G. / 1&3.' Suspension U by means of a loop attached to a 
swivel. L. large spoon 13', small spoon y.s' i made by donor’s grand, 
father. Rhosh&waun, Caernarvonshire, ^aor: Mn. Lydia Jones. 
«S 56 . 

189. Spoon, roughly carved with intersecting circles. A hand forms the head 

and the regularity of the deugns is modifled at the aitachmeot of the bowl, 
roughly n^e. L. 19.5' Pro. s 8 . 

190. Spoon, with panel handle, fretted with geometrical and heart designs some 

of which are outlined with zig-zag ebip'Cardng. The panel is decorated 
on the front with a border ofzlg.sag chlp*carv^ down both ^e», and 
with a eeottetrical representation ofa plant siylisucalty executed in inlaid 
red sealing wax, L. t^o'. >8.87. 

tni. Spoou, panel handle fretted with geomeirical heart and other de»giu, and 
cbip<arved. Inscrib^ *1^43 * ' 1 ^ L.’ The Idler ’ & ' b carved id 

ea^ bottom corner of ibe panel on the &ont and back. L. 9*^'' Loan : 
Alan O. Whitehead. 53.101/36. 

193. Spoon, square-shaped panel handle decorated with heart and geometric 
designs in frerwork. 1., 7.9'. 58.354/17. 
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tgj. Sp^oi), with recun^i&r panel ?•>' broad* wttb IfiUld red wax ornament* 
atien* and the date ‘ 1056,* ano inlaid in rod wax. Pretud with heacU 
bird and other devices, and the letters * MD.* A knife, Tork* four spoons 
and anchor are artached by sffinsB to the panel. Shallow bowl. L. ta.i*. 
Prom Beaumans, Anglesey. 03.89/$. 91 * 

794. Spoon* panel handle $.$' broad* fretted with gcometncal and heart designs* 
and decorated with painted circular and heart designs. The top of ilie 

f tnel 0 rrcited to give a circular opeoiog occupied by a loop for hanging. 

hrec bowk. From Feorhyn'Coch* Cardiganshire. L. 17.7', Donor: 
Miss A, Jones. 56 'S 33 / 7 - 

>95. Spoon* panel handle 4.3' broad* fretted with heart* key-hole aud geometric 
designs ; and decorated with painted circular aad heart designs. Two 
bowls. From Penrhyn'coch, Cardiganshire. L. tj.s'. Dooor: Miss A. 
Jones. 56.333/6. 

196. Spoon, with panel handle, rectangular with wavy top; with fretted heart 
circle and teyhole devices and chip-carving decoration. Inscribed ‘ A.T.* 
Possibly from Cacntarvonshirc. L. 8.1*. Donor : S. E. Pascoc Williams. 
54-I97A« 

197. Spoon, with panel handle fretted with heart keyhole designs and con. 
tainio^ in a sunken rectangular recess covered by glass, the inscription 
* The Owner of / thk spoon was / Ellis Wynn / of Wyr&i.’ (mU Roberts, 
)^ 7 * 95 > Uaudwrog, Caemarvonehlre/. The stem is square in section 
with five wooden mIH playing In a four.pniared opraing. L. 8,y. 
54'T97/9. 


198. Spoon* panel handle, fretted with heart and other devices* inscribed * E T.‘ 

Sroadstem. From souih.west Wales. L. lO*. 35.335/5. 

199. ^OOB, with panel handle, rectangular, with fretted wheel and geomeliical 

designs and chip<ajving fillea with red sealing-wax, a bole for 
suspension. The panel handle is broken. Cardiff, * fbrtnetly owned by 
donor’s grandmother.* L. 8.5'. Donor : Mrs. Eleauer Daviee. 37.376. 

300 . flpoon* with panel handk divided Into four seo of geomeiric designs princi* 
pally drcular and In part lotted. The topmost scs^ has a sun circular 
recess for a photograph and Is surmounted by a horse •and .coach design 
limperfecil. TTk spoon has four small bowk. L. 33'. CarmartheiuJilrc. 
Donor ; Alan Q. Whitehead. 37.359/5. 

SOI. 3 poon. curved paoet handle with elaborate chip^arvlng and fretwork 
embodying he^ and geometrical deslgzts embellished wiA chtp'Carviag. 
\Mth crunibnn incisions in the four comers and on the stem. L. 10.9 . 
From Llandovery, Carmarthenshire. Donor; H. Lloyd Johnes. 30.311 
ZDS' 

soa. Spoon* panel handle decorated with chip-carving. Inlaid wood and fretted 
heart and geometrical des^. Inscribed * J in Inlaid red sealing*wax. 
Lower section of panel of irregular outline. L. 11.3'. Prom Uan^very. 
Carreartbenshire. Donor : H. Uoyd Johns. 30.311/too. 

903. Spoon, rccungular panel hsmdie 3 . 8 ' broad* with ftecied designs embodylog 
borsesandmiriak'MJJ.* L. 0 *. Prom south-wet Wale. 35.335/1. 
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8 C> 4 > Spoon, with broAd tapcruu p4nel, Tretled with hoan^ key<lio)e and oihpr 
in a fine mnecricaJ pnitem. The frets are outlined with chip, 
camng. L. 14.5 . From aouth.west Wales. 

ODj;, Spoon, with panel handle cbip-carved and fretted with heart and other 
designs, eonaecced with bowl by rounded stem having crbs*cross decor* 
ation. Bowl ladle-shaped. From south-west Woles, L. 14.3*. 83 . 433 /s* 

«0d. Spccm. flat laperinfr handle, finely shaped, fretted with heart patterns and 
ehip-carv'ed. From south-west Wales. L, 12.6'. 25 . 9 $ 5 / 4 . 

S07. Spoon, with panel handle conialning a sunken rcctaa^lar recess for a 
photograph surrounded by cirrular geomeiiic designs tn open-work and 
netthmg, and surmounted by a conventloruiliaea representation of a 
liOuse (or chapel). Therv are three bowU. Prom Cardignnshlxe. L. 
85.ts6. 

S06. Spoon, with panel Itandle contaming two elongated siou with two balls 
running in each, a fretted heart and another dc'ice, and incised orruunent. 
Two bowls joined together are linked to the handle bv nvbied shads- 
Jnwxibed ' t^a,* L. 6,73'. 13.91. 

QOg. Spoon, with panel hartdie ofirre^lar outiiue. roughly made. Decorated 
with fretted heart and geometrical deslgna. With two bowls and jMreed 
with a hole for suspension. Front Carmarthenshire. L. 8.2'. Donor : 
Alan O. Whitehead. 37.239/6. 

210. Spoon, w'ith jsanel handle fretted is geometrical and heart designs, and 
curving up at the head. Debaaed volutes at base of panel. L. 8.5'. 
i5«*6/3' 

2tt, Spoon, with panel handle confining a iitnken rectai^lar recess for a 
photograph, surmounted by n circular geometric design in open*work 
which. in i (s turn, b surmoun ted by a figure of a hone ridden by it cockerel. 
The spoon has two howls, the stems of whkh, together with the recess* 
frame and other parts, have notched decoration. The ^vhole painted 
black. L. 23'. M.36/1. 

212. Spoon, with panel handle, havii^ sunk recess containing faded photograph, 

with geomeiricai designs, in part fretted, ending in a hand liolding the 
bowl. Carmartlienshire. L. tS.g*. 11.56/2. 

213. Spoon, with broad tapering handle la two p^els joined by two wooden 

linka Fretted with keyhole and other devices; very large and coarse. 
L. 29 > 5 '> From Pembrokeshire. 08.66. 

214. Spoon, with broad tapering handle In rwo panels joined by a wooden link ; 

freued with heart and other designs: the frets are outlined with chip 
car^'f^g. From Pembrokeshire. L. tfi.d'. 08.67. 

215. Spoon, with panel handle fretted with linked hearts and decorated witlt 

asteroid Incmona. With an inverted heart forming a loop fbr suspension. 
From Pembrokfahire. L. tt'. 08.68. 

»t6. Spoon, wnih panel handle having serrated edra and decorated with crla* 
erces chip-carving and heart designs, insenhed ' T R.’ The head of the 
panel Is ofan irregular desigu aad oas a ptexced bole fbr suspension. There 
ate two bowls attached to the panel by mesins of long stems bettveen 
which the dmign of a cross has been fretted. From Solva, Pembroke* 
shire, L. ti.?'. o$.i«7/a- 
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St?. Spoon, witli panel baJ 3 <^lerrelted with he*rc&dd g«ome(nc 4 l desim. With 
two bowli, pt«K«d fbr suspenuon. Prom Colwyn Bay, Denbighshire. 
L.15,5'. 04.100. 

318. Spoon, with mxnng panel handle, fretted with bean and other deakzs ; 
bordered with chip^carving. Ring and swivel (now attached with a suing) 
for tuspeiuion. tW bowb. Pnm Colwyn Bay. Denbighshire. I,. 83.3'. 
04.101. [Plate g). 

a t^. Spoon, with panel handle, 5' broad, rounded shoulders, with central crerting 
and with volute at lower comen. Fretted with bay>Ieaf aod angular 
deiigTU and with letters ' JRR.’ Chip>carving on stem, from Lly^ea, 
DeDD^hire. L. 14.5'. 04.102. 

oeo. Spoon, with panel handle (imperfect), rectangular (slightly tapered) with 
rounded shoulders with fretted he^ and geometrical desinis and chip, 
carvieg. Two bowls. Front Conway, Caemarvonahfre. L. 8.3'. 04.10?. 

9 St, Spoon, with rectangular panel handle, 1.B* broad, fretted wdih heart and 
other designs is upper half; lower half plain, TTiIq stem. From Beau* 
mans. Anglesey. X. io.€'. 02.89/4. 

323 . Spoon, with slightly laperin^^ rectangular panel decorated with fretted 
geometric dsigns (naisly eveular, two invoted heart^levices and chip- 
carving in places lUled with red sealtng*wax). Two anchors suid the 
naine(s}' eHw, ., Hu gh ...' have been faintly inscribed on the panel. 
Near the top of the panel is a sunken rectaogtiJac recess for a photograph. 
The panel has a large bowl at the top. with three short wood» blades on 
^her side, and also two smaller bowls as the bottom. None of the bowls is 
hollowed out. From north Wales. L. tS*. 01.374/2. 

923. Spoon, with panel handle, decorated with chip-carving and fretted with 
hearts astd* k^ 4 )oks ; bowl bnpafect. From Beaumaris, Anglesey. 

L 7.75'. 02i9/>> 

334. Spoos, with panel handle 4.7* broad in three sections. Beoorated with 

elaborate cbipcarvice inlaid with red and black seaijng«wax and fretted 
heart and geometricaTdeiigns. From north Wales. 01.374/1. L. t?.^', 

335. Spoon, with square panel handle, 3.3' wide, fretted with hearts, keys and 

key-bolee ; j^ed to bowl by two shafts. Decorated with cbip.carvtng. 
L. 8 ^. Fr^ north Wales, ot .374/8* 

296. Spoon, panel handle 5*75' broad, fretted with heart and other designs. 
From the bottom of Qie panel a knife, spoon and fork hang independently 
by means of three separate links, A fretted handle with a loojo fbr bus* 
pension is attacked 10 the head of the panel by means of two nij)e*ltnk«d 
chains. From Dolgellau, Merioneth. L. $$- 7 *. Donor: Mrs. D. Mills. 
56,t4, 

937. Spoon, with panel handle fimperTeet) iY broad, fretted with heart and 
other designs, north N^als. L. it.5'. 00.108/3. 

998. Speon, handle consists of a short rectangular chamber, with a sii^le loose 
ball, and a small panel fretted with bean, lozenge and semi<ircuJar 
devicea. Head of handle imperfect. L. 7'. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 
33.101/39. 
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Spopo. Mnel handle with fretted geoinetxieal and heart deslgfu outlined 
with chip-carving. L. 8.3^ Loan : Alaa O. Whitehead. 53.! 01/34. 

Spoon, panel handle fretted with geametrical. heart and keyhole devices. 
Curved tereiiaal. L. 8.7*. Loan ; AJaa O. Whitehead. S 3 .i 0 >/ 3 S. 

Spoon, panel handle fretted with letters * L ' and ' N/ key aitd key hole, 
heart and other devices. Crudely made. Painted black. L. 9.5'. Loan ; 
Aiaa O. Whitehead. S3.tot/37. 

Spoon, panel handle fretted with heart, geometrical and otho' devkea, and 
decorated with chip-earving. There is a rectangular sunken reces which 
is now empty. L. 9.4'. Loan : Alan O. Wliiiehead. 53.101/38. 


Spoon, tapering panel handle fretted with geoiDCtrlcnl designs and chip- 
carved. L. O.v. Loan : Alan O. W* * 


Whitehead- 53.) 01/39. 


Spoon, panel handle with fretted edges giving a series ofdcbased volutes and 
curved surfacs. With fretted heirC devices and chlp.ca^^Bg. L. 9.6*. 
Loan ; AJan O. Whitehead, 53.101/40. 


Spoon, similar to No. 934 but with slightly different deuib. L. 9.8'. Loan ; 
Alan O. Whitehead. 53.(01/41. 

Spooo, panel handle with geometrical designs in relief partly inlaid with 
b l ack way. Two bowls. la.i'. Loan : Alan O. IVhltehead. 53.101/49. 


Spoon, similar to No. 936. L. ta.t*. Loarv t Alaa O. Whitehead. 53.101/43, 


SpooB, panel handle fretted with hearts and ether devices. With inscription 
* AJ ' on front and * BJ * on back. Chip.carvieg decoration. bwls. 
L. :o.2'. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 53,101/44- 


Spoon, panel handle with geometrical and heart devices in fretwork. The 
inscription ' MAI 7 /< 8<9 ' (or tiSip) is also fretted. The cadges of (be 
panef are irregularly shaped and consist of debased volutes- Two bowls. 
L. 9.('. Loan : Aian O. Whitehead. 53.101/45. 


Spoon, panel handle with heart aod geometrical devices In fretwork. The 
edges of the panel are irregularly shaped and consist, in the lower part, of 
debased volutes. Chip<arving begun but not finished. Bowl not 
out. L. 19.3*. 58.954/15. 

Spoon, panel handle with irregular outline, decorated with chlp.carving 
and criss-cross ioeislons. L. JI.0'. 58 .fi 54 /: 6 . 


Spoon, panel handle with fretted geometrical heart, plant and bird devices. 
The E*nei is bordered by a senes of fretted crescents and chip carving. 
L. 9.0'. Loan : Alan O- Whitehead. 53.ib:/48. 


Spoon, panel handle fretted with heart and geometrical devices i varaished- 
Two bowls. L. }i.5‘'. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 53.101/47. 


Spoon, simple panel with 900111009081 decorations and a bowl at each end. 
L. J0.7'. Loah : Alan O. Whitehead. 52 ->oj/ 48 . 

Spoon, panel handle decorated with criss-m>s chip-carving. Of the three 
bowls one is mounted on a lo:^ stem and somewhat larger than ibe others. 
L. 8 . 3 *. Loan tAIan O. Whitehead. 53 .io:/ 49 . 
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246. Spoon< pand hajidtc with &rrfcd KeomnrnrA; devvxa outfmcd with chip* 
CATvinf. Notcbed and cbip.carviM dacoradon. Isactibed * D W.* Twp 
bowb. L. 1 4 * 7 '. Loan : Alan O. Whitehead. 5s.iO!/$o, 

947. SpooQ» with handle cOoststiDg of five loops, the topmost and bottom.mo^t 

loops much smaller than the otnere- Soiu hole for susponaion. 
L. 13.9'. From Rhiwbelna. Cardiff, hdade by donor. Rev, ^ W. E. 
Williarra. 47.95$^. 

948. Spoon, wiih paoet handle fretted with ^eometrle desi^s. With small loop 

(hr suspensioiL L. to.?'. From Kbhvbeina. CaidilT. Made by donor. 
Rev, S. W, E. WQIiama. 47 . 955 / 3 . 

949. Spoons, two Idencieal. with edges toothed and hearts, croases and ' /9J7 * 

carved id bas relief on haodle. Loops (or suspennon od a heart-ahaped 
stand fitted with two wooden hoolu and surmounted with a ring, (ti the 
centre of tlie stand is carved in bas relief within a toothed oircie a heart 
aod ‘ 1937.' The stand is fitted at the back with a novable foot. L. (of 
spMiu) o'. Made by D. Lewis, Ffos&asol. Cardisiiuhlre, for Ihe Llan« 

K itho CCarditanibire) Eisteddfod. 1937. at whidt he won firtt prize, 
looc : Miss M. Wight. 37 . 6 S 9 fi* 3 . 

3y>. ? Valentine ; sheet of paper with pin* and kniie*work and fioni decoradoa. 
Cen tre tredalltoa de^^ wcptmuLwith hsilo. carrying a branch in one h* cd 
aod an instrument resembling tongs in the otho. With ioscripUon 
' S / Apohmia * (? Ac^lonia). to has^ been used as a Val^ibie. 

About ifioo. From Llan^' ^erenion. Mon^meryshire. 7.3* x ^.7', 
Donor : Mrs. E. FaulUJamns. 39>57o/s. 

S51, Valcoiine : of cut i»ptf«work with heart, bird and tulip motiis. The 
fblkrwing mantucript insenpdoQ k written round the edges of the valen* 
tine aod in towards the centre ; * A CHend of Mine 1 chuse you for nty 
VaJmiioe Z hope you uot it a [miss] Because Z have seat you tbs the 
Ring is Round and as no Band Z Chouse you for my Loving friend if you 
ihb raper Do Refose Bum it Penn ink end Paper and me Excuse. 

Roses Read tbe Crass a Green the Day* are Pass that me arc seen some 
draw Valentines by [lot] some draw them as they love not But 
Ive drawed to my harts contents the fire frese if I RcMut Steep sect 
[? sweet] Greater and take you Rest while my Poor hart lies Bleeding in 
your Brest When you Bright from Sleep Doth a Weake Remember me 
that Die for you sw While Poor dear Bleading head in chains you 
my bart to lalw it for you Pauu s.ad if you think that Recompense to 
small taka haftd take hart take my Life an all.’ Early t^ih century. 
Proa Narberth, Pembrokeshire. a is .5'. Doaor : Mist $. A. 

Evans. aB.360/1. [Plate ii]. 

93s. Valentine : home-made ; decorated on one side with uinpler.like patterns in 
ink and colours. On the other side the foJIowiog Welsh verses are written ; 

Dyma iythyr gwedi ei selio 
A sel air a chisan ynddo 
O ns aJlwn gan fy ngofid 
rhoi fy Dghaloa yoddo befid 

nid wyf yc f h oddi arnoch Dasg 
ood i wwi ogefio 0 hyn i’r pasg 
a macin udao cyfan coch 
nei Bar o fenig yr In y fynoch 
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iw hela y mor at Iwi 
ai ddodi oU mcwn nlisgin wi 
oae ivr troi {y nieddwl i 

^yanwiJid {mK oddi v/rthi chwl 

Callai Dy^vedwch ebwi am Danaf 
mai Benillioii sod yrraf 
Dyweid yn wir a alkf fioai 
msi h«n ffiuiwn Iw flaJanta; 

O Cor^woh fi 
Dft chwi 
I Mary, 

Made cmd ceo( by donor^s fuiher. Firat half of t^th craiury. Prom 
Llanbryn>Mair, Moni^omerysliire, i$.6' x 8^. Donor *, G. H. Peatr. 

S3 3^f'> 19 J. 

Q59, VaJeQLine : lithofraphvd and ha)id coloured ; showing roses ananfred in che 
shape or a head enclosing che portrait of a man. Floral margin. WUh 
the /bllowins printed veree : * An emblem lha oT happy life. / Unknown to 
care—devoQ of sihie I Wb^ Beauty's self reposes I May it prove so 
w)th >*00 and 1 . I If Wedlock's Sxveets we chance to / With Love 
among the roses.’ With the follow}^ verses in haadwriung : * February 
: 4 184$ I My dearesl Sarah / please to acoept of this / pair of gloves frorn f 
^our true lover / The ripe Is round and with 00 cod / so is my love to you 
friend X I The blacbesi oow that ever flew / sKall turn Its feathns 
wile f before I pr^n fab to you my love / the day shall turn to night X / 
Green was the laurel and green was the rue f son* was I love when t 
parted from you / but when I return youre alays {?) I renew / and turn the 
green laurel to orange and blue / Excuse me dear for being so bold. / as 
not to wright yotir name in gold / the gold was scarce as you may chink / 
that made me wright your name wlw ink / From your well wisher.’ 
Or^inaUy folded and sealed for posting. Bndgeod, Clamergan, addreai 
aod posanark (dated i 845 )« 9«a' x6.^. Donor : MIssC. hT Llewellyn. 
46 -i 3«/2. IPlate 

954, Valentine : woodcut, hand coloured. With central medaJliun carried cn 
Cupid's shoulders showing a man proposing to a woman on a sofa and 
offering her a ring. With the printed veraes ; * Thu UUU /ting I s/sr^u / 
Csaarvw>00 Heart / 'Tii /Aaour ^ dror / Twteoneattfte^ 

the smart. I Before I pari iHik HfU n fair, f T/u Hetiagt I shall wanlfAte TrvA 
red Laoe^-as pledges {ille^tfu] / Tov hand ycu seen mil graal / Thm leb to 
CWcA unOmtidela^. i Ho k>iger let tis linger \ That I nmy piau Osu saend Tie I 
Upon yot/r pref^ Am with the following verses in haadwrliing : 

' My Dearat / Tk very clear f that you my heart has won / i hope 
you will some favour show / orebe i ham uodooe / By this you know / 
my Sarah dear / That i do love you so sincere / Tnerelbre to church let 
haste a way / and Join in wedlock all our days / no more to part my dearat 
dove / But to remain in silent love / Tbe ring hlsBou^l/TisveTtypIain, 
ds your hand: wnot to gain / chercibre to church let haste a way for that j 
will go astray / My Love my dove / my Dearest Jewel f if you wont have 
me I you are very cruel for iho you / allow that I can love so / bxe well 
my dearest / Dove I Adue my lo^ I Pare well a duel / cay heatt 1 hb 
BmUq/bow for you/my Love/.’ OriginallyfoldedaDdsealedfcrposilng. 
With BridigeAd. CUmorgan. addros and postmark (dated 1B46). ^8* x 
7.9^. Donor : Miss C. M. Llewellyn. 46.139/3. 
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V&lenlin6 : woodcui with h<i>d>coloured medAUion showing wom&n oa 
balcony and tuiCor below. V^iih floraJ decoration and verses: * WUhjm* 
rarapiu^ I stvuld short / Tl^ vti Ou iUs^ ! A)ti italx u 

nohjwl eon. I To ttnderw Ou hafi^i tdfe. / Oayov dtfatis v^fuUoifieaa I 
Om kiodat Uok, ew Onarr sip>- / Shoil M mj eoon troM^ uou. f Conte then 
ai be n^ ValmtiM' Mid tgih century. From Oandysul, Cardiganshire. 
7,5'X 4.7'. Donor : Miss Mtie Jones. 46.537/^ 

956, Valenunu : card decorated with drawinga of leaves, do%vers and butterflies 
in scarkt, green and white on gold bacltground. Flag with ilthogrnph of 
girl and flowers Itfa to reveal verses entitled ' VAI^NTIN£ by Lord 
Hat^htOA: 1 would be calm—I would be free / From thoughts and 
images of thee ; / But Nature and thy will coxuplre / Tu bar me from my 
fair desire, i 1 !^ ti-ees are moving with thy grace; / 7 *he waters will 
reflea ihy faee ; \ The ^'ery flowers are plottu^ deep. / And In thy breath 
ibeir odours iieep. / The breeaes, when mine ms I close, / With sighs, 
just like mine own, impose ; / The nightingale mn calces Iw part, i and 
plays thy voice agaijut my heart. / IT th^ then is one golden chain / 
canst bind the w^ I strive in vain ; / Perchance ihy wisest tcheme would 
be / To join this great conspiracy.’ Printed * MARCUS WARD & CO.' 
Late 19&) century. 4.9'x g.o*. Donor : Martin Phillips. 49.150^9. 

997. Valentine : hand'ooloured showiog hand and ring in mirror. Mirror lifts to 
show a swan and a woman's head, with uucriptMn : ‘ K’Act lAs ;aefw nnrvr 
sbouv I TeUs n / mui naJu no ooiai.' With embossed border and scallopM 
ed^. Mid 19th century. 7.0'x 4.5'. 14.: 59/968. 

sjfl. Valentine : In a hand-coloured posy of roeget-me-nots labelled * FLOWER 
OF L 0 VELINB 3 S ’ the on which 1^ flowers are printed urJblds to 
show caricature of woman with exaggerared hair-bun. With couplet: 

‘ Unfhld this little flower Blue / there behold your image mte.' 
Scalloped and embossed border. Mid igih century. 7.o'x4.5'. 14.159/ 

369. 

959. Valentioe ; paper lace with band-painted oval medallion centre showing 

man in iop«hat reading at roadside. Tab opwates man’s head and brings 
womans bead into sight behind a fence. With verse t * Then is a iwwtt 
dear maid enuwmdt fy Love and ffynen's mluol fiewen, / WHA tujc Jor^ 4»rls 
lA ew evtU bind, / shaU t/ut laealh, sweei girl be otn )' EmbossM ‘ KER¬ 
SHAW. Mid 19th century. 4.7'X 6.9'. 14.: 59/379- 

960. Valentine : paper laco with hand-paioted oval medallioa cense showing 

man with raised band about to step out of boat. Tab caxisa the mao to 
rise and embrace a woman waitmg on the bank. With verse : ‘ A Viedm 
to lane's /aSol don / Zovr bin. fain wouU mow / 71^ kindly ease kit aeMag 
keon / Ar^ bleu him with fair low.’ Emboaed * KERSHAW.’ Mid 1 ^ 
century. 6.9* x 4,7'. 14.159/27$. 

361. Valentine : paper lace with hand.painted aval medallion cenoe showing 
dove on woman’s shoulder dcliveriog a letter from naan behind bush in 
background. Tab raised woman’s hand to shouldo^ and move her head. 
With verse : ‘ ietlaoes^ ^«un^,^sai thine ^s I Tama tit bliss impofl-1 Like 
smmerstaiisarmtiiias,Isaakssolautau^haan' Embossed'KERSi^AW. 
Mid tptb cesuury. 6.9'X4.7'. t4.i59/274. 

363. Valentine: paper lace with hand-painted oval BsedallioB centre showing 
woman seatn bv window with letter in hand. Tab ralsee ber hand and 
also opens window to reveal top-hatted lover outside. With verse ; 
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'EoTih't piaadtsi Jie/im J wUh pUofvrt Pd min, Ithe t&ar Itopt ^ rmt I daj 
tiniu.' Gmboeed ' KERSHAW.’ Mid^i^ch eenniry. S.^' x 4.7*. 
’ 4 -i 59 /a 75 * 

963. VaJentinc : paper Uice border with scalloped ed^e. Centre shows Sower* 
Tab slides to recnov'e petals and re%'eal hnd and slioiilders ofa man. WIcb 
roiipkt . * Is budding Sowers a type wc see I Of lovclinrs resembling 
tLee.' Mid 19th century. 6.8'X4.7*. Donor : Mrs. H. E. Edmund Joses. 
30-607/s. 

S64. Valentine : with embossed border. A baiicUcolocirvd )iihogra[>b has b«en 
pasted on (he card ; on it is sliown a rural scene with the dgurrs of a bey 
and girl mounted 00 two flaps which opei to reveal a river. Witli ios* 

utIpiSki • ok let your every action prove/thejovous 

TRUTH OF J YOUTHFUL LOVE.' Mid 19th rentury, 6 5' a 4.1' 
Donor : Martin Plillhpe. 45.isoia. 

365. Valentine ; embossed And paper lacc. I^rge central panel widk oval 
medallion decorated with cut.auts of flowers lifts to m'osj hand-coloured 
lithof raph of garden scene. With verse ; ' Oh euuld 1 bear thee once 
declare / That foi^d aflcction livvs for me ; / Oh could I once delight^ 
share / *rhe sweet reium of love from tbee." Manuscript Inscription ; 
'Ann Wdliams / From Ebeneacr WUliams /1^9* on the back. Given to 
donor’s mother by her uncle in 1649. From Si. DavidSi Fambrokahire. 
9.7* X 7.S'. Donor r Harry W. Evaits. 27.S1 j. 

3S6. VaJesiine ; paper lace with flower and leaf motif. Central circular medallion 
consists oi gauee over hand-painted floral decorations- With Inscription 
' Lm* I mt or 11 dir.’ 2 o original embossed envelope bearing Aberdare. 
Glamornn. addnas and postmarked Swansea, 1857, 6,8* x 4.6'. Donor : 
Mbs E. Itl. CriSth. ^,410/1. 

987. Valentine : paper lace pasted on plain paper. Centre medallion con^lsR of 
hacd-cokuira woodcut of a kneelii^ couple and a verse :' Many are ket 
in the noonday of pride / Thai shines forth to da2zle» but seldom I to 
gu Ide, / Oh, blest is I he fate of the one who has / found I some lot'ed star to 

S ide through the / wilderness round, / And such have 1 fbund, my 
lo%'ed ooej in thee, / For thou art the star that sbiaes tmon me.’ MI^ 
;9th century. From Uandysul, Cardiganshire. 9.7* x3,5 . Donor : Miss 
Katie Jones. 46,327/8. 

368. Valentine : Hand'Colcured lUhonaph with enboesed border depicting mao 
and woman seated in a garden. With vemes and floral decoration : 

' Img if mif»us vpu 4ad /un I T/ml aluxrftfi/l tiu adfU lavfr’t 

br^l, I Hoto saeel At ibmelsdgr that diMts Mr feart I And ttU ct «w off 
fiaAer deuiU oi rot, I ’ 7 t* ihtn Uu liiarijiets thtjUi Mtu if Loot I And juest 
eonUiri its pinion rprtads ; I W/iiU jfyi as pure as dose On An^'s prooej 
Brtam~likt duotnd nton Snse Lootxs' iuodt.' t9th century. From Llan. 
dyaul, Cardiganshire. 9.1' a 74', Donor : Miss Katie Jooes. 46.337/6. 

869. Valeotine : hand •coloured lithograph by * B. F, Uoyd & Co., Edinburgh’ 
with cfflbosed border. Shows man carving on a tree crunk while Gu^d 
hides in the branches. With vase : * Loot, on Uds im I fain uoufd ttU / JT)t 
/cs/Bigr (Aw casrr gtteu fte «W/, / TIds int from all ntmerialfiet I fUttntd to 
pUodofflootloAttlBoleooUJtlmsuOyJ^f^ortlMyotuiooorinuiilJus 
impmt I Whtfi no sr^mnoajvf hat btn / Whttt no nsmoriM jw( Aar beat / 
0 \ is ihoold b* nry esuw ton / To kt^ S/ioS imagt ever Mrrs.* Mid roib 
century. Prom LlaodysuL Cardiganshire. 9,8' x 7.9'. Donor ; Miss 
Katie Jones. 46.337/7. 
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370. Vfll«nllne : embossed silver ^per Centre medallion r^resenK arch with 
steps leading up to it; it u covered with sitk on which coloured paper 
cui-ouu of a church, a bou^et of flowers, and a tricolor (another iUg 
having been kwt). With verses printed on silk inside the i^ed sheet: 
‘ I'U fuu a tm tong I li wiU w bnp.)«B ImtiJ Tm'U *te Ir^ 0^ so>U I'm no/ 

a , I I'll uU a w$t uU. I LUa e wf dnp y h bat ttot 

you duf. 11 woftl 6 wu lafi. f Ttel I'U tool ta li/i, / /aon/ a wt 
jfrsn/rso «e9 ; / / tamr e wotfn^, / Who witi looe to Oa / AjtA ihu is Ihi 
eoisfo^ itity' With manuseript inscription ;' To Mbs flicad i fioin the 
composer / EB.’ Embossed 'WINDSOR.' Mid imh centu^. From 
Abergavenny, Mounoulhshire. 7.o'x4.8'. Donor ; Mrs, D. R. Paterson. 
41,375/3, 

37 r. Valentine : paper lace border around a large obJong medallion on which 
floral decondons have by" painted and pasted. With inanuscripc 
verses ^' I would that these flowers / had lips to talk / That I do feev 

AUebanssoflovelinm/andnaceareiathese /flowers end 
m thy/asr,’ Emboaaed ' ADDENBROOK!^.* Mid lotb cenrury. From 
Aber^veany, Monmouthshire. Donor : Mr. D. R, Patenon, 4 t .375/3. 

273. Valentine: silver paper lace decorated with cherubs and with a heart, 
shaped medaUioQ containing a paper cut*out vase and flowers,mounted on 

i kuae. With mamiscript verse on inside of folded sheet:' Thw beauteous 
owers to thee 1 bring / ’IVeasuies of the opening ^tlag / Their blended 
fragrance speaks to me / of Thy sweet Lot'C and (Charity / dedicated to 
Mia. SiW / by the eompceer.’ Embossed ' WINDSOR.’ Mid igih 
centu^. Prom Abergavenny, Monmouthshire. 5.5' x 3.3'. Donor: 
Mrs. D. R. PatcaOQ. 41.375/4. 

S 7 $. VaJeoiine : paper lace backed with tissue paper and decorated with cui.ouls 
of flowers and leaves. A small coIoutm lithograph of a girl's head and 
shouldoa iS framed by gilded paw lace Kparatdy mounted. Dated 
* iflSo* in sender’s hao^wriUng, ‘S.p' x 4.7*. Donor: Martin Phillips. 
45 « 5 ®/S. 

374. Valentine : paper lace with oval centre medallion consisting of a coJotcred 
Uibognpb w a bird framed by ^t embossed paper, with inscription 
' TO / My Dev Young Fri^ Embossed ^I^SHAW & SON.’ 
Dated iSboinsodei'ahii^wriiiog. 5.5'xgB'. Donor: Martin Phillips. 
45 .« 50 / 5 « 


375. Valentine : embossed paper with scalloped edge, decorated with embossed 

figures 0/ cherubs etc. and rilded paper lace. Inscribed ' 7 $ fip* Foootite' 
and emboesed 'WINDSOR.' Dated id€3 in sender's haedwrUing. 
4.3'x3,p'. Denor: MartiB Phillipe. 45.150/7. 

376. Vnlendae : paper lace with scalloped As elaborate central oval 

medallion with gilt embossed fringe depicts a fountain and monument and 
is mounted on a flap with lithographed decorative designs. Over this is a 
separately mounted gilded paper lace frame. With verse t' Oh may thy 
heart / Responsive lx, / T^ mine in love / And coastaney.' In original 
emboaed envelope wfACardilfaddress and postmarked* <!^ajdifF/Fe 13/ 
fi 8166 .' Card .- 7.0* x 4.5' ; envelope : 7.^ x 5,0^. Donor ; Miss Olwen 
Burt. 33.473. 


S77. Valentine : in embossed envelope. On embossed papera scalloped frame also 
of embossed paper is mounted. With verse entitled ' HOPE : There is 
a anile for / evoy aigh, / For every wound a balm ; / A joy for every 
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tnosteueti cw, / Tor every sionn a calm» / Each smile is seol a to / 
lights I Each would in merc^ given. / Each tear.filled eye wil] yet / be 
/ Each storm subside m noavo.’ Separately mounted within tiK 
Irame is as ova] card with a coloured represeatation of two children 
reeding birds. Third quarter 19th century. Card 3.7' x 3.5'. Eovelcpe 
d'*7«75' i4-*59ya8a. 

378. Valentine : in embossed env’elope. On embossed piper a scalloped frame, 
also efembossed paper is nvoujiied. It is decorated W coloured represent* 
atton of 1 child’s bead and garland of 8owcra. Wi^in the framo oa aa 
oval centre is a vtne entitled ‘ Let me / Love Thee : Round thy path be 
sunshine, / every happy hour, / Gilding all life’s desert / Into fairy bower./ 
Kesar fail thy courage, / And Ion earth should ^oy / Let me love thee, 
dearest, I Dtmbling every joy.’ Third quarter of 19th century. CaH 
5.5' X 3.7'. Ens-dope 5' x 7 . 75 '« »4 '»/ 9 ® 3 > 


079. Valentine t mounted iu contemporary wooden frame. Paper laec witlt 
scalloped edge. Central medallion conaisu of water-colour paintmg and 
out*outs of flowers framed by a margin of embccsed paper, ^^ith couplet: 
’ Constant and true till death I’ll pros’e / No one you shall have my 
love.* Embossed * KEKSKA^V.’ Third quarter iqik century. Frame 
Valentine 7.0'X Donor : Miss G. Morgan, 34.393/1. 


s 8 o. Vaicntiiie : mounted in contemporary wooden frame. On a base of cm* 
bo ne d paper with sallop^ edge is mounted 3 frame of silver paper laee 
with leaf decorations. This nrrounds a medallion of embeosed silver 

S per fringed with satin and with vems entitled ‘ Mirf fieoffeK I Cwd 
t€ ‘ printed On satin m the centre * Though set with snares the desert 
be / And many a fiendish ihrona:; / Oh, may His watchful Providence, / 
C^ve)’ thee sue along. / Ma^ rapes of Heaven be to thee / daywiar 
from on high ; And sweet / stmle thro’ evW cloud / OflUe that passes by.’ 
Thifd quarter i9tb century. Frame 13-5'* 9.5'. VaJeotioe 7.6' X4.0'. 
Donor t Miss G. Morgan. 34.393/3. 


381. Valentine : embeased paper with scalloped edge. Central oval medallion 
consists of Uthograpii of a fountain In a garden. This is encircled by a 
frame of paper lace separately mounted 00 tabs and decorated with cut* 
outs of posies. With inscription ; * Veur* for ever.' loslde is written by 
hand' With kind love.’ Third quarter of I9lh century from Monaioutiv- 
shire. J.g'x 3.5'. Donor : Edith Jones. 37.4^/!. 


s8s. Valentine : embossed paper with medallion consisting of lithcgrapb showing 
sailing vessel and coastline. This k framed by a separately ntoumed sheet 
of silver paper lace with floral decorations. Wiib inscription ‘ AFFECT* 
ION.' ^ird quarter of the ipih century. From Monmouthshbe. 
7.0' X 4.8'. Donor : Miss Edith Jones. 37.4^/e. 


383. Valentioe : mounted in contemporary wooden Frame. On a plain sheet 
with s^lop^ edge k mounted a lithograph showing man, woman and 
child. This is surrounded by a coloum garland and gilded embossed 
paper. A separately mountM frame conslsta of elaborate paper laee aad 
sauo decorations with coloured paper flowers. With msaiptions ‘ CON* 
STANCY,’ ' TRUTH,’ ’ FIRST LOVB ’ aad ‘ DEVOTION.’ Third 
quarter ^ tpih ceacury. From Ynys-ddu, Monmouthshire. Frame 
114* X lO.S'. Valentine 6.8' x 4.8'. Donor : Mrs. Ivor Evans. 38 > 79 a. 
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884. Valuiiine : padded, with paper lace ed^, of Irrmlar Mitliae. Circular 
censai utedallioa conwB of verae enlitied ' MEMENTOS / OF THE 
PAST ; The lUlle violet ua oux I path I May rive us days of sorrow, / 
Tie such a roodnese memory / Sath, / of youthful years to borrow I / 
Whole volumes, at auch tlms / are read / Within the hiimbiest flower, / 
Aa we the paths of child* / bo^ tread— / If but &r one bnef / hour ‘ 
Snider's imcriplion in haodwriting in a heart'shaped medallion on (he 
back. Emboss^ ' WOOD.’ Third quarter of 19th oencury. s.d'xa.?*. 
Donor : Manin Phillips. 45.150/8. 

365. Valeniioe : paper lace deign ^(ed on plain Centre medallion 

coiubts of vene eniiUed ‘ CAN I FOROBT THEE ?: Porgei thee I 
No. not while heaven / spans Its starred tpault acros the sky ; / 6h, may ! 
never be forgiven. / If I cause thine Kean a sigh I f Sooner shall the 
farget*nie«not / Shun the fringed brook by which u grows. / And pice for 
some sequestered spot, / Where net a «Iver np^ riowa. / 6y ike blue 
sky that‘bends above me. I Dearly and fondly do 1 Io%'e thee.’ Embossed 
' MEEK.* Ttkird garter of tglli century. From Uandysul, Cardigan¬ 
shire. honor ; Miss Katie Jones. 46.897/3. 

986. \'alecujie ; floral pattern paper lace with oval centre medallion consisiins 
of verses entitle * A WISH' printed on satin and framed by gilded 
embossed paper; * My friend, t*d breathe a wkh that thou / MighVse 
spendtby lift in love and / peace ; / May eare^s chill Hand ne’er touch thy / 
brow, / But age shed foys as years incrcaac. / And t would wish that visions 
fair I mighc ««er gll^ thy thoughu of me, / That there may'st sometimes 
breathe a / prayer / For ONE wm ever ih inks of thee.* Rm bowed * M££K’ 
Tliird quarter 19th ceuiury. FromUandyru], Card^anshire. 6.9'a4.6'. 
Donor ; Mlw Kaik Jor>es. 46.997/4. 

S67. Valentine ; Kne gauac with scalloped pap«r*lace border. Centre medallion 
consists of coloured paper cut-out of rose and butterfH* pasted on the gauxe 
and framed with a paper cul*out garland of cclourim flowers pasM on 
paper lace. With inscriptions ' I LIVE / b HOPE,* * HOPE,'' CON- 
nbENCE,’ ’LOVE,* •roRCET MB NOT.’ Third quartet ijih 
century. From Glamorgan, y.r' x 4.7^, Donor ; Miu E. M. Thomas, 
49 >i 04 / 4 > 

8d6. Valentine ; siKc paper lace with Irregular outline. Flap of coloured flower 
cut’OUis lifU to reveal ceiiire med^llon consktiug of picture of flowers 
and fruit with scroll inscribed * A Tribute for my best / Beloved.* Em¬ 
bossed ' MULLORD.’ In umbossed envelope. Third quarter i^ih 
century From Glamorgan. ^.7" x 9,5'. Donor : Mis E. M. Thomas. 
4 P<> 04 / 6 . 

989. Valenlbc : gilded paper lace, padded. Two flaps of paper lace lift to reveal 
coloured paper cut*out of roses which in ivtm lifts to reveal a medallion 
with inscription enuiied 'A BLESSING : May the bleasltu of Cod 
await f thee ; may the sun ofHory shbe / around thy bed ; and may the 
gates / of ploity, honour, and happiness, be j ever open to thee ; may no 
sorrow dh* / ireas (hv days ; may no grief dismib thy / nigliu may the 
pillow of peace kiss tny / cheek, and the pleasure of imagination / attend 
thy dreams ; and when length of / yean make thee tired of earthly joys. / 
and the curtabs of death gently / close around thy last sleep, / may the 
angel of God take care, (hat the ex- / plrii^ lamp oflift shall not / receive 
one rude blast to has- / ten oo is exdncuon.* Oval centre medallion on 
back consiss of coloured paper cut-out of pwy of flowers. Third quarter 
igtb century. From Glanwgan. Donor : Mist £. M. Thomas. 3.6'x 9.6'. 
49 .i 04 / 7 « 
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99A. Valentine : in the form of a padded sacbei of embossed paper, silver oq the 
outside. Oval ceatremcdalJiQn on outside consists of colouied iidK^raph 
of posy. Oti liic inside the oval medallioB consists of a verse entitle 
* Remember me,’ printed OR satin : ‘ Out /lUU etngA/ / In aitai hnr, / 
Op iAau in Jritndfk^ / Tvii mt; { Xnd / wAiU iifi / S/^l gnjit im pooxt. / 
Kiotr ttast I te ikink of iftu.’ Third Quarter of 19th century. From 
Glamorgan. 4.2* x s^. Donor : Miss hi. C. Thomas. 49.104/8. 

991. Valentine ; paper mount for maldnr a. Embossed with woodland scene 

and f^res. OvaJ centre mc^llon space is empty. Embosed 
‘ MXNoEEL.' Third ({uarter of tpth ceotury. Prom Llwyngwril, 
Merioneth. 7.0'x 48'. Donor : .^lonymous. 54.16S/91, 

992. Vaicatine : paper lacc with fine uuze centre on which are mounted an 

intcnveaving garland of cut *001 nowers and a number of smaller cut-cuu 
depicting a winged hour>gla», Cupid, a lyre etc. Tlie Ibllowing hand, 
written couples are visible through chegause : * Oh I have met with many 
friends I and parted with regret, / The smiles, the fai'oun of the blr I ) 
never can forget: / But oh, would one give me her heart f and make my 
heart her own I 'T would please me more. '*It is not good f For man to bu 
alone'’. The valentine is signed ' E.’ Third quarter of igth century. 
From Cliepscow. MonmouUhire. O'd' * 7 * 0 *' Doriur; Mrs. Amy finrtl.tnd. 
33 ' 77 /'« 

9^3. Valentino : enibossod f^per with a central oval medallion depleting a 
bouquet of (lowers (with a gilded ‘ S and Cupid in paper eui-ouu. The 
medal lion is framed by Mper lacc with iWal decorations. Third quarter 
of 19th cemury. From Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 7.1'x4.8'. Conor: 
Mrs. <VnY Hariiand. 33.77/3* 

994. Valentine ; paper lace backed with asitin. Oval centre with cut-out of Cupid 

is surrourm^ by a separately mounted and elaborate frame of gilded 
paper, sause materia), iMpei lace with ^arls attached, and sUk (or laun) 
tabs. Third quarter of 19th ceutury. From Chepstow, hfoamouthahlre. 
y.y' X 4.8^. Donor : Mrs. Aroy Holland. 3J.77/4. 

995. Valentine : paper lace with sollopcd ci^. Central medallioa of gilded and 

embossed paper with figure and bouquet of cuv^t flowers axtd ina- 
criptioQ ‘ / sm aUm in i/u I uxtid wihaatjott^' MedsJlion is mouAied 00 

S uae and framed by embossed paper leaf desgu coloured gold and 

oe. Third quarter of 19th centu^. Prom Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 
7.8' X 5.:'. Donor: Mrs. Amy Harcland. 33.77/5. 

998. Valemise : paper lace with scalloped edge. Central medallion coosists of 
silver embee^ cuvoul of girl with garland of flowers. With in9cnj>iions 
* Constant to Thn ‘ and 'St tkov so U mt.' Embossed * MANS&LL 
Third quarter of joih eeciury. From Chepstow, Mooroouthshire. 
5.4' X 3.^. Dooor : Mrs. Amy i-iartlaiid. 53.77/7. 

397. Valentine : paper lace with scalloped edge. Ceairal medallion, consists o 
paper cut'OUt bouquet which lifts to reveal manuscript inscription. With 
ioscnptiOQ ' REMEMBER M£.’ Embossed ’ MCLLORD.* Third 

C ’ter of 19th century. From Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 3,4' x 3.7*. 
or : Mrs. Amy HariJand. $3.77/8- 

396. Valentine ; scalloped paper*lace edging around cenlJiJ mcdallioo on which 
are pasted paper cut-outs of forgeMne>rtats. With inactiptloo : ‘ AffeUion't 
Ofmni I to l/ut twt/i Vaitnlim.’ Embossed * MAN8BLL.* Third quarter 
of :9th century. From Chepstow, Meomouthshire. 4-3'x 3.7*. Donor: 
Mn. Amy Hardand. 33.77/9. 
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'itjQ. Valentine : paper lace with scalloped edge and central oval medaUios on 
which are pasted a vase of enbossed silver papo with a large leaf of linen 
and paper cui-ouu of flowers smd leaves, ntih inscriplioA :' OA ! pij^ a 
dvf^n^vtg hten’ Thud quarter of t^th century. From Chepstow. Mm- 
mouihshirt. Sis' X 3.5'. Doav : Mrs. Amy (taitland. 33 >n/tO' 

300. Valeciinc : scalloped paper lace edging around eeniraJ medallion on which 
are pasted papa* cut-cuts of a rose draped with doth and gilded Iringes 
and ceids insenhed * flop* '■' With manuscript insolptioc : * Thou art all 
to me,* Card folds Into an envelope with papcr*We front inscribed 
' Ftotnyous VaUMw ' in sender’s handwriUng. ^rd and envelope cm* 
boesetT* MANSEU..' Third quarter of :9ih cenruiy. From Ch^tow. 
Monmouthshire. Card 5.3' a 3.3'. envelope 3.8' x a.i'. Donor : Mrs. 
AmyHartland. $ 3 . 77 /tt. 

got. Valentine : in the form of a padded envelope gilded and embossed. Ot'al 
medallion on cover consists of embroidered insolption ' RtBumitt I M« ‘ 
embellished with leaf decoration. Third quarter of 19th century. From 
Chepstow, Monmouihshire. 4.0' x 9.?'. Donor : Mrs. Amy Hsrdand. 
33 « 7 ?/*a« 

302- Valentine : scalloped paper*Iace ed g in g surroutids eentrsJ niedallien wbiclt 
is decorated vnth water-colour flowers. With manusmipl verse. Em¬ 
boss^ * UaMSELL’ Third Miner of igih cenoiry. Prom Chepstow, 
MoDoiouthshim. $.3' X 3.3'. bonor : Mrs. Amy Hartland. 33.77/1$. 

303. Valeatue: embossed paper lace with scalloped edge has central oval 

medallion of pink satin with paper cut-outs of flow^, a flaming torch 
and a quiver ; with inscription ’ Fbfjer-awvwt,’ On this base and around 
the meullion a frame of gilded papa* lace of similar outline is mounted 
on lunged uba Third quaner ^ 19th cenruiw. From Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthMlre. 5.3'x 3.$'. Donor: Mn. Amy Hvtiand. 33.77/14' 

304. Valmtine : embossed stiver paoer lace with scalloped edge. In the cencre 

is mounted r e pre s eotathm of a bird on ita nest. This h framed by silver 
paper lace separately mounted on pap« hinge* and decoraled with 
wbite leave* and artificial pearls. With bucription : * Attachment.* 
Emboaed ' C. RIMMEL / PERFUMERS /LONbON & PARIS’, and 
‘ MEEK.’ Received by a member of donor’s faDuly c. 1890-80, flwn 
Glaraorgan, 8.7'x 4.9*. Doner : T. W. Proger. 98.!!$. 

$0$. Valentine : paper lace with scalloped edge. Oval eencre medallion carries 
the iDscrfpiioD 'As errr the Papes / wwr /joa pass look tmtfor Iyota 
otat nane / Ass." A flap of a cut-out pamper Uihograph of an ass 

in man’s clothing lifts to reveal manuscript mscnpllon ’ you will do / for 
me.’ Dnboeed’ MUXXORD417.’ In otfioal envelope bearing LondM 
address and posonark, and dated 1874. 3.4' x 3.7^. E^onor : Anonymous. 
34.188/86-87. 

306. Valentine: embosed paper with scalloped edge. Central medalllan 
coasiiiiag of lithograph of fiowers with fringe <n naper lace Is separat^y 
mounted as is also a frome of paper lace with acral decoration. With 
inscription ’ A TRIBUTE / OF PURE / AFFECTION.’ Embcmed 
’ MSEK.* In original envelope bearing Qydach, Swansea, address and 
postmarked Pontypool, 1873, 5.6' a 34'. l^nor ; The family of the iate 
Mr*. P. M. Edmunds. 97,37/03. 
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307. Valenline : embossed paper with scalloped edge. At ihc base of a centni 
medallion eonai&tin^ ot a small erebos^ ligure of a girl is arrsched a posy 
of axiifcial flowers i& lines. A frame of silver paper* larc wih heart motif 
and, originally, four artiiicial pearl% is separately mounted on hisged ubs. 
With ioscripiioii * To oiy darling.’ c. tflyS'So, from Glamorgan. 7.1* x 
4.5'. Donor : M. Thomas. 29.065/1. 

3od. Valentine : m the forrn of a wsllet, cossisting of silver paper lace on scarlet 
paper background. Pront has coloured lithograph oTman and woman 
in garden as central oval medallion. Inside cover has oval medallion flap 
which lifts to reveal \xt 9 c entitled ' TO / A FKIEKD : Whate'er my 
Ini on / earth may be, / My friend. 1 must rc> / member thee, I And know 
Ibat thou the I same will feel / In my prosperiry and weal, / We met as 
(rieoda as / friends we parted, / From both our eyes the / Kat drop started, 
I But ariffd Hcpc doth / case our paln. / And witisper, Y« f shiOl meet 

8 (aia,’ hmboMed ‘ WOOD.’ e- 1875*80 : from Gfanio^an. 4.0* x g.o' 
elded). Donor: M. Thomas. 38.285/2. 

309. Valentine t embossed and gilded paper lacc in the form of an arch, with 
scalloped edge, with cut*out ftow^ decorations inscribed * SINC£RIT\’.* 
CcQlre medallion represents two gates whlcii open to reveal bunch of 
artiflcial flowers a linen. Card embossed * WoOD.* c. 1875*^^; 
from Olamorgaii. 3.6' x Donoi : M. Thomas, 29,265/3, 

3:0. Valentino : paper lacc with sepaniely mounted frame of gilded paper 
lace round the circular central mcdallfoa of embossed copor and anifldal 
flowers of linen and feather. With interipiien . * BELIEVE / ME YOUHS 
I DEAR / VALENTINE.’ «. 1875-60 5 from Glamorgan. 3.0' x B,i', 
Donor M. 'Thamas. 29.965/4. 

311. Valentine : paper-lace base of irregular outline overlaid with similarly 


ed embossed and gilded paper decorated 

a cherub. Inscribed ’ I AM FONDLY 


with mt'Outs of garlanc 


beared ' WOOD.’ With manuscript inscription; ’ For little Margaret 
Ann with Cassie's fond love.’ s. 1875-80 ; from Glamorgan. 3.6* x 2,6', 
Donor r M. Thomas, 29 265/5. 

VaJeotice : In the form of a padded eiiN'Ctopo gilded sutd entbossed. 
Embossed paper cutout of Sowers 00 cover Idb to reveal central oval 
medallion of satin with terse entitled ‘ 1 ^^'ish : I wish I / could look / 
in thy heart, dear, — If only a moment to sao / how large and / how 
faithful a / part dev. Is / the comet / kept sacred / to me./ (Copyright).’ 
e. i875<8o ; from Glamorgan. 4.8'x 3.1'. Donor : M. Tliomas. 99.265/6. 

Valentine ; is the form of a padded envelope of embossed paper. Oval 
medallion on cover shows lithograph of two children in a garden. On the 
|>acfc of ibe envelope is another onxI medallion of satin raged with eni* 
boBed silver paper with verse entitled ‘ Forget* Me-Not: Amidst the 
world's gay revelry, / Or is its troubled stream, / Forget me not, let not 
the oast / ^ as a fleetins dream. I Let not the happy nours be shared. / 


world s gay revelry, / Or ui its irouDted stream, I rorget me not, <et not 
the past / ^ as a fleetii^ dream, / Let not the happy nours be shared, f 
Be past as nothing by, / Forget me not, e’en if you must, / Remember MtJi 
a sigh,' e. 1875^, ^amorgan, 4.9' x s.S*. Donor ; M. Thomas. 
29.265/7. 

Vstlaniine : embossed paper with scalloped edge. Central ovsU medallion 
with lithograph i^swan is surrounded by Ihimc of paper lace decorated 
vnih flor^ cut*ouls and separately mounted on hinged tahs. With 
interjpUon ‘ SOUVENIR ’; etnboued ’ MUIXORD SROS '; c. 1875- 
80, Qom GUmorgan- 6.9'x 4.5', Donor t M. Thomas. 29.«65/8. 
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Vijeaibie : pftddoi wd ot irrwjUf shap«, SUs'cr paper lace wuh oval 
central medaJIkm on either side, the one d^etioj? bunch of roses and 
leaves, the other a verae entitled ' TO / A relEND ; Whatever n)y lot 
on I earth may be, I My friend, I must re- / member thee, / And know that 
thou itie / same will fsel I In my prosperity and weal, / Wc met as friends 
as / friends we parieii. I Prom both our eyo tbe / tear drop started, / But 
angel Hope doth / out pain, / And whisper, Ye / shall meet again/ 
Embossed * WOl^D.* e, 1875*80 i from Clamorgao. 4' x Oenac : 
M. Thontas. 39.385/9. 

5t6. Valentine ; gilded and embossed ^per with frioje of silver paper lacc. 
Cut*out of bird and flowers on emMssed paper Ufa to reveal verse eotiCed 
‘ UNCHANGING / LOVE ’ printed on oval medallion of satin : ‘ Though 
absence para us for / a while, / And distance rolls between, / Believe, 
whoe^’er mat^vlle, 1 1 am still what I have been, f For to my dying day, 
my heart, / Throu^ every fate wilt be, / If doomd dll then to meum / 
Milt. / Unchanging still / to thee.’ Bmb^ed* MOSS MAN.’ c. 1875*60. 
Prom Glamorgan. d.S* x 4.7', Donor : M. Thomas. 29.065/10. 

317. Valmtioe : Two sheets of silver paper lace, one of which is padded, are 
held together by ribbons and tied together with ribbons when Iblded. The 
central meda llioas on the lour sides consist of a verse cotiUed t' FOftGBT 
ME NOT ’ printed on aUn and framed by floral paper cut*outs ; a paper 
cui*out of a pknt in a vase ; a lithograph of a girl with a garlsjid of 
rurffet*rne.nots. and a lithograph of a girl with a gariaod of violets, 
ropecuvely. Verse roads : ^OH LET TOIS LITTLE TnXE / OPT 
BRING ME TO THY / VIEW,/AND WALKS WE’VE HAD TO / 
GETHER, / AND WORDS OP KINDNESS / TOO ; / AND WFIEN 
VXIU TRE.AD EACH' / FAVOURITE SPOT / ALONE I ASK— 
FORGET ME/NOT.* c. t878—81. From PorSBodoe, Caernarvonshire. 
S 4' * S' 5 '‘ Donor ; Mrs. B. M. Owen. $5,136/3. 

gtS. Valentine : paper taee with scalloped edge and central medallion 
consisting of satin background on which flowers are pasted. Over and 
around tnb a frame of silver ps^scr lace with leaf decoration and satin 
fringe Is mounted on binged tabs. With inscription ' Love’s Garland to 
thee.’ e. 1878—81. From Porimadec. Caernarvonshire. 5.3* x 3.6'. 
Donor ; Mrs. E. M. Owen. 35.106/4. 

319. Valentine : paper lace overlaid by silver paper Uco frame around a bouquet 
ofartiflcliunowsa. With insaiptlon :' Thie to thee.’ Fmtbossed ' MEEK’ 
and dated ’ 1881 ’ (In Ink). From Cardiff. 6.7' z 4.6'. Donor : Mn. R. 
Bciard, 44.931/6. 



331. Valeoune : ensbosed paper with Kalloped edge. A basket of artificial 
flowee Is mounted on a thk^.p^ded centre medallion encircled by a 
garland of ardSoiai leavee and fringed with silk. With a coloured paper 
repraeomiou of a hand boldliw a posy labelled * True.’ Dated 1884 (in 
ini). ProcD Cardiff, 7.0* x 4#, t)onor : Mn. £. Briard. 44.331/10. 
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3 fi 9 . Valentine; papct lace base ^vitb silver paper lace sheet oT sitnllar size 
superiiTtpom and aciaehed by meaca of hlnsed ulv. Padded oval 
medallion of satin with prinied verse entitled * I Tbink of Thee; To me, 
through every season dearest, / In every scene by day or night, I Thou 

B ni to sny mind apptarest, / A ouenchJes star, Tor ever b^ht.^ With 
decoration. Inscription and Vurse in sender’s hand'Writii^. * 1 hm'e 
cold thee I love thee / Plw often I told thee many times over /1 have told 
ihe« 1 love ibee I What can I say mo re — / I oave not for %vealch, / For 
riches, or lame /1 love thee and your love is all I / claim. / Then look not 
thus doubting nor hirn ihee away / And cease your reproarbes day aAer 
day /1 tell thee this once as I have told thee before 11 love thee until I 
can love tliee no more I. From youn most aFcctlonata / I^over / 
Davis.’ ‘ From >xiur dearest / E^n.* About t^5. From south Wales. 
6 Y X 4./. Donor t D. J. Davies 44.73/1. 

333. Valentine t in the form of a padded folder of slim paper lace with a silk 
fringe. Centre medallions decorated with coloured cui.out of flowers and 
with verse entitled ’ SF. MINii * printed on satin :' Wilt thou b« j mine 
love, mine / cNormore—Darling ! I I'll cherish thee, love, I and adore.— 
Summer, / Winter, Aurumn and / Spring;—Each sea* / son recurring, 
fresh / gladness shall bring, / Answer me <|Ujck* / ly, do not delay; / 
Auswet me I kindly do not / say nay.’ About 1885. FVom south Wales. 
3,3' X $.6' (fblded). Donor: 0 . J. Davka. 43.73/3. 

334. Valentine : paper lace with scalloped edge. Centre medallion of coloured 
paper cut-outs framed In a garland of white leaves. About 1883. I^m 
soutli Wales. 6.3* x 4.1*. Donor : D. J, Davies. 44.73/3. 

333. Valentine : silver paper laee attached by hinged tabs to embossed paper. 
Crotce medallion consists of coloured lithograph showing boy and girl 
with deer. With artificial Rowers and leaves and inscription ’ ACCI^^ 
THIS / lOV/JfG }^£AflT / OF AfiAi'.' With verse and insertpilen in 
sender’s handwriting on the back: ‘best wishes from / D. levies’ 
’ There’s Lot'c / For yen and Me / There is dew for ebe Row’rct / And 
honeyfor the bn / Arid Rowers for the wild bird / And love for you and 
me / Vliere are tears for the many / And pleasures for the fow / But jet 
the (sic] world pass on / deer f There’s love for me and You.* About 
1B85. From south Wales. 7.3'. x 4.7*. Donor : D. J. Davies. 43.73/4. 

326. Valentixie : silver paper lace, padded, with scallnped edge. Centre medallioa 
os front consists of coloured lithograph of Rowers and bemes. with 
ascripiioo ’ This Valentine accept my Love / For true to tliee, 1 ever will 
Im.’ Oval centre medaUion on back cossists of Verse OQlitled ' I*V£TOLD 
TH££ / I LOVE THEE ’ printed on utb ; ‘ To me, through every 
reason darest, / In every scene by day or ni^t, / Tbowb present to my 
mind appearest, / Aquenchlesstar, for everWigSt.’ ' 1 have told theef 
love diM / How oAea*l told thee many times over /1 have wld thee I love 
thee / Wbat can I say more— / I crave not for wealth, / For riches, or 
fame / I lo%% thee and your love is all I / claim. / Then look not thus 
doubttng nor turn thee away / And cease your reproaches day aAer day / 
I tell thee this onee as I has'e t^d thee beftee / 1 love thee until ! can love 
thee DO more. / From yours most aRectionate / Lover / Dan Davies.’ 

* From your dearest / l>u.’ About tdS^. From south Wales. 6.8' x 4.4'. 
Donor ; D. J. Davies. 44,73/5. 

337. Va len tine ; embeeud papw with scalkrped e<^ and with central medallioa 
consdting of verse entitled ‘ l^ve^ Smile ' minted on aatin: * Tbe 
smiling / Bouth ofher I / love ; Is like the / rose that decks the / Spring 
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Yet whdc iu / fragrance I approve, / my bosom feck J (he rcoe’s srmg / * 
An elaborate rmme of pa^ Uce with coloured floral decoration u 
separately mouAced over and round the medaUioo. About 1885. Prom 
south Wales. 5.3'* S-T*. Donor : D. J. Davies. 4 a. 73 / 6 . 


398. Valentine : in eJte form of a Colder consisting of four rectangular panels 
decorated with silver paper lace. The ceoire raedallioaa 00 both s'des of 
each panel eonaat of coloured paper cut-otiis of Rowea, liihogn^^ of 
Howers, and vases eotltled * O laii]!; of Me * printed on satin : ‘ Oh, 
ihini of me when ^ away, / AJom life’s stormy path I stray ; / When 
laughjQg with Che gay, the free, / Ob tell me. wilt thou think of me ? / 
When aJl thou lovostshadi deenve, / And chose thou tnisiai most betray ; / 
Oh then remember, and believe, / One heart is true, and wiU not stray. / 
Oh, think of me in every hour, / In every place, where’er thou art ■, / 
And be thou sure that nought has / power, / to chase thy image (rom my / 
heart’. About t88j. From south Wales. 4.8* jt 3.3 (fblded). Donor: 
D.J, Davies. 4 ®> 73 / 7 > 

3sr), Valentine : embosed paper with scalloped e^e. On (his a silk-fringed 
sheet of silver ps^ (aa has been mounted. Um centre medallion on 
sheet consists « a coloured paper cuvout of a cherub pasted on a ertseeru- 
shaped silver paper background. Thb is framed by a separately mounted 
border of silver paper lace fnnged with silk. With inscnpiion * For ever / 
thiae.’ About (^. From south Wales. x 4.8*^. Donor : D. /. 
Davies. 43.73/8. 

330. Vaientiue t embossed paper with scalloped edge. A flap of coloured cut.outj 

of flowers lifts to reveal verse endiled ' Don’t say / nay but yoa. Oh. 
dearest, but I one wee word say. / And let chat lltclc { word be yea ! / 
And 1 will hail the / happy day / That otakee thee / mine (or / ever. Late 
century. From D>^ryn Uebaf, Margam, Glamorgan. 3.9' x «./. 
Donor : Mrs. A. Willianu. 35.468/3. 

331. Valentine ; embosed paper with scalloped edge. On (he oval centre 

medallion Is pasted a coloured paper reprsentadoo of a hand wridng and 
a verse : ’ AcMpt my note / of fiand / I^or the love I ewe thee / As as 
life shall stand / Faithfulness I'll thee.’ The frame around the 
medallion conasu orpaper lace decorated with coloured roTgec.me.Qeis on 
paper and is fnnged with silk, Embossed ‘ MANSELL.' Late tptli 
eeaiury. Prore Cardiff. 6.3' x 4.4'. Donor : Mrs. E. firiard. 44.3^1/7. 

33^, Valentine ; papa lace with coloured floral decorations atianhed. Cenire 
medallion consists of coloured representation of with scroll intoibed 
‘ Forget me aoc.’ Late igth eeDCury. Prom CardifT. 4.6'x 3.3'. Dooor: 
Mrs. E. Briard. 44.39 r/B. 

333. Vatentine t a basket of artificial flowers inscribed ’ 7 hi{)i / Uom ‘ mounted on 

eerrugated blue paper forms ibe centre medallioa. It is (ramed with 
embCBcd stiio’ paper decorated with linen flowers. Late tgth century. 
From Cardiff, 3.3'x 3, y*. Donor : Mrs. S. Briard. 44.391/11. 

334, Valentine : embossed paper, ot'al centre medallion consists of coloured cut* 

cuts of birds and rose with ariifi^l floral and leaf decoration. A frame of 
embOBcd alva and white paper which encircles the medallion is snarate* 
ly mounted. Late tgth century. 7.0* x 4.^, Donor: Martin I^llips. 
43.150/1. 
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335 « VaJeniine ; in the form of* pftddod envelope. Front <iccoc*ted with panel nf 
coloured flowen a^nst a backnound. Oval centre rnedaileon 
<OD»utt of verae cDtlUed ' Lev's Token'' printed on laun : * All things ia 
vain look bright and I gay. / If those we love are far away. I Their smiles 
alone can joy impart / And like a sunbeam cheer the heart.’ Ta>i« 
eeotury. 3.9'a 0.4*. Donor : Martin Phillips. 4^150/6. 

33d. Valentine : a folded card which opens like a book. Embossed silver pa^ 
with coloured Aoral decorations in the medalltons on the euvo. The 
medail ions os the inside consist of rose painted on silk and ven« prioted on 
satin respeciivelv : ’ If deepesi» / truest LOVE j lUsponsive love can / 
gain, / Then. DUaREST. chou I wUi prove I I have not LOVED I in 
vain.' Embused ' MULLORD ' and ' 413.' Late loth century. From 
St. Ceorge’s>8uper>Ely. Glamorgan. 4.4' x 5.0' (fblded). Donor ; Mn. A. 
Bonnet. 49 ' 87 y 8 « 

S37* Valentine : a folder of embossed paper decorated on tite outside with two 
oval centre medallions of lithographed flowers and openii^ to reveal, on 
one side, a padded panel uftilver paper lace wiib an o^ centre medallion 
of embroidered flotvers and, on the other, a similar (but unpadded) panel 
with a centre medallion consisting ofa verse entitled ’ Lasting Friendship ’ 
printed on satin siiid framed in a garland of coloured paper cut*out flowers. 
' Thyloveso faithfuJ, calm, I serene, /1 liken to the ivy leaf, dear / friend. / 
which oAen anblemaiical ) hath bm. / Of friendship chai^eless / to the 
end, / when all around a faded. 11 ^ still is green.* In original embossed 
envelope, unsuir^>ed but with Foot^tidd. Glamorgan, address. lAte 
I 9 ch eeniury. 4.9* x 3.3' (folded), l^onor ; Miss Penelopen B, Pnee. 
50.63/30. 

338. Valentine : paper lace border around large medallion of satin on whkh a 
coloured paper cut-out depleting a vaae of Howert has been passed. A 
separately mounted frame of silver ^per lace with lace fringe encircles ibe 
medallion. Late igtb eesaiury. From CardiE 7,6^ x 5.0'. Donor: 
S. C. Churchill. 50.116. 

3S9* Valentine ; in the form of a padded sachet ofembosed paper, the folding 
flaps of which are decorated on the outside with coloured paper floral 
cut-ouis pasted on satis and oq the inside with two coloured li'Aograpbs 
of flowoa. The padded section consists of illver paper lace pasted ovo a 
centre medallion of satin 00 which a vene entitled ‘ SINCERSST f 
LOVE ’ has been printed : ’ 1 ofTer to thee, my dearest, / The love of an 
lainat heart; / I ofier with truth sincerest / Affection could e’er impart, 
/ 'The lift thac thy love can / bless, / Or thy scorn submerge in / woe, / I 
dare to hope for a little / i / db dearest, say not “tKy‘ t' Late tpth 
century. 5a* x 34' (folded). Donor : Mrs. Dorothy Mkldlehurst. 
5b.44*/^' 

340. VaJentine : cosuistiog of a posy of artificial Aowera and leaves atiach^ by 

pins to a sheet of paper lace of irregular outline. With icsodptioo printed 
in a miniature t'alentine at the foot of the posy : ’ Dearest Love / SeUrn 
Mt I I never will deceive J 'THEE.' Late t 9 tb century, y o' * 3.®*. 
Decor : Mrs. Dorothy Middlehuni. 50.443/7. 

341. Valentine : embossed paper with scalloped edge. Centre medalHoo consists 

of coloured lithograph showing Christmas party scene- Around this is a 
Icane of paper lace backed wiut satis- Wim Isscxiption * / eHng i uiftet' 
on coloureo paper cut-out of garland and bow, arrow and quiver. Late 
jgtb century. 5.9' x 3.9^. Dtmoc : Mrs. Dorothy Middleburst. 50442/8, 
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34s. VtJenijne ; erabossed nad ^Idfd paper w[ch Trinn of gilded papa* lace. 
Cave medallion luoiba ' Souvenir' and ' The Lover'a OradO'’ ^ 
each of the four sides of ibe card is a cab wbich» vrfaen pulled, reveals a 
pane] coouiniitf a coloured pielurc of a bouquet of flowers and a v«ne : 
* I. Tbb ^ple flower betrays my heart / And breathes for me the wsh I 
wot : I It bi^ my thoughts to language start / And asks thee to * Torget zue 
nor." 0. Once wlien my heart was sad asd sore I Me thought a fair hnod 
to me bore / A bunch n dowen such as these f i*d bid rn^ heart ao more 
repine, / Did I but know that hastd were thine.' 3. This old world Is 
scarce w orth seeing / Till Lo%x wat*e bb purple wing f And wt guage (nV) 
the bibs of being / TVo* a golden wedding ru^. s. Would you draw 
fair Eden nearer ) And to fiarth the angeb bring f You nusi seek the 
magic Mirror / Of a golden wedding ring.’ la an embossed emrlope. 
Late iglh century. From Dwyngwril. Mrrioneth. 4.3^ x 0.9*, Donor : 
Anonymous. 54.166/68. 

343. Vales line : mounted in box. Within a frame of paper lace with artifKial 
(Im^r decoraliem is deleted a garden scene with gilded cameo embossing. 
The whole vsJentine 1 ^ up to reveal manuKr^t vctk at bottom of box ; 

’ i send you a word / as toA as sweet as breathing from the / south a kia 
but / no when next / we meet a kiss by / word of mouth / My Dear John.’ 
Embeeied ’ WI^fDSOR’. Of mid 19ch century date. Box baa St. George’s- 

S .Ely, address, it ii unstamped hut marked ’ Paid.’ Fom^y 
gins to John Jobn.Ty.^ Farm. St. GeOrge’s-super.Eiy, Glamorgan, 
who liM almt 1900 ag^ ^ 7 .a' x 5'. ^nor; Mrs. A, Beoaetl. 
49«87/s. 

344. Valentine : of boxed type but original box mising. An outer frame of lace 
and silver paper lace has a scalloped edge. Wiihio this is a separatviy 
mounced inner &4me of silver paper lace with a garUad of flowers and 
fine lace. This enclosea an aicb ot'sSver paper lace and an emboased cut¬ 
out of I vroman carrying garlands of flowia. Inscribed ’ Z LOVB 5 UT 
TlifiE ’ and embeesed ' Mossman.’ Seat in 1869 by John Perkins, 
Fortbcawl, Glamorgan. 7.7* x 3.1*. Donor : C. Lewis, 38.146. 

345. Valentine t mounted in box. A rectangular frame of gilded paper lace 
decorated with four smsill embowed cuvout flowers enckaes a garland of 
embossed cut-out flowers. Within this is an oval medallion wiUi a verse 
* LOVE TO THEE* • ’ I LOVE THEE STILL / I LOVE 7 HSE 
SnLL/THY CHANGELESS I CONSTANCY AND TRUTH / THY 
NAME YET / WAKENS / PLEASURE’S THRILL / STAR OF 
MY BRIGHT / AND JOYOUS / YOUTH,’ Box edged with paper lace. 
Second half) 9^1 eencury. From Oardlff. 7.t'x4.6'x5'. Donor : Mrs. B. 
Briard. 44.391/9. 

346. Valentine : mounted in box. Asadn pad with an edging of silver paper lace. 
On the rad is mounted a po^ofUnen artifieial flowers and a bcm. The 
words ‘Love / PURE LOVB’ are inscribed on a paper cut-out posy 

C :ed on to the silver paper lacc- On the inside ^ the ltd U a card 
ieting a flower, the petals lift to reveal a lithograph of a cherub for 
.' eupid}. It is inscribed ' THINK SOMETIMl^ OF THE SENDER.’ 
c. 1076^1. From Foitmadoc, Caonarvonahire, 7.7* x 5.0* x 1.33'. 
Doser : Mrs. £. M. Owen. 35.186/t. 

347. Valaixne t mounted m box. On a base of embossed paper is mounted a 
frame of silver paper lace wiib a pad of satin to which are attached 
artificial flowers. With inscription :' With best Love.’ Box edged with 
paper lace. Anacbed to (be lid b a smaller valentine ofemboHed paper 
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gs-«rU>d by a »klv«r paper lace fritme uoimd niiihwaphed oval medallion 
ibovriM eWub Mith lyre. With mscripiion * Ouess wbo sends chts.’ 
c. tflTO'Si. From Pormiadoc, C*emar\'onshlr«. ?.4' x 4.8' x 1.25*. 
DoQor : Mn. E. M. Owen. 

348. Valoniiue t mounted in box ; card decorated with bouquet of roses and 

msecibed with verse endtled ‘ FORGET ME NOT': * Oh ! couid I 
but count on I the b>A of thy love / My lifers lamp would / glow like the 
bright / stars si>ove. It is secured to a sheet of embossed paper by binged 
tate. MK fringed with paper lace. Inte tgtb centurv, 4.25' x 3.35* x 5'. 
t4.i59/«38. 

349. Valentine ; mounted in box. To a sheet of paper embossed in flomi design 

with coloured rose bouquets in each corner is attached by hinged tabs a 
raised oval perforated und enclosing a bouquet ^ ffowers inserib^ 

* Thine in love.’ Box fringed with paper lace, Cate 19th century, 4.23' x 
3.25'X.5'. i4tS&/a39* 

350. Valentine : mounted in box. Through a frame of ttvo mounted slieets of 

embossed paper is seenaseparately'ounirvied oval centre inscribed * GOD I 
ABO\'B / INCIICASE / OUR / LOV£.’ Box cdgvd with paper loce. 
Late I gih century. 4.73'x s sj'x .5'. 14.159/240. 

331. Valentine ; mounted )n box; an embossed rectangular sheet with Uce 
edging and fbur posies of roses Is mounted 00 doublc*hinged tabs. The 
Oval centre inscribed * WITH / BEST / WISKF,S ’ is dmilarly mouat^. 
Box edge with paper lace. Ijtce iqih ecnuiry. 4.83'x 3.25's .5'. 14.153/ 
341. 

353. VaJentiac : mounted in box. Coloured dower bouquet in the form of n 
dtp conceals a verse entitled ’ LOVES DREAM’: 'Last / night T 
dreamt / a tender dream. / ’iwai of thy sun - / bright faceWth 1 / could it 
ever on / me beam, Earth / were a pofect place.’ Box fringed with paper 
lace. 4-85* X 2.8'X-5'- 14.159/843. 

353. Valmiine : Mounted in box. An oval central medallion with Issaipiioa 

' WITH / BEST / WISHES * with a separately mounted frame ofgildcd 
and embossed paper with scalloped edge attached to lace paper 0? rect¬ 
angular shape. Box e^ed with paper lace. 4.6' x Late t9th century. 
<4>S9/«43- 

354. Valentine : mounted In box. A reciaogular sheet of fringed silver paper Is 

mounted on hinged tabs. On it b a card embossed with rcaes ana forget, 
me-nets and the inscription :' To / one 1 love.’ Box edged with paper lac«. 
Late C9th cenrury. 5' x 3.75' x .5'. t4.i59;a44. Duplicate I4>t 59/245. 

355. Valentine : mounted in box. A frame of paper lace encloses a bouquet of 

forget'Cne-nots which lifts to reveal oval raed^ien with the Inscripilon ; 

’ A WISH ’ and a verse : ‘ This liitk tribute / which I send,—I f hope 
you will receive / And keep It for the / sake of one, who / never will de* / 
ceive.* Boxedgra with paper lace. Late tgth century, s.t'x 3.6'x.5'. 
t4.t 59/948. 

356. Valentine : mounted in box. A reccar^lar sheet of enbossed peper with 

fringe is mounted on hinged cabs. On It Is a representation of a hand 
bolding a bouquet of flowen. *71118 lifts to rev^ a verse ' *1110 faith* 
ful / Heart. Dearest love, believe / me / Through all else de* / part, 
/ Nought shall e’er de* / celve ibee / In this falihiul heart.’ Box edged 
with paper lace. Late i$th century. 5.8'x 3.$'x .5'. 14:59/847. 
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357. VoJcniine : raouAted in box. Aa ovbI medallion siwwinff (lowers is aunouiid* 

ed by A frame of pop^r lace separaiely mouaced. With the lOKripdon 
* Renember me.' Box edged with papo' lace and lid inscribed with trade 
mark aad ' THOMAS SEVENS COVENTRY & LONDON.’ Late 
t^tb century. 5.7'* 3.7'x .j'. t4.159/348. 

358, ValcQlioe : mounted in box. Two large flaps covered with red material 

form a rocia&gle which is fringed and has a leaf on it. By lifting the leaf 
liw flaps open revealing flowers and leave* issenbed ‘ hurt is wMly 
ihint.' Box edged with paper lace. Late tQih century. 6' x 5' x .5 , 
>4'5£»/*49 

959. Valentine: mounted in box. A rectangular centre covered with a ^k 
material. On it is a paper cui«out of a woman’s hand holding a nwe. 
centre b fringed ana opens like a book, to reveal prints of flowers w^tb 
iasetipcions ' TO MY LOVB / WITH MY FOND LOVE.’ Box edged 
with paper Tac«. Lnie igth cenniry, G.o' x 5.0^ % .5', >4.159/S50, 

360. Valestioe ; mouated In box. The squue eenffe with fringe U eovr»ed with 
] ighi blue material and has on it a paper cut*001 of two hands holding each 
outer stirrounded by tfowers. It op^ like a book to show two pruts of 
flowvs with couple : * Dear. / with these flowers j accept mine bean / 
And with me in life a part. / May / these sweet I dowm / eonvey to 
you / My fond affection. / deep and true.’ Box edged wiib paper lace. 
Late tst^cennuy* x 5.C/x .5'. <4.159/951. 

36 i. Valentine : mounted in box. An oblong velvet pad edged with lace has on it 
a folded card in a frame of woollen cord. Wltb mscr/ption ’ / Lm i/ue 
wfU I / ^'iU Mm iMi PH ? ’ and verse : ' SwifiMttf is f/nmfiti/ig nr / 
TheurimpUmrdstathHUs^, / Oh l/useJhiorrsIst^l« Unt. / Mdctloffe 

^/eon ta Miw hwt for nr ! j Card opens to reveal inscnpHon 

' SisMtl I ioff Iforgrt ns iM ’ and a further verse :' I'll think ^the*, on 
Oisiny / AUhouik /aetlunnMM. / Vtd to^srssoi’sr Mm ari.Itr^ / 7^ 
ti^ mlf sort a Mn^6i aa ns. / AsM£' Box edged with paper lace. I,me 
igth centuT}'. 5.o'x 5.0* x .5*. 14.159/259. 

362. Valentine x nsounted in box. Central oval medallion wiib verse entitled 

’ I will chink of/Tbee ’fmmed byguiand ofarbfldalflowersand leaves 
and eniboaed paper with lace edg^ : ’ Yes, I will think of thee / when 
stars are brigbu / And day is mingling with / the shade* of n^i \ / When 
nature in her ebon / locks b seen. / Sprcadiiu her mantle o’er the / 
leafls green. / My heart shall worship at / thy rovely shriae, / Siund to 
love, imina* /cu late divine.’ At the bottom of the box, which b edged with 
paper lace, as a number of pr o Bed leav'cs and flowM \ two manu* 
script versa &om the * Bells of Aberdovey ’ in EogUsh and Welsh raped* 
ively. Sent by donor’s father to donor's mother, titt box bearing a 
Zampeter, Card^nshire. addrea and post-mark of the 18So's. 7.7* x 4.9' 
X '.75'. Donor ; Mrs. Ella Thomas, 45,394/1. 

363. Valentine : mounted in conieinporary eork-work frame. A sash with tassels 

decorated ivith gold tinal paper b attached to the centfe of a padd^ 
velvet base. In one comer b an ariiflclal flowet. A b^er of fluff and of 
paper lace line the aides of the box. With inscripiion * Ever the Same.' 
Newmaper backing of franie is dated toth Mai^ 1866. From Llau* 
bleddjan, Cianorgan. Frame 9.95' x 6.5^ Donor : Mrs. Arthur John, 
55,206/3. 
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55.806/4. 

363. Valenime : mounted in box with sioping sides. CJeniral medaUion show 
bouqxiet ot (iowen framed by scpafatc)y<maunted paper Uee. The 
foliowii^ verses enttiled * MV LOVe ’ are printed oa satin and framed 
Avitb diver raper Uce indde (he Ud : * Timid gentle as the dove, / in each 

! lance of dune, I tee, / And each actiOR, teu^ love, i Treasure dear art 
lou (0 me. / Joyous die momeois that I spend. / My dearest one with 
(hee i / O ! may they oesTr to liic^s end, / Lm (heir sweet charm (brine.’ 
Late i^ih century, rrom Merthyr Tydnl, Glamorgan. Based.?' x 4.8'. 
Z^onor : Miss M. £. Lee. 43.33/9. 

566. Valcudnc t in box, Ou a frame of bliic*az)d*whice embossed paper with 
scalloped edge and paper lea\'es Jo each comer U mounted on oblong 

E ’ laee medallion. To (hb U attaclied a small garland of artifieiai 
rs and leave surrounding a paper cut>out of bud carrying a note 
inscribed ‘ Absent but / dear.* Verse entitled ' Love ’ by ' Ivi.Y.W.’ on 
inside of decorated lid :' If hearts be true, and lieurts be fond, / No aaribly 
power can break their / bond, / Or turn awry love’s wilful course. / Or 
war (or long against Its force, j Then keep you to me strong and / true ; / 
My love returned, you ne’er will / rue. / For all my aim, and all my (bought 
/ WiU be to keep the heart Tve sought.’ Late tgth century, 3.?' x g.p*. 
Donor Mn. hfargaiet Jones, 46.339/4. 

367. Valentine: in box; in the form of an Irregularly*sbaped book of twelve pa^ 
of serses by Frank Femdale with the Utle' Chinsingi.’ The&ont cover baa 
embosed floral decorations and figure of cherubs arranged axoaod three 
panels which hax'e been cut out of the cardboard and covered with gauae. 
Publbbed by The Art Lithc^raphic Publishing Co., New Vork and The 
Artistic Lithographic Company, Loudon : ''Printed at the works in 
Munich.' Late teth century. From Moylgrove, Pembrokeshire. Box 
9* X 7', Donor : Clifford Davies. 53.211/0. 

368, Valentine : allowing hand-coloured caricature of a woman’s (ace. A tab 
operates the tower jaw vrhich when open reveals a row of teeth and tbe 
i&scriptloa ’ AM 15 ZOT A / CHAHMInG MAID.' At tbe bottom of tbe 
card are the words * And (bis is what the men all say.’ Scalloped and 
embossed border. Mid 19th century. 7.0' x 4.$'. 14.: 39/267. 

360. Valentine : showing haad*coloured masked face, tbe expression on which 
ehanga when a tab Is pulled. With couplet: ' CAN YOU BY ANY 
SCIENTIFIC RULE *r£LL, ARE YOU A MAN OR A FOOL?’ 
Scalloped and embossed border. Mid i$tb century. 7.0'x 4.3'. 14.(59/ 
070. 

370. Valentine t hand^painted picture of woman with parasol. A gauze skirt 
lifts to reveal hooped frame and under-clothes. With verse : * Ears Ukt 
09*kn, Ej*s liktcat! Te bt ^nU4l.y«uan loo fat / WtaU lAer/t otMAer ia Ike 
f riineoer elomjoar mattoo hood.' Inscribed and cmbcesed * WOOD.* 
Mid (9th century. 5.4'xg.?'. i4>39/a7i. 

371, Valentine : hand* pain ted plciuto of woman. Flap on face IIAs up to reveal 
aj^Ty expressioA. With coupkt entitled * LOVES CHANGES ’; Grant 
her wkbes. she’s an Angel / lltwari her she’s a very • • •.’ Scalloped and 
emboned border. Mid igth century, y.g'x 4.7'. (4-i59/27fi< 
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37a, Valenline: bud*painted picnire of auh window. Tab slides 10 open 
window abowing eat uiaido. With verse entitled * Pti 0^ tkt Gasttimi <0 
(Ah. / Ob i Romeo, Sweet Romeo, I am waitlitf (or thee, / The Case* 
meet a shut, but it opens quite (ree, j In the dush of the evcoing I hope 
you won^t see, / What is p^’& to the World as mcII as co me.' 
and snbeesed border. Mid 19th century. 7.3'x 4.7*. 14159/277. 

373. Valentine : ha&d*paii)ted picture of a closed door. Pbp raises to open door 

and to sho w dog dressed as mao. With verse CQtltkd ' PUPPz DOGS 
KOT ADMii' 1 iiD ’ which reads : ‘ Puppy Dogs are not admitted here. / 
So you had better quickly hook it.; Put on the muasle my ucly dear / For 
if you're not a Cur you look it.' Scalloped and emboss^ Mrder. Mid 
19tb century. 7.3'x 4.7'. 14.139/27^. 

374. Valmtine ; band*painted picture of housetop and chimneys. 'I^b slides to 

show cat on not. A verse entitled ‘ Meet me by Moonlight' reads: * Meet 
me by Moonlight above, / And thee I will lilt to thy love tsJe. / And we*ii 
waoti^ on bouse tops alone / TUI morning breaks softly and pale.* 
Scalloped and emboim border. Mid 19th century. 7.3' x 4.7'. 14.159/ 

syg. 

375 Vaientioe ; ha&d*paiftted picCure of garden arch and trees. Fbp in the 
archway spots to show an aa. A vene entitled ' Come to xny Bower ' 
reads : ^ Oo I Come to the Bower I have ihaded for you, / Votir (hod shall 
be Thistles bespangled whh dew, / Tb vary Itdear twshall graze on the 
gras, / My own one, my Neddy, my bonny Jack^as.* Scalloped and 
emboaied border. Mid 19th oentury. 7.3'x ^7'. 14.159/261. 

376. Valentine : allowing woman entering horse.drawn bus &om behind. The 

crinoline skirt which is of ll«a] pattern materiai lifts to reveal hooped frame 
and uodoxlolha. With verae : ‘ No doubt you think when out you walk. / 
And 'long the ptvefneot daily stalk, / You in the fashion sliiae, / But 
aKPunting in the *'Bus," I heg / Fray take more care dont show your leg / 
Thro your monitiouB ginolioe.* Inso-ibed Dasi & Son / JOj ... 

Mid.igih century. 7.6' x 4.7'. Donor 1 Mn. R, B, Edmund Jones. 
30 .fc 7 /S* 

377. Valentine : hand*c^oured engraving of cwo wooen in a garden. Sliding 

of tab moves of the psccure thus sthnuladns water dowing from a 
uatering can. ambossed ‘ WOOD.’ With verse :' Vou say your riearia in 
aflame /And pining away every hour /The voy best things your pain / 
is by cooling you well with a shower.* Embossed bor^. MM igth 
century. From CardliT. 5.3* x 3.5'. Donor : Miss Ruth E. St. Le^. 
45.104/1. Duplicate 45. (04/2. 

378. Valentme : hand •coloured wood.cut of a womas holdii^ a dog in her amu. 

The dog's tail moves when a tab is pulled. With the verse ; * You horrid 
looking dr ess ed up old maid, / To pair with you Td be afraid ( Aliho you 
ape the yot^ and fhlr, / Yourself and dog are a w«U matched pair / With 

C ur Goaking voice and Tido's wbin^/ You ne'er shall be Valentine.' 

per lace bmer. Third quaiiGigth century. From Cardiff. 6.9'x4.7'. 
Donor : Miss Ruth E. St. teger. 45.104/3. 

379. Valentme : hand-coloured wood-cut of woman with muff in hand. When 
a tab is pulled the band holding the muff moves up and down. With 
verse :' You little uglystuck.up ming ! / With such eyes, nose, mouth and 
chin, / Your very low and drw so gay— / Proclaim a Servants holiday ! 
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I All mcs of h&vc hftd cnoi^h I I You‘vc j'our x'aIuc, thftc'i a 
'muff.' Pap«r lac« border. Third r|uarter t9th c«nlury. Froca CsadifT. 
6.9' X 4.7*. Donor : Mis Ruih E. 3(. Loi^. 45.104/4. 

380, Valentine ; bjuid.coloured, &howme old woman with shawl and umbrella, 
loacripiion reads : ‘ Mrs SARREY GAMP. MONTHLY NURSE / NO 
CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER SHOP. / Btgs u> aep^ini Ladia 
end CoiU / has aUttyovflg PfopU about to be hunighied ui Morri^ ihaJ she / 
tpill be dleased te wale on ihm en / the tdnUrtsbng eecewn has hie her da^ /. 
A.fi. Please to obsene that she his / thehonefy real Sair^G .. .* With embcsed 
border and soalloned edge. Mid loth craiujy, 7.5' x 4.7'. i4.t50/26o. 
(Kate 19]. 

361. Valentine : paper lace with oblong centre on which paper cut>ouu of 
boJmg kettle, clouds of sream (witK inscriptions) and tea^loth have been 

S ited. Inscribed * Songs I 0 / a Boeheiot’s Tea KeStle* Bouq^t of paper 
wera conceals manuscript inscription. Embossed * DOBBS^ c. >ds3’7S* 
From Chepstow. Monmouthshire. 7.$' x 4^. Donor: Mrs. Amy 
Hartland. 33.77/8. 

38s. Valcttine : paper lace with salloped edge. In a large np m the coiire of 
(he valentine are pasted cut*outs tulips and birds and a loose cui*out of a 
butterfly secured by two long threads to the real of the card. With ms* 
cripiiou ' When I isafBuUe^litu a I Kits ? / When it alights on f Tsdipt.'l 
' Ever dear / to me / Your / smiles are / sunshine.* Embossed ' DOBBS 
KIDD I & CO.' and watermarked * J. Whatman / i860.* From Cbep* 
stow. Monmouthshire. 7.6' x j.s*. Donor t Mn. Amy Hartland. 
33-77/^* 

383. Valentine : card lithograph of man in orator's pose with head enlarged artd 
embo s sed. Black backgi^nd with faint outline of table with top*)at, glass 
of water and posters advertising meeimgs. With verse '. ‘ Trs ww cn sfio\d 
ead^oa eon pnaeh, / Bui lehal Joes oUjov talking teasA, I We htaw as ouuA 
uAcR^eu Aeee done, f As whenjov that long speech begvC Third quarter of i^ih 
century. 6.8* x 5.3'. 14.139/854. Duplicate 14.150/863. 

384. Valentine : card liihcgraph of monocled man, with bead enUrg^ and 
embossed, ruirsiag crying baby. Black background with outline of a 
room. With verse ; * &>et 7 mea s/wdd fmo Ids dm, / So some kind ftertem 
Bought ofjeu, I Then do no( bbtster,/im, or fret. / AV waste yom time 01 saa 
T^t. / The Hhetess phln^ ^mss you we, f The darling Hide matwds Pa.' 
Third quarter of 19th century. 6.81 x 5.31. (4.139/355. Dupiicate 

385. Valeudnc : card lithograph of monocled man with head enlaced and 
embosed. Black back^ound with faint outline of room. With verse : 
* Tou pon^us ulfcorueiUd men, / So and » un, / Bui, ^ir,,7oa aee a 
iJie^h dmm, / 7e decent peoples {KS, / So Jattjour mokth and loan loltp.l A 
liUU self kanility.' ThirdquarterofiOib century. 6.8* z 5.3'. (4.159/35$. 

3D6. Valentine t card lithograph of drunkard, with head emboesed and enlarged, 
,-h'^irg n iamp'post. Black background with faint outline of street and 
approach^ policeman. With verse : * What, at pour lippilng trieks / 
Ones the spru. / Slink hom. and fddeymerseif, w thane, f Sash si^ are 
sad to see, [ Su^genng, Poelvig, ihrot^ the Sbeos, / TheSe^andJeer y adyoa 
ouef Tl^ quarter 19th century. $B'X5.S'. 14.15^856. 
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$$7. Vajeniifu; cud liibognf>b cf eat with head cubrgi^ aad cmbosMd 
weariag woman’s dothes. Black background with faint outline of ureet 

E .vement With vene :' 71 at ujioitf toi Tj As mtiei lih a ercot 
, / £ul mU Mfr caCei m. / Tph ^tr a paw. / Bfti teka 

pa^ it Jvti I on eiat, \ It can proH a nuHl instherotu elwn' Third 
quarter t9th cennir/. a 5.^. i4.ij9/e$3. Duplicate 14.159/360. 

s8S. Valeatine ; card lithograph of a weroing widow with bead enlarged and 
emboated. Black backgnund mth faint outline of gravestone and of man. 
With verse :' 7 tr »/vewr tofi/h itaif, j Latiguafir sTvOm Molt, / Bui this 
faaprap mderttwiA, / Mn dn’l lib Women twaiW'MJtd’ 'Htird quarter 19th 
century. 6.S'X5.3'. t4.t59/s6i. 

389. Valentine : card lith^aph of woman with head enlarged and embossed. 
Black background with faint ouUioe of a man and a rider on horseback. 
With vene : ‘ Gol up » kiiting s^, / .Sonw Beobp to btfiiiU, / But tehs wtndd 
eon to wad. I &teA an ^ ^ ooljk to rvU a Atnu. / Sinetfiify 

tiaimiwvfot her own.' quarter 19th century. 6B'x5.3'. I4.i59;a$3. 
Dupliate 14.159/964. 

390. Valentine: card Ulhogra^ of do; with head enlarged and embossed, 
wearing man's cloihes. black background with faint outline of street 
prtesmansi With vene :' Well, Pup, are ^tm loose for a stroll, / You 
certainly cut a figure most droll, / You are loolOTg so 6er« so pen and so 
funny, / But Pupoicj are never the men for xny money.' Third quarter 
iptheeatury. 6.^x5.$'. 14.159/957. Duplimte 19.93/9. 

391. Valentioe ; card lithograph of woman «rnftking a cigarette. She has a dog 
by the with her right hand and has 1 rld'ing whip under her left arm. 
fnserlbed ' Such ideas of ''Woman's rights'' wont suit me / in (he mean 
tune.’ Last qitartec i9tb century. 7.7* x 5.0'. 14.159/965. 

399. Valentine : card hihograph of top.haited man wiib forked beard. Insoibed 
' a diwip, mreii u ariaitt’ Last quarter 19th century. 7.7' x 5.0*. 
14.159/966. 

393. Valentine : woodcut showing a man at a bar drinking Irom a tankard. 
With vene :' Beastly puney, powdered flunkey, / Partly mao, but more 
the monkey, / Here tKy tinseUed form we view, (A peaco^ vain, a magpie 
too, I Bloated beast, we pass thee by, / There are you, and hen am I, / 
Laughing loud and laughing free, / At such a paltry knave as thec.^ 
Mantifkcrured by ' Lendoo Xnce Paper & Valentine Co., 976 & 879, 
Strand.' Third quarter 19th centu^, 6.6* x 5.3*. Donor: Matdc 
46< 150/10. 

394. Valentine : woodcut by J. T. Wood. 976 & 879, Strand, London liand* 
coloured, shewing pup in man's clothes. Wltn verse ;' You are about as 
ugly a looking pup, / As e'er eat a cow or a donkey up, / Can you think 
wTMchsosiu^aswain,/Will e'er cause a maxlea one moment of pain, / 
No, rather than marry so uglya deg, / I'd walk to the altar with alazy ^ 
beg.’ Third quarter 19th century, g.5' x 7.1', Donor : Martin Phillips. 
45.j56/:i. 

395. Valeatine : haDd.<olaujed woodcut showing bearded policeman holding a 
boy by his drees. With verse : ‘ Brave deundo* of the civil rule, / No one 
will think you show yourself a feel, / By letting these escape who can 
j^ht or make a nehe, / And only ffrappluu wonea, or little ^Is a^ boys.' 
Taini quarter 191b century. 0.5' x C5'. Draor; Martin Phillips, 
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396. Valendae ; woodcut showing wo>au o& early bicycle and two othef eydUts 

io ihe background. With verse : * A pretty thing it u to see. / A lady riding 
«o. I Thus Baking b the tborough^e, j K very funny show. I 1 never 
thought you were so vain. / As ever to suppose, / That any one now seerog 
you, / Would for your hand proMse.* Manufactured by the ‘ Loodon 
Lace Paper & Valentine Co., 9?8 & 273, Strand.' Third quarter 19th 
century. Donor r Martin Phillips. 45*150/15* 

397. Valentine : printed, showing liuibaod with bit tii mouth drawing a one- 

wheeled carriage in which his wife sits smoking a cigarette and with a 
whip in ho hand. With verse entitled ' Bi^Us S^ferstM‘: 'This h 
how m driv'e you love, / When you are wed to mu. / In harness I will 
keep you tight. / Away from Company, / And I will smoke my dgarette. / 
While pony you will be.' Early aoih century. 17.3'*5.6'. 14.159/264. 

396. ^’alent^ne : printed, showing woman in early iwentieth<entisry dress. With 
inscription and verse ;' I lot'C you fust cla.Q my mvn factory l a»g , j You're 
my own darling duck of a mate, / And the ring f t\*ill buy. and the wedding 
knot tie, f And give you a kbs on the iMle.’ ' Don't make a show cf 
ycrsci' I goln' h^e at night jecrln ' / and laughing at tlic fhlk.' Early 
90 th century. 17.4'x 5.5'. 14.159/265. 

399. Valentine: printed, showing smartly dressed man carrying ra»M uxabrella ; 

tvoman in backmund. W’lth v'erse entitled ‘ } 7 a .* ‘All 

ycnii coaxii^; wlTl not do, / And soothering talk, young fellah, / For I must 
hai'C a chap that has / A tetter u/nbrellah. / And wiik a blote like thee, I 
bet / I'll never get my ribands wet,' Early eolh eeniury. 17.4' x 5.6*. 
14.IS9/9M. 

400. Valentine : printed showing caricature of man In bowder hat with tailor’s 

bill in pocket, with verse :' You realty are a dog, you know, / In shoddy 
clothes and tie ; / But if you pay back all you owe, / The girk won’t pass 
you by.’ Early Both century. 17.5'*5.7^. 14.1^487. 

40). Valentiuc : printed, showing maidservant with finger in mouth and brush In 
hand. With vcite r' Instead of ogling every man / Do gel about^ur 
work. I To serve your misoess is a plan / You try so hard to shirk.* urly 
90 th century. 17.7'xs.?*. 14-159/988. 

408. Valentine : printed, showing butcher sharpening knife. With verse : ‘ Your 
chops and your steaks may be go^, / it b true, / I'cnsure that you'd brook 
no denial; / I'd give teller weight though If I were I but you ; / Then 
more folk would gfve you a tri^.’ Early ootb century. 17*5' x 5.6', 
14.159/389. 

403. Valentine t printed, showing cook relliag pastry. With verae :' Did cookie 

lose her Bobby’s heart ? fBut cooide's tears must dry, / For Bobby finds 
young Cu^'s dart / Stuck in a Rabbit Pie.’ Early soih century. 17.9'x 
5.$'. 14.159/990. 

404. Valentine : showing mlilBnan with yoke and paili. With caption ' F R ES H / 

FROM / THE / PUMP / 00 l' and verse ; * When going your reimds 
you resbiiy seem / To be gay as the man in the moon ; /1 vw your milk 
were as rsch io cream / Xs your voice is rich is tune.' Early noth eentury. 

17.5'a S T** 14* >59/39'- 
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405. VaJmtlae : printed, thewiae dreeimAker with dunuay labelled * WAS / 

90;. I NOW ^ 40/-'» and hat labelled ‘ WAS io/6 / REDUCSD / TO / 
£1.1,0/ with vme :' The things ^rw malce ao doubt are nice / For ihoae 
wbo buy and wear, f Bui why luek on * fancy prke ? / Juk try and be 
more fair.’ Early 20th century. 17.4'x$.6', 14.159/9^. 

406. Valentine : printed, showing grocer with egg is band. Wkb verse : * I will 

cMaay your eggs are bad, / No doubt you try to sail ’em. / You sell the folk 
and them sd, / For really you can tell *em 1 ' i^ly solh century. 
17.5'*5-6'. t4.i 59/494. 

407. Valentine : priated. showing housewife with brush and paU in bo bands. 

With verse :' lib no food bewaillsg the fact, cow you're wed, /1 thought 
that your love was a uam, / Pve b^rd people say that you wish you were 
/ dead— / Poor hubby^ not married a Wb 1 ’ Early sotb century. 
• 7 ' 5 ' 5 « 5 y« > 4 >« 59 /a 95 « 

406. Valentine ; printed, showing policenian winidng and hnHing hh band out 
fora tip. With verse : ‘ Tho* you close one eye to bribery. / 71*8 Just as well 
to know, / You keep the other wide to see / To earn a bob or so/ Early 
soihccDttity. >7.3'a 5Y. 14.159/496. 

409. Valentine : printed, showing spmteri with wsrse: ‘You're fUH’ years, if 

you're a / day. I I’d stake my life upon le. j Tbe folk around all grin and 
say / You ou^i to wear a bonnet.’ Early soih century. 174* x 
14.159/497. 

410. Vakntise : printed, showing maidservant drinking out of a milk can. With 

verse : * V^en noghbourt say the mea« / sure's snort, / The eat gets all the 
blame ; /1 think it's time that you were / taught / To nave a litue shame.' 
Early 20th century, 17-5'14.1^299. 

41), Valentine : printed, showing spinster mth cat and parrot. With verse : 
' You cannot get a wedding ring, / You hate the men. you say. / But 
dianee, you know, is a hne / thing; / They will not come your way.' 
Baily 40 th century. 17.5'* $- 7 *. 14.159/300. 

418. Valmiine; primed, showing man with halo wings. Half4fnoked 
eigvette and bt^n glass at hb feel. With verse t ' 1 think you are a 
hypocrite. / Your virtue’s all pretence, / For I’ve heard tell you swear / a 
bit / Wbeo gh'ffig Peter’s pence/ Early 20lh century. 17.4' x 5.7'- 
14.159/302, 

415. Valentine : printed, showiog man widt battered hat and baggy doihes. 
With terse :' Your meanness b known to the whole / coontry round— / 
The barber I'm sure won’t defend it ; I You've gri a big store of small 
coin I'll / be bound. / Why don't you stop hoarai^ and / spend it ? ’ 
Early soth century. 17.4'x 5.6'. Duplicate 14.159/893. 

414. Valentine : pnoled, showing soldier and woman arm .in .arm. With verse 
entitled ‘SHE LOVED THE BOU> DRAGOON': ' There's a dear 
little giri, who is sobbing and sighing, / For a sweetheart—who perhaps— 
cm the tetde field dyii^, / She gave him bo love, they hop^ soon to 
tved, / But duly called for him, no more need be said 1 / Well, dear (rienda, 
let us hope^w and me, You and 1 , / It will be set r^t an the sweet by. 
and'by K Parly 40th century. 49 .^x 8.7'. 14.159/^5. 
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415. Vftkntine : priated, show« policenua Vfith ciu£ in haixl. With uu* 
criptiofia ‘WHEREAS / THAT PlE / COOKIE ? ' ' I FEEL / LIKE I 
WORK i TO-DAY.* und verse :' Oh Robert, leave poor cookie be, / She 
feeds you like 4 pig, / If you don’t stop, I’m sure you'll / bust, / You're 
really far too bi^.' X«ly.so(b century. 02. x d.d*. t4.i§9/$od. 

41$. Valentme : printed, sbowinr mlUanan fiJIlnr his can at a puatp. With 
josttiptioiu ‘ THIS IS THE COW.' ‘ NEW / MIUC / DIRECT / PROW 
/ TH« COW, and verse :' Oh ! you are ao artful tcrtw,J You clean 
paib with water, / But customos don’t know that you / ^on't drtin ’em 
as you oughter.’ Early 20d) century. ss.t'xS-T'. i4-i59/$07. 

417. Valentine: printed, showing woman with paroMl. Whh inso'ipiions 

‘ CHARMING AND DIViNB CREATURE * ;' GOOD STYLE, I am 
your Slave / for ever,’ ’ iaoc / Kisses,’ and verse : ’ To wed you soon 1 do 
intend, because you've astylbh / bod, / And dress in lovely style, / You 
know, I’m sure. I love you vreU, because you arc a 1 charmii^ belle, / And 
have a winning iiDlle.’ Early 20th century, os-y x 9 . 3 '. 14.! 59/508, 

418. Valentine : printed, showing ftslitnongcr hoMins his nose with one hand 

and a Bsh m the other. wlUi tite to.«criptions ' wO ! / I'LL HAVE / TO 
GET / A / GAME f LICENCE.' ' FRESH PlSH / ONCE / A YEAR ’ / 
and Verse :' You diddle folks with ease, / And have them on the sly. / 
Your prices like your stock, / Are getting eomewhat high.' Early sotn 
century, aa.g's 8.7'- 14.159/309, 

419. Valentine ; printed, showing two babies in perambulator. One has broken 

hii feeding.botile and is trying to lake the other's. With inscrlpticR 
' GUKN / FI'S MY / TURN,' and verse :' Vour screaming and bov^mg / 
We wish you would stop it; / If I woe your father, /1 swear I should 
•‘hop it*'.’ Early soth century, 92.5'* 8.B'. 14159/510. 

490. Valentme : printed, showing man and woman standing in punt. With 
verse :' To • boat cut on the stream, to you seema very well, / But 
what the end of it will betsootaohard to tell, / You cannotrowaboatfor 
ruiB, smd foul at evYy stroke, / And whan you run youraelf aground, it 
seems loyou / a joke, / You'd betcc stop your boating now, before it is too 
late, / 1*0 save younelf and sweetbeari Bom a very dreadful / fate.' 
Early 90 th eencu^. 22,5'x 8.8'. 14.159/511. 

431 . Valentine : printed, showing woman on bicycle with lam heart, shaded 
black, b the background. With ioscnpiloiu ’ AN OITT AND OUT / 
HANDSOME / BYKIST. 'NO RESISTING I YOUR CHARMS’ 

• MY HEART WILL GET AS BLACK AS THIS IF YOU DO NOT 
SMILE UPON MB.’ With vetae: ' My sweet charmiog girl you’re 
gready admind, / For your elennt cmnirre and beauty, / ADd~co tell you 
as much this St. Valentine’s f l^y, I think most strictly my duty. / But 
as 1 am writing I must not fbrget, / To endose you my h^c, my own 
dearest pen' Early soth ce&nny. 99,4'x 8.9'. 14.159/3:9. 

429. Valentme : pruned, showing nursemaid wheeling child is a perambulator. 
With soldier in background. Ixiscrlbed ' DRAT / THE / KID ’' WHY 
* DID MISSUS GET MARRIED ’; with verse :' You love the sweet kid 
when missus / is near. / Of course it’s plain that's sham, / Bui when the 
missus has gone I fear, / You rave and curee and d-a.' Early 90 ih century. 
92 . 7 '* 8. f. J 4 » 59 / 3 * 3 ' 
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423. VaJestine : printed, sbowine honeymoon couple ritijn|; hand>ui-bend. In 

(be beok^round ere n Bathing ouchine a tnioura ■'ngnng * Do not j 
mi2i him I Gentle ouiden With vene : ‘ Vour honeymoon may be a 
treat. / If no intruders you should meet / But on a oewjy married pair, / 
^ine make a rule to rudely stare. / If you want comfort »aV<» my trip, / And 
far from alJ such people skip.' E^ly ooth century. ee.€*x8.B'. >4.159/ 

424. Valentine : printed, showing carpenter sawing wood and with hammer in 

the other band. With verse : * To be JaeK of ail trades and master of 
none, / May sonxiima appear to be jolly good fun, / But these who 
employ you don’t ihinh It a joke. / When they find they’ve been sold by 
such a sw bloke. I You’d better start work on your hara wooden pate, / 
And sharpen your brain e’er you find It too late.’ Early aoth century*. 
a«,5* X 8.8*. 14.159/315. 

435. Valentine : prioted abowing cricketer being bowled out; a duck an 

umpire in the backgrouna. With verse You think you are de^’eri my 
luK dannelled fellow, /1 think you’re a ntufT all the same, / Just before 
you go in for your innings you bcllow> / That you will of course, ave the 
game; Then you lifl up die bat and down goes a peg./We all know you’re 
safe to mate one fine duck’s egg.’ Early sotn century, x 8.7^. 

436. Valentine : printed, showing man with umbrella. With Inscription ’ You'n 

the I S/wc 4/*lAr / Tiaceytv, I aperv^ I / iegfer /’, and verse :' You 

great silly ass. / Get some otl^ young lass, / And should you propose, / 
YouTI get one on the nose.' Early aoth century, 99 .5' x 8,6', : 4.159/9 (7. 

427. Valentine : minted, showing a parlaur-maid with brush in hand. Inscribed 
’ Pnacilla *PruD, Parlour Maid ’ With verse ; ‘ Though by no means a 
coward. I conlw I’d j not care / To make love to 1 girl wlio says " cctnt 
if / you dare t" / To ine men. one and all, It is "right about, / march!" / 
Is it true my sweet maid, that you Ihe upon / starch ? ' E.uly 9 oih 
century. 99.4'x 8.6'. 14.159/91^. 

498. Valentine : printed, showing man playing tennis and woman with angry 
exprosion on the other side of the net. with inscription ’ SILLY GOAT ’ 
and verse : ' When you tog yourself up Is your eKeap raJ«de*raIs, / And 
your trousers you brace up and sash ’em, / While you pote for a while, as 
a treat to your pals. / And the racket t'ou smite ana you smash ’em, / 
And you think that you smash all the beaiis of the gats, / For you only 
play tennis to mash ’em.' Early soth cenwry. 22.3'xB.?'. 14.159/330. 

490. Valentine: printed.showing mother nursing child and offering It her hnger to 
suck. Wii imcriptlena 'T>IDr)UMS f HAVE / A / TOOSBY SVO^EY 
/ PEC ’ ‘ WASH YBR HANDS ’ and verse : ‘ I hope it won’t grow up 
like / Masa or Dad,/Their faces, I’m sure, are / equally bad.’ BwlyaotK 
cearury. 99.5' x 8.8'. r4> 159/331. 

430. \’alentbie ; printed, showing girl with luoaocle. WiOi inscription ’ Ysu'n / 
/ Pretty ’ ’ / ran / tovehjevr /' ' Tn f m jiqy / Mu tom / 

en Mr pwvter' Witli music and voses :' You’re a nice little laas, You’re 
just in my / rye. Oh 11 Uke you flrst.claas. Ajid I’ll wed you byn / bye, 
$0 kindly get ready. You’re drtas a good / At. To go on our wedding, 
My own dearest tit. / So ta ta my darling, / Your loW I must win, / So 
rU meet you to night with a tip on the ohm. / We'll walk m the moon* 
shine, / We’ll whisper and coo. / Oh I ^ my own darling, / 1 love none 
but you.’ Early 90 th century. 39.8'x 8.8'. 14.159/399. 
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431. Valencinc : prinled. chowzke workoian with maJlei in luwid, And macJuitery 
in the bACk^ound. WithTna»ipiioM' MRCHANIC/AND ENGINEER' 
' You should / prAcliee to stand / scrAi^ht at / ^'our Unlcoring ' / and verse : 
' Youni man. j hope ynu'li not delay. / But pop (be question right away, / 
Throu^ thick And thin Tve stuck to you, / And now you get a decent 
’'saeW'’, I So please pluck up and axe me soon,/To join you !n (he Honey* 
moon.' Early 90 ihcentury. a 2 .%'x 9 -j*- 

438. VAlentmc : printed, showing double &ced man. With v'erac : * You're 
double faced »s all can see, / And such as you, I'd scorn to be, / In both 
your smile or frown *tis clear, / Danger is always lurking near. / The girl 
will lead a dreadful life, / Who's fool enot^gh to be your wife.’ Early soih 
Lcntury. as .5'x 8,6', 14.159/334. 

433. Valentine: prioted, showing man. With inscriptioiu ' Baboon 11 ! * 

' I would not; kas you for anyihlog,'' You'd like / to be a great / swell / 
F.h ? ' 'I b]ow you / my dandy lo/o a / iveek blc^te ' and verse :' I want 
A belter looking coon. / So tasK your hook. / my gay baboon ; / You're 
not my style, you will not do, / So just clear olT lo your home in the Zoo' 
Barly soth century, a.4* x 8.7'. i4.if)9/3S5. 

tNoK'WaLSKj 

434. Valmtinc : Home.madct consiaung of manuscript veraes on writuig*paper 

decorated with crude dourUlies. one or two small rough drawings of 
ijid two crudely drawn swastikas. Legend reads ;' Feby 14th t832 /To... 

J»fl« I 

1st verse 

Join Dearest girl with me I pray 
and crown my ever faithful love 
Nee'r from thee I will ever stray 
Each hour my coiutAuey shall prove 

2nd verse 

Join heart and hand with me rwcei maid 
Unto my suit attend 
Let little Cupid lend his aid 
Iq maldng you my friend 
And thus let u my iears at rest be laid 

3rd verse 

AK dearest girl with love for you I pine 
No odUr &ir one ever shall be mine 
None ether have me for her Valentine.' 

From Upton Sear, Cloucesterehjre. 9.5' x 7.5'. Donor : Col. Lionel V. 
Evans. 56.25. 

435. Valentine : pwr lace with soUoped e^. An envelope with paper lace 

and gilt eroboeaed paper decorations is gummed to (he centre of the 
valeoiine. 'This opens to reveal central oval medallion with paper cui.outs 
of fiowen ••••* of Cupid. With inscription ' J a 4 ott Am' and couplet: 
' Thou gather a wreath from the garden Bowers \ And tell tbe wish of thy 
heart in flowers.’ Small envelope also encloses a sheet of paper lace witb 
ifldrcfirc'i name in baedwriting. In original envelope with Chatham 
address and mimarked ‘ Chatham / P« 13 / 1857-' 7 « 5 ' * 4 - 9 '> Donor : 
Mrs, A. C. Fox. 34.835. 
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436. Valeatjjx : anboMed paper wUh scalloped edge. Ceotral medallion eonsUu 
ofoval 
Sled. 

TH££'' In original embcsed envelope bearing Jeney address Aod post¬ 
mark dated 1874. 4>7'x3.2'. Donor: Mrs. E.&>ard. 44.391/4. 



437, Valentcae : paper lace with cuc>outs of ehenjbs Ib eacK conter. Central 
medallion coosuia of garland of floweraiurroundlng * CUPID’S 
OMETBR.' Medallion Ufb to reveal paper cuoout of man and woman. 
Hurd garter century. 7.0* x 4.V. t 7 .ip 7 /t. 


438. Valentine : paper lace with cui>ouls of figures and animals ; central oval 

medallion with cut-cut of a posy of flowen. With verse : ‘ Zms in am 
Aeart i Sin tmlati, i Ltfi'j twttM fw! I BigtrUi^J TTtird quarter igtK 
ceaniry. 7.o'x4-7'. 17.197/2. 

439. Valealine: paper lace with scalloped edge and cut-out flower decorations. 

Central medallioD showing girl fielding large flower has a frame of paper 
aiKl narrow bhie r^&on separately mounted on hinge. Wiih 
iascripiion ’ Remember / me.’ Tlurd quarter tgth century, y.o' x 4.5'. 

•7-197/3- 

440. Valenllne : paper lace with cut-cut flowers decoradoas. Central medallion 

with separately mounted frame of paper lace shows church surrounded 
by garland of flowers. Third quartet 19th century. 6-8* x 4.7*. 17.197/4. 

441. Valentine: p^r lace base overlaid by gilded and emhoaed cut-out of 

leaves and Branches. Central medallion coosisis of bouquet of flowers with 
the inscripdoa : ‘ Be my / guiding / star.’ Hiird quarter igth century. 
7 j>'x 4 . 5 ' 17.197/5. 

44s. Valentine : embossed paper. Central medallioB showing bouquet of 
flowers has sepaiately-mounted frame of siIvct paper lace. With In* 
scripiioa 'TO HOPfe IS TO tIVE.' Tliird quarter tgth century. 
7.0^ x 4.8'. 17.197/5. 

443. Valentins ' paper lace with ceniml niedillion showing thatched roof and 

window decorated with cut-outs of birds, flowers ana leaves. With verse 
entitled ‘ HOW TO BUILD A HAPFY HOMS’; ' ict /nWft h itu 
AifhUtcUl r^MSsrtte l/p/toisUro’,ILtltibtw^ttdhAfftffvucfuri vmBaleJ 
h fndiufip, then mtlA /hUuing of Smitatfien 06m / HOME WILL BE 
HAFPy.' Third quarter 19th cestury. 7V x 4.5'. »7. •97/7. 

444. Valentine : paper lace, with central medallion conusung of cut-out of ferns 

and flowers. Encircling the medallion is a boitquct of roses in pink 
embossed paper with paper lace decoration. Third quarter 19th cenrury. 
7.0'X 4.5'. 17.197/8. 

445. Valeniioe : pt^er lace partly gilded and decorated with blue ribbon and 

cut-out fienven. Central medallion showii^ angel carrying flowers is set 
in a garland of flowen. The aogel and the medallion are teth separately 
rnounted by means of paper hln^ on a fue net. With inscription : * Hear 
a Lover’s Lay.’ Thirti quarter t9th oonrury. 8.9* x 4.5'. 17.197/9. 
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446. Valencia : sUv‘«r p4per lace with scalloped edn wiiK medallion consktin^ 
of a liih^aph ^ a woman. At the bw of tv medallion is a bouquet of 
cut-oul nowets on which U gumnied a small envelope which opens to 
reveal the words ‘ Poeget / me not.’ Third quarter tjih century. 7,1' x 
4^'. i 7 .iS 7 ;io. 

447 « Valentine; embossed paper with scalloped edge» overlaid by paper lace 
frame, sepvate^ mounted on paper hin^, central me^UioA set in 
frame consim of cut-out showing girl reaping, with a sheaf of corn over 
one shoulder and siclde in her hand. VVItn inser^iioa ' YOUKS / FOR 
EVER.' Third quarter tgth ctfitury. 6.7' x 4.5', I7.t97/:i- 

448. Valentine : green paper lace- Central medallion caAsisdng of bouquet set 
In a garland of notvera has frame of scalloped lace separately 

mounted on paper hinges. Wich Inscriotion : ^ AFr E&TION'S (OFFER¬ 
ING.' Thira quarter :9th century, d.8' x 4.5', 17.197/is. 

44p. Valentine ; onbossed puper with central tnedallion showit^ cherub carrying 
flowers and a ralce. Over this is a frame the same alae as the card « 

S aper lace coloured gold and blue and decorated with paper cui«ouis of 
owers. With insaiptiOD ; * TmtA & love,' Third quarter iqth century. 
S T'X 3 * 9 ' t 7 «* 97 /«$« 

^o. Valentine : embossed paper decorated with gilt and cut-outs of flowers. 
A central bouquet has the inscription : ' tRuE LOVE CAN NEVER 
Pass AWAY.’ Third quarter 19th century. 5.5'x 3,6'. 17.197/14. 

45:. Valentine : embossed paper overlaid ^ a separately-mounted i>apa lace 
frame for the ceotral medallion which depicts king-fishet against back- 
ground of flowers. With inscription : ‘ I ADORE / TH£E.' Third 
quarter t^th century. 5.5'x 3.7^. «7197 /t5« 

438. Valentine : plain paper lace overlaid by separately-mounted silver paper 
lace frame with cut-ouis. Paper eut.out of bird and flowers separately 
mounted within the frame. With Inscription : ' I love you.' Third 
quarter 19th century. 4.6' x 3.5*. I7.t97/id. 

459. Valentine; emboesed paper with scalloped edge. Central medallion 
eoQsbis of oval piece of glass mirror partly cove^ by paper lace. Card 
decorated with cut-outs and ardficial leaves. With inscription : ‘ THE 
MESSAGE / OF LOVE ' and couplet: * Believe in me dear Valentine, / 
My heart is ever only thine.' Third quarter t9th century, k 3.3'. 
t 7 t 97 /t 7 « 

434. Valentine : embossed paper decorated with paper cut-outs of flowm and 
Avith central medallion showing Cupid’s bw and sheath of arroxvs and 
same flowers. Sepantely-mounied frame of silver paper Jaee. With 
Inseripticn: 'True Lover's / ofl^ing,' Third quarter 19th century. 
3,6'X *.5'. >7.197/18. 

433. Valentine : embossed paper lace mounted cn a folded card ; with a Uiho* 
graph of Cupid as a medallioo. 'The latter is encircled by a separately- 
mounted frame of gilded paper lace. With Inscription ‘ Truth ’ on a posy 
of eut-oui flowers. Inside the card is the verse ; * To the Absent':' Do 
you know (hat the air / Everywhere, / Is ftlled with prayer / For you today ? 

) Heaven k near, / And God can hear, f 'Tbeugh you are far away. / 
tiS..R.‘ On the back is writtea ' My darling Tatty,’ Third quarter tqth 
coitury. $.4' X 4.3'. Doacr : Miss G. Gordm-X^e. fto.eig/t. 
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456. Valcniinc t blue and goU pa^ lace overlaid by garlasd ol* iiause leaves 

which acu as frame for mewlion coosiscia^ of uper cut-ouB ofeupid's 
bow and arrow, cbo-ub, and llowcrs, mountao on sUk base. With in- 
acripum * * I / LOVE TVC£ ORARLV/ and, on the sheet pasted in the 
valeniine, six mamiscr^t verses entitled ' Well I love thee, O my child 1 * 
r Froni''PictofialKeepaaJie”'). Third quarter 19th century. 7.0* x 4.6'. 
Donor t Miss G. Gordon*Lee. 30.3 (9/a. 

457. Valeoiine : mounted in box. An oblong velvet pad with gilt paper decor- 

alien and invitation {brg<(*n)e*nols nas an oval medallion with verse 
entitled' LOVE.’ ' Thai / saucy little /cu{^—Blaih / fired a shaft at rne; / 
Ke did it through thy / eyes, love.—When last I f w’d on thee.—My 
heart / is deeply wounded,— I On me you^ve laid a / spell,—Tho pity / 
take on me, love, / None else can / male ene / well.' 'fhe pad whieV lies 
in a narrow frame of braid opens to show verse entitled ‘ ‘last’s Pan ^' i 
’ LINGERING in love's fancy bowers, / I form sweet wreaths with 
memory’s / flowos. / One spotles bud may whisper / well, / My hopes 
for thee are‘Tnnnortdle") Mayjoyxsospnogof luting hue, f Tlut lue's 
bricht dreams shall be / e’en true.' Bm edged with paper lace. Late 
:$ui century. Bought In Conunerdal Road, London. 6.0' x 4.8' x g'. 
19.33/30. 

458. Valentine : mounted in box. Fringed oblong Iblded card in centre of box 

has on it atiJficaal flower ""A lea^s tvith gEi decoration and letierzu ; 
iasoibed'.X Card opens to show vene entitled* LOVE'. 

’ O Lassie will ihou 001 / consent / To be nty own / So sweet a (lower 
was never / Meant / To bloom alone.’ Box edged with paper Uce. Lale 
joih century'. Bought In Commeraal Road, X^ondon, igig. 6.o'x4.8'x 
5 « « 9 . 93 / 8 i. 

439. Valentine : mounted ui box. Oblong Iblded card with triangular-shaped 
s'elvet pad arsd frame of wooUeo core. On the pad is a bouquet of artificial 
flowen labelled ' A triitiU I 9/ efidwa Cara opens to show verae eo- 
tiJed * TOKEN *: ‘ Sead me some Uitie token, / However Bnall it be, / 
A Ihded Bowo I'd treasure love, / If it but cane from thee. / Do send 
ne quickly some love token, / ^ my poor heart will soon be broken.’ 
dM edged with paper lace. lUie igm century- Bought in Comnutdal 
Road. London, in igt). 6.0'x 4.8'x-5'. 19.33*33. 

460. Valefiune : mounted la box. A fringed oblong {bided card covoed with 
padded velvet is decorated by an artificial flower^bouquet, a strip of 

e d«d paper and a cut-out showing band bolding bouquet of Bowers. 

•crlbM ‘ r«vr / Card opeiss to show vene oititled ' LOVE ’. 

* O Lasie, will tbou not / consent / to be my own / So sweet a fiowo was 
never / meaoi / to bloom alone '• Box edged with paper lacc. late igih 
century. Bought in Comaereial Road, London, is 1913. S.o'x 4 .B'xy. 
19.93/34. ig.23/33. 

481. Valentine : mounted m box. Oblong (bided card fransed by cord is decor* 
aled with pad^ velvet and two artificial flowers j it is inscribed ‘ A 
Tfibvte oj Lon' in gill leiteru^. Card opens to show verse cniltied 
’ To my dear one'. ’ 'Ta but an old chord sounds / again, / 'Hie heart's 
warn echoes sweet / re&aio. / In earnest, truest tons (bat (ell, / Incense 
from friendship’s deepest / / May perfumed aepbyrs, l^i and / 

free, / Cast love and gladness over thee.* Late tgtb ceocury. Esugbi in 
Commercial Road. London, in 1913, 6.0* x 4^' x .3'. (9.33/23. 
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463. ^'alenlinc : hAi>d>p 3 int«d piccure nf milliner's Assisuen sitting wiiK dummy 
head on her knee. Man in top.hai siaiuls at the windpw. Tab ^^peraleK 
woman’s head aad right hand. With v'cnc : ’ A Milliner’s must be a 
dreary trade, / Such a fate I slieuld <|uite bemean I For ev'ery day you 
are sritching away / Oa finery sot your own, / For a very small pay you 
give all your tlse / To making Che Noddles of oihera fine.’ Scalloped and 
embossed border. Mid I9ch century, 7.0'x 4.4'. 

463. Valestiae : hand*paisted picture of mas Kisgutg In his citurch pew. Tab 
slides to eban|e npreaion of hb eyes. Vviih verses: * The Saint like 
look you cunningly wear, / A look which is all preprieTy, / Wltli »«narble 
girb will never pass. / White your words are but mag-picty. / The horrible 
row you in Cha^l make. / For your voice like youx hc^ is cracked / 
one, which the girls have all agreed, should be put down by ’’Bass’s Act".’ 
Scalloped and embossed border. Mid>i 9th century. 7.6'a 4.8'. 19.3^8. 

4S4. Valentine : card llihogT^»h of woman with easgfferated note peering is 
looking'gUss. Blaek bMkgrotutd. Inscribed ' ^AML£T ’ and ' LET 
HER PAINT AN INCH THICK TO THIS (FAVOUR! SHE MUST 
COME Thud quarter 19th renturv, ?.o* a 4.7*, 19.93^1, 

485, Valentine : lithograph, jiand*eoloured, showing caricature of bearded 
man standing with stick iu one hand and iop>hat in the other. With 
verse : * all ^ovr fiowder, piufk rutd geld, / Iftfl —ij ttta /ndik h« 

tal 4 r—\ Oakrr U<an a vulgar / One pert nea, and Ihta patu mgnk^’ 

Third quarter 19th century. 7.3* x 4.6'. : 9.33/3. 

466. Valeutine : lithograph, hand^oloured, showing snake in man’s clothing 

with two women in the bacl^round. Fart of snake's body is separately 
mounted on folded daps. M'lth verse ; * /’n xot attratlM iyyovr gh’nrr. / 
Far Will / hunt haw wpi hiitnr / My Ufa wuld bt.^J ihotild lake, j Too far 
spcHM, a rauUsnake I fJh ne, Vd net aaatpi ika ring, / Or esemure 'itoauU prove 
asthxg' I.ast quarter i9ih century. 7.6'x 4.6'. 19 33/4. 

467. Valentine : lithograph, hand*coloured, showing elephani in male doihisg 

at a dance, upper part of elephant’s body is separately mounted on 
folded fla^ With verse : ' dr as M BUp/ani / When you ofei at 
daneing f Enough te /nake one craei Iheir sides / 7 b cu your owhoard praneing. / 
I'm svre ihal aidmaU likeym / An jitter inmates Jar the ^00 ’. Last quarter 1 9th 
century. 7.5'x 4.6'. 19.33/5. 

488. Valentine: lithograph, hand.coloured, showing dog in coachoian's 
uniform. The u^>er part of his body is separately mounted or; folded 
flaps. With verse ' Mast nohie Fug. mayed in slate, / Ferehed al^ so high 
and rreal. / Ton l^jusi like, so I'oehtard said, / Some poor old dog that’s over 
fid- JI ^^,^'rs soker.Jor if not, / Tatt’U oe^ soon t^l the lot.' L^ quarter 
rsthcesrury. 7,6'x 4.6'. 19.33/6. 

469. Valenibte : woodcut by Mark & Sons, London, hand coloured ; showing 
bucebex kneeling and oflbiing a heart to maid behind railings of a house. 
With verse : * My Butcher dont cast at tne such sheeps Eyes, / Oh look 
at my blushes mid bear my deep sighs, / Just look at the beauty ia ev«ry 
feature, / Of your handsome mm, you dear IdUiog creature, / Ob have 
you (he pluck to offer your heart, f I cant be a Liver, if we two must 
pan, I So make a Joint of me so fine, / My greasy looking Vsicnbne.’ 
Third quarter 19th century. 9.7' x 7.3'. 
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4?o. VaJeslinc : woodcut by Marb & Sons, London, hand*eeloured, showing 
eoachnaa with whip ic hand. With vcnc : ‘ A bloated tartar thou don 
seem I God help tlw matd that mames thee, / With horHd spur and bit 
I ween ; / Your wife would ever driven be, I Pray bridle those love 
thougbu of thine, / For I'U never be thy VaJeotlne,' Third quarter t^th 
century, j.y* x 7.3'. 19.33^:0. 

471. Valentine; woodcut by Marks & Sons, London [ hajid*coloured showing 
pkaighman in smock silting on fence with knife in one hand and bread 
IB the other. With swe entitled ' PLOUGHMAN ’. ‘ My Country 
Bumpkin in your smock, (You seem to me a jolly cock, / Your mouth a 
like a tunnel wide. I With rows of tombstones set Inside, / Your hair is 
red as any fire, / Your spindle shanks I can’t admire, / Ah, no my run^> 
headed friend, ^ With you my days I’d never end.’ ThM quarter 
century. 9./x 7.3'. tp.ss/t:. 

47&. Valentine : woodcut by Marks & Sons, London, band .coloured, shewing 
groom leaniog against feoce. With verse : ' When your not riding out so 
gay, I And charming as you think, j Pray mind, sweet groom your oats 
and hay, / And pve your horses drink. } But never dream of marriage 
^oys, / With Such a frightful bee, / You ugliest of stableboys, / The stable 
IS your place.’ Third quarter 19th century, 9.7'a 7,$'. 19.23/19. 

473. Valentine : woodcut by Marks ft Sods, London, haitd •coloured, showii^ 
man with top-bat auq monocle. With vose entitled' SWELL’. ’Jurnp- 

* danciDg Barber’s Clerk, / You dunk you are a gay young spark, / 
a little coat and sousers tight, / You are quite an ugly sight. I In 
fact you ugly little snob, / You on your back spend every bob, / Some 
other girl that is quire silly, / May have you, you stupid billy.' Third 
quarter of 19th century. 9.7* x 7.^. is>8S/i3. 

474. Valentine: woodcut by Marks & Sons, London, hand^oloured, showing 
isnn with aotla'’s honu sprouting from his bead raising his hands in 
surprise as he sea himself ua the lo^ung elas. With vosa : * Poor fbol. 
you lead a life called gay. / But you don^ know what’s doing wheo your 
away ; I But now you wdl may look shame faced. / When a pair of 
horns your bead has graced. / To have you would be no ffreat eatch, / 
The poorat woman you would not match, / But no I don't think (hose 
horns of thine, / Could ever sprout on one of mine.* Third quarter igih 
century. 9.7* a 7.3'. 19.93/14. 

475. Valentine : woodcut by Marks & Sons, London, hand<olouied, showing 
widow with mseriptiOD * TO BE LET' on bonnet. She exclaims ’ Z>*ar 
ro)^ I lenmotfirgeifum laiOmiikhefushteRDt^simnihlwatnexiSatiffd^ 
a>umk 1 ’ With verse : ‘ Poor widow wooding fbr the loas, f Of one you'll 
ne’er fomt / And yet the thot^ht my minds will croe, / T^t you are to 
be Let, / But in you zm charm I see, / And therefore frankly ovm / That 
all the cbance you have with me, / Is to be let alone.’ Third quarter 19th 
century. S T'ay.s'- (9.83/15, 

476. ValeBlicc t woodcut by Marks and Sons, London. hand.coloured.sbowinB 
dairy maid using a plunger.chum. With verse entitled: * DAXRr 
MAID ’. ’ O Dolly, bearai Dairy Maid, / To wed you I would be 
afraid, / But there you’re giving su^ a leer, / Ic almost chums my heart 
my dear. / To see you churning at that chum, / And legs mth such a 
graceful mm. / I’ra sure aty dear, my heart you’d win, / But still you’re 
rather short oftin.’ Third quarter ijih century. 9.7* x 7.5*. 19.23/16. 
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477. Vokniioe : woodcut hy S. Markt & Sons, London. b»nd*eoJoured. 

sbowif^ charwoman with valendne defecting hart pierced by Cupid’s 
arrow m one hand and mop in the other. With inscripiioo * 0 Orik^ euU 
I i«ioni nmt and a f nod ir Im ‘ and venc : ’ Lovely squeere mop hear 
ny s^hs. I Tbioh or the woes which I eodure. / My beati befbre you 
bleedutf lies, / ‘Tis you alone the wound can cure. / Oh when 1 ^ase 
upon thy face, / And thinh of all thy charms divine. I All other thoughts 
to thee five place. / Now wont you be my Valentine.’ Third quarter t9th 
century. 9,7'x 7.3'. tg.as/i?* 

478. Valentine : woodcut by Marb & Sons. Loirdon, hand'Coloured, showing 

cooh with ladle in one band and tsiueepan lid in the other. With verse : 
* My dear Miss Coofe. you are a buxom dome, / Such a sweetmeat place 
for you is a shame ! / llioueh the big drop* roll on your fat face. 11 cannot 
at your beauty nee ; 7 Vbur stout dumpy Sgure and full behl^. / 
The men ought to win. if they were not blind* / To add to your grace 
just drink some more gin, / Some other Valeniioe to try to take tn.’ 
Tliird quarter 19th century. 9.7* x 7.3'. 

479. Valentine : woodcut by Msirks & Soiu. London, hand*«oloured, shouing 

milkmaid with yoke carrying cwo paib labell^ ’ SHEEPS BRAINS * 
and * SIZE 1 8 / CHALK’. With vene : ’ New mJk from the cow'W.W'W I 
i In a shrilled tone you daily veil, / But many people loudly vow / It is 
not only railk you sdl, / But sneep’s brains, sue. am nice white chalk / 
which form at least one half your milk. / No, water forms one half of that 
I vow. / Then cease to cry milk from the cow.’ Third quartet ]9th 
century. 9.7'x y.j'. tp.ss^tg. 
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4S0. Bidding Letter : mscribed ’ Augiut sg. /Tpd. I Ui/ly /nltreJ eftt Main- 

moniil I SuU. ue at ^ our Sixmis to mokt / e on iht 

Ou^mn, on T/iiatdoy, Ott I ^S^imhtr n/xt, at At DwtlHng-Houu / 
^ Eanitl Tfmas, {myoang iyomm'syol^) JcaUul /uood-MiU, u Fariih 
^St, Jtk~ I mofl, oi unch Phfo m kunbfy toufii At Poor / ^ yoa good on- 
popr / and a/toitotr DotaHonjou / An it ditOattd to hatow on ar. uMl bt / 

gratr. ijulfyttctiotd, tnd ditei^iji ftpotd, / manded on (fit likt Oocaion, 

9 7 Toa noH humiU $tiv<^. I Sitnutt Jontt,} May Jotus. / The young 
Mm’s Crandmotber, and young Woman’s / father aad Mother, deeire 
that all Gifb of the above Na*; ture, due to thou, may be returned to 
the yotog Couple / on the said Day, and will be t^nkiul for all Favors 
coa* /ferred on them.~The young man's Uncle (Dapuf Tlamas I of Jxotd 
Uc/ta') and young Woman's Sisters, who will also be / thankful for any 
Favors con&rrcd oo the young CtMpls.' Folded aad addressed in hand* 
writing ‘ R. M. Philippa Esq.’ ^om St. Ishmael, Carmarihettsbire. 
7.3' X5.8'. Donor : L. C. Biwrtoa. 57.179. (Plate 14]. 


481. Bidding Letter: inscribed ’ P/in/ay tSth 1804 / At we intend to enter che 
Matrimonial State on Pri- / dby Ok nth Day of AfarrA next, we purpose to 
make a BID* / DIQN (sic) on the Occasion the same day. for the yotuig 
Man at his / Mother’s House, called Cteaiy-Gawn in the ^^Ish of Zien* / 
deilo-faer, and for the young Woman at her Father’s House, / 

Plas BccS, in the Parish of Ucfioihoiiti-AUrbyityck, when and where (he 
favor of your good Company is humbly / solidied, and whatever Donation 
you’ll be pleased to confer / on us th^ will be gratefully received, and 
eheotfuDy repaid / on a slmiUr Occasion, by / Your hanbU StroanU, / 
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TToNUf LipJy I Mfirr U'mfeA. / The youju Man’s Motbrr. detre:' shat 
all Gifti ofthe abo\‘e Na« I lurc due in her, rosy br rerurnrd lo ihe yAun? 
Msin on the above I Day, and wil] be thankful with the young Man’s 
Brother and / Sist0-in>law (WiUiam and Mary lieyd) and fircrther*>n* 
law and I Sbier (Ban and Anne Harries) for any ^ditiooal Favors 
bestow -1 ed oa hira.—Also the you^ Woman’s Father, Mother, Brother / 
John, and bis Cousin (WUIiazn Wilitanu) and hu wife, desire / that all 
CiAs of the above Nature due to there, reay be returned / to the young 
Woman on ibe above Day, and will be thankful / with her Brodier 
William and his wife fer any additional Fat'ors / bestowed on her /. J. 
Evans Prtoter, CbnfwrtVn.’ From Llandeito, Carmartheruhire. 7.0'x S.o*. 
Doaor: W. H. Ackland. 31108/2. 

Bidding tetter : Inscribed ' October 9, idao. / <b we have lately entered 
the MATRIMONIAL / 5 TATE, v>c are encour^i^ by our friends to 
make a / BIDDING on the ocoasloo, 00 IVRDNBwAY, the sjth / Day 
of OCTOBER instant, at mir Dwelling-House, called / (TLAKDIJ WLA 5 , 
near iAMFETBR FONTnJTEPH^ in the / County of CARDIGAN : 
at which plaoe tlie favor of your / good eompaay b humbly solicited ; 
and whateve do- / nadon you may be pleas^ to bestow oa us then. / 
will be thanUuUy received, warms' acknowledged, / und cheerfully 
repaid, whenever called for on the like J occasion, by / Your obedient 
bumble servants, / THOMAS THOMAS. / MARGAR^ THOMAS, / 

K te Davies.) / *, * The young man’s fether and mother (David and 
bel / Thocuts, Pontfene, KelUn,) and brothen, (John and Evan 
Thomas) / deeire (hat all gifts of (he above nature, due to them, be re¬ 
turned 00 / the above day, and will be ihanJdiJ, together with his brothen 
and / sisten, for all favors granied,—Also, the youiv woman’s father and 
mother. (David and Martha DaNies, Larap^er MtO,) and her brothers / 
David and Joshua Davies.) doire that all gifts of the above narure, I 

to (hem, be returned on above day, and will be thankful for all fe- / 

vers gianted. J J- EVANS, PRINtER, CARMARTHEN.’ With 
decorative border. ktier was folded and addressed * To / Mbs 
Elisabeth Godsall. / Penegillivour / Near NewcasiL’ Prom Lampeter. 
Cards. y.B* x S-o*. Donor ; P, E. Poel. 39.484. 

Bidding Leito : ins^bed ’dugust 4, i8ss. / As we have blely entered 
the MATRIMONIAL jTATb, / we are eocouraged by our Frieods to 
make a BIDDING / on the occasion, on TTIESDAY, the soth Day ot 
August io. I Slant, at the ^HEAF, in BRIDCB.^TREBT, CARMAR¬ 
THEN i at / whi^ lime and place the Favour of your good and / agree* 
able company is meet respectfully solicited, and / whatever DonauoQ you 
may be pleased to cmifet on either / of us then, will be thankfully re¬ 
received, warmly aclmow* / kdged, and cbeafully repaid, whatever 
called for no a / similar occasion, / Ely your obedient bumble Servants, / 
DAVID WILLIAMS, / (/farwr) / CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS, / 
(Le/r Aakmsm, e/ GsM Ks^W'r.) / The Young Man’s Brother and Sister- 
in-law (John and Margaret / WJliams,) and hb Aunt, (Mary Rees.) and 
Cousins, (Sarah Jones and Eliza- / beth Beynon,) daire that all Gifts of 
ibe above Nature due to them, be re* / Turned to the Youi^: Man on the 
above Day, and wQ] be thankful for all ad* / ditional Favoura conferred 
on him.—ALSO, the Young Woman’s Mother, / (Mary Robinson) nod 
Brother, (John RobmaonJ and Sisters, (Mary Fran- / cis and Blix^th 
Hanies) and £rother.in*LAw and Sister, (David and Rachel / Evans,) 
desire that all gifts of the above nature, due to them be returned to j the 
Young Woman on the above D^, and will be thankful for all Favors / 
granted. / J. EVANS, PRINTER, CARMARTHEN.' With decoradve 
tmder. From Carmarthen. 7-3' x 3.7'. Donor ; Dorset Natural History 
9 t Archaeol, Soe. 47.370. 
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484. Slide of Bidding Letter: in*crn>ed ' f^mhnktsiart. Otlo^ Jih. 
i!Ja 9 . / ^ we wend tocnier the Matrlmonuil State on TTJESDAY /the 
atat day of OCTOBER imuQt, we purpose to males / a BIDDING 00 the 
o^eon the same day, at our house, / called the < 5 oach-ajid*Hoc»ea, at 
Tavrapjte, m the Parish / of Lampsier-Velftey, in the County of 
retnhroke, when and / where the favour of yow go^ aod afreeable 
c om pany ia / moat respeetfuDy solicited, and whatever donation you I may 
be pleased to confer on us then. wiU be thankfitUy / received, warmly 
acknowledged, and cheerfully repaid / whenever called for on a similar 
o^ion. ; By_your humble servanu, / HENRY THOMAS. I ELIZA. 
BSTH PALMAR, I Tfu Toun/f Men't Falfm atd VpAer (77mas ead jfenr 
Tfmtu 9} Stsm-Aerti), tmih Mr. WUHam Thmat {of TdMnupatt). end hU / 
Daiifkwr Jaw GriffiiM). dtsirt Ural oil g\fts ektnt neim £a f to tMn. be 
Tflttnud to tke TevntMen on the abooe end will be ifmk-1 fid for aUfasoars 
gnntod.—AUo ih Tovaf Womm'i FelMr oM I MotMr. {Frmit end Margeui 
Fdbner, T^eotk) Im btoAert / (WUHaet end Alien felmer), and her SUut 
{Meiy Feim^'). re^si ( Ihol all pfie ^ At like noivre due to them, ht nionud 
io tie TotB^ j if^Nen or Mr sniff degr. end will be IhonJfuIfer enj oddiliotul 
feoem I eon/emd on her. J The Toutg tFoman's Pefher luiU rifi» eti eijis eon- 
fentd on the Towte COi^ M /At ebooe day. I J. P, DAVrtS, PRR^R, 
SPILMAN'STKcET, CARMARTHEN.' With a decorative border. 
Ftom lAmpeter-V^frey, Pembrokeshire. Donor; Anhur L. Leach. 
M.A.. F,G.§. 49.193/1. 

485. Bidding Letter r inseribed ‘ YNYS.Y.GWAliLOD. GORPHBNAP iced, 

(859. { GAN ein bod yn ddhveddar gwedi myned i*r / Cyftwr Pricdasol, 
Hnnogirni gan ein cyieillion i j wneud Neuhiawr, arddy^Gwener. y yfed 
dydd / 0 Av/si nesaf, yu nJ^ ein hu&ain, a elwir Blaenduen, / Gwyiife, 
plwyf, Uangadog i De y byddwn yn taer / erfyn am eich t^Ulach airiol 
ar yr azaser, a plu / roddion a chyiraniadau bynag y wdoc^ yn addas / a 
tbeilwng ein cynn^gaeddu, a dderbynir yn ddt* 7 okl^ar. ae a deiir yn 
ewyllysgsir, bryd bynag y / gelwlr, amdanynt ar achos cyRelyb, gan / 
Eich gweuioa gostynged^, / JOHN JONES, / MARGARET JONES, / 
(Diweddar Rees.} /Dymuoa y dyn ieuacc, ynghyd a*i al fam, John ac / 
Ann Jones. On et J as . ar bawb d^ehwelyd pocirhoddion oTnanir / ueb^ 
ay ddyledui iddynt hxvy ar y diwmod ueh^. / a byddanc yn ddioJehgar 
gyda’i fixxlyr a'l chwaer, Wliliam Lewu, a Jones, am bob rboddlM 
chvmnegc].—Hefyd, y wnlg, ieu* / anc ynghyi a’l a’i mam, Evan 
ac Eliubeth Rees, Cwaxmhte. / Gwyafe. a ddorwyEant ar bawb ddy^ 
welyd pob rhoddion oV un- I rhyw natur sy dd^edus iddynt liwy. i’r 
wraif ieuaae ar y dcwniod / dywededtg, a byddant yn ddlolchgar, n"da’i 
brodyr. Dafydd a I GruA^a Rees, am bob rhoddion a manir yn 
chwan^. J Argral^vyd gan J. JONES, LLYFRWERTHwR, Uan- 
ymddym.' With decorative border. From Uangadog, CarmartheasKire, 
6.5'K 5.4'. Donor: E. Odwynjones. sj.iai/f, 

4S6. Bidding Letter : inscribed ‘ Oetober 14th. 1834 / HAVING lately entered 
the MairimeaiaJ State, we / are encoutag^ by our Friends to make a 
BIDDING / on the occasion, on Saturday, the tat of November / neit at 
our owe House, called. Ynystredeg, Cvmi. / twrch, in the Parish of 
Ysoadgunliii, when aod / where £e favor ed your good aed agreeable 
com* / psmy is meet humbly solicited, and whatever / nation you osay 
be pleased to be&tow on us then, I will be thankfully received, warmly 
admowlcdged, / meet cheerfully aad readily repaid, / whenever called V 
for on a similar occasion, by / Your meet obedimt Servants / THOMAS 
THOMAS, / JANE THOMAS. (Late Griffith^, The Young Mao, with 
bis Father and Mother, desire tlmt all GUb of'the above nature, due to 
them, may be returned on the above / day, and will be thankful for all 
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fovgun granted /• Abo the young womaa, with her Father, desire that 
sQ Gifts of the / abore nature, due to them, may be reiuraed on the 
above day, and / will be thajikTul for all favors eouerred, / D. R. AKD 
W. REES, PRINTERS, U^OOVERY/ With decorative border. 
From Ystradgynlais, Bredmodshire. 8.5' x 6.75'. Donor ; W. H, 
Ackiand. 31.108/3. 


487. adding Letter: insaibed 'JANUARY 30, iB^S. I taJte the liberty 
of B^orming you, that we / intesd to eater the Mairimoa^ State on 



fihacael- / Aberbytbych—and the young woman at her own house / 
called PLACENBWYDD, ia the parish of Uanedy j at / ettl^er of which 
places your compasy is humbly solicited, and whatever donation you 
may be pleased to bestow on us tbea. will be thankfully received, / and 
cheetfuUy repaid, whenever called for on a / dnular occasion, by / Your 
meet obedient servants, / DAVro CLEAVBR. / MARY BVANS- / 
Tbe young man, with his 4 ther and mother (WiOianiaiid Sarah Cleaver) 
desire that all debts ot the above nature. / due to them, be relumed to the 
youag nun on the day. / And will be thankful together, with his 
brother {William Clea* / ver, UaadUo), for all favors granted, / The 
young woman, with her mother (Sarah Evans. £rw> / wastao&ch, 
tlanedy}, and ber brothers and suters (John Evans, Gellywrenisaf, 
Uangyfdach,—WiUiaa Evans, Cellyveidrym,—David Evans, Place- 
oewydd,—Evan, Sarah, & Matgairet Evans, / Erw>wasead&ch}, desire 
that aB debts of the above nature due I to them, be returned to the young 
woman on the said day, and / wj|] be thankful togclLer. for aB favors 
granted. / No money will be received on the following Sunday. / Gold 
wedding Rings Sold W / T. AND H. WILLIAMS, PRINTER^ LLAN- 
DILO.’ With decomtive bords. From LfanfihangehAberbythyeh. 
Cbnnaribemhire. 7.3' * 6.a'. 50 « 3 S 3 /&> 


488. Bidding Letter: Inscribed 'JANUARY 0, 1837. / B'E take (he liberty 
of kJonsing you, that we / Intend to enter the Matrimonial State on 
Friday. / the 3rd d^ of Febntary next, and are encouraged / by our 
friend to make a .BIDDING on the occasion, (the same day, at our own 
bouse, near Capel-Gwinfe, / ia the parish of Llangadock ; when and 
where / the fhvor of your good ano agreeable company / is humbly 
solicited, and whatever donation you may / be pleased to iMtow on us 
then, will be thankfully / received, and cbeenuUy repaid, whenever 
caBed for / on a similar occasion. / By your humbk servants,/ JONAH 
REES, / MARY COSLET. / The young man, with his fatSer and 
swther (Evan and / ^itabeth Rees), desire that all debts of the above 
nature, due / to tbem, be returned to the young on the said day, and / 

will be thankful together, with bis brothers and sister (David. / 6riffilh, 
and Anne Rees), for all favours granted. / The young woman, with her 
sister (Sarah Cwet), desire / that all debts of the alwve nature, due to 
them, be returned to / the young woman on the said day, and will be 
thankful together, / for all favors graolod. / Gold Wedding Rings sold 
by / T. & H. WIUJAMS, PRINTOIS. LLANDILO.' With decMtive 
bonder. Pretn Llangadog, Carmarthenshire. 7.4' x 6.>'. Dooor : E. 
Odwynjona. 53.(91/9. 


48$. Bidding letter: inscribed 'PENYBONT, APRIL 29, 1839. / BEING 
betrothed to each other, we design to ratify the / (^ht^ vow by entering 
under the sanction of Wedlock ; and as a prA^lent custom exhts from 
lime immemorial amongst / of making a BIDDING on the 
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occun«ii«e ofa I MiDoepncat occauoa, wehave a wndeney to the manners 
of the / ouidia ana incited by friends as well as relative to do the f 
Ube, avail ourself of this suicableneas of dccunutance of / humbly 
inviujtf ^eeable and pleasing presence on the / soth day of May 
next, ^ingWhiC'Monday), at the young I man's father’s house, called 
PENYBOlvT, near the town of I Lla^adoch; and whatever your 
ptopeoaitia then feel to grant, / will meet with an acceptance of the most 
gr^eful, with an ae- / knowledgement of (he most warmly, carefully 
registered, and / retaliated with promptitude and alacrity whenever an 
occurreoce of a smilar nature presents itself, by I your meet obedient 
Servants, f DAVID JEFPREVS, / MARY JCWBS. / The young man, 
with his father and mother (Jertw and Mary / Jeffreys), in concert with 
bis broibo and sister (Owen and ^ah Jeffreys}, make their clalnts in hU 
favor, on all whom th^ have at any time befriesided / in a similar dreum' 
sianceand that the same may be returned to theyoung/man on the above 
day, and will expres then gratitude for alt additional / gifb. / Abo, the 
you^ woman, with her modW (Margaretjonee, ofLlaasad* / wm), malce 
their claims in her behalf on all whom they have be&ieoded in / a similar 
occasion smd will be thankful together, with Mra. Davies, of j Penyb^t, 
for the bestewment of all IdndnnBes conferred on the young / woman 
on the said d^. / G«ftl WeAdatg iKogr $ol 4 ^ / T. AMD E, WILLIAMS, 
PRINTERS, LLANDILO.’ With decorative border. From Llangadog, 
Carmarcbenshire. d.ej*z6.ej'. Donor; Mis Clara Marlin. 3S.644. 

4^. Bidding Letter ; inscribed ^CARMARTHEN, MAY sTH, 1847. / As 
we intend to enter the AfATRIMONTAL STATE on / TlJtSDAY, 
the saih day of MAY but., we are encouraged / by our Friends to malce 
a BIDDING on tbe occasion / the same day, at the Young Woman’s 
Father’s House, / called RENRC^E COTTAGE, when ana whwe the 
fovnur / of your good and agreeable company is humbly solicited, / and 
whatever demation you may be eleaaed to confCT on / us then will be 
thackfullY received, warmly acWwkdged, / and cheerfully repaid 
whenever called for on a umilw / occasion, / By your most olxaient 
servants, / PHIUP REYNOLDS LEWIS, / BUVckMU / BU 2 ABETH 
DAVIES, / The young Man’s Father (^vid Lewis), hts Brother / and 
SistcT'Ui'Uw (John aim Ame lewis), his N^bew / (John Lewis), his 
Brothers (David and Thomas Lewis,) J and his Brother*m«law and Sister 
(John and Jane Evans), desire that sih giils of (be above nature, due to 
mem, be / reruraed to the Young man on the above day, and will / be 
ibaakful,m addidooal foveurs granted. / The Young Woman's Father 
and Mother (Thomas and / Asue Daviee), her Brotnen (John, David, 
and Heiry / 'DavieO* xnd her Broiben>ui-law and Sisters (John and / 
Mary Harries, and l^avid and Anne James), deire that / all gifts of the 
above nature due to them be returned to / the Voting Woman on tbe 
above day, and will be thank* / ftil foe all favoun conferred on her. / W. 
SPURRELL, PRINTER, CARMARTHEN.' With decorative border. 
Addressed on back to ' Mr. W. Warren, / King Street.’ From Gu- 
mirihen. JA* x 4.5'. Donor '. The Museum & Art Galloy of the Gey 
and CouficyofBrtftol. 33,855/1. 

4$!. Bidding Utter : nuaibed ’ CARMARTHENSHIRE, SEPTEMBER Bch, 
1B53, / As we intend to cates* tbe Matrimonii State, oa Monday, the 
/1 sth day of^ptember next, we are eficounged by our Friends / to make a 
Bidding 00 the occasion, (he same day, at our own / House in Dame- 
Street ; at which time and place the fovour of / your good and agreeable 
company is most humbly solicited, and / whatever donation you may be 
pleased to confer upon us on that / day will be thankfully received, 
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wsroily Mfawwledeed, aad ( cheerful^ wkeaever called for on a 

occtficA. / ^ your bom obedieot ServaiUs, / DAVTD JONES, / 
MAWA THOMAS. [Tht Young Man, his Father and Mother (David 
and Jane i Jona), and bis Siaicn U“« Mary), daire that all gifts « 
the / above aaiure due to them be returned to the Young Man on the 
eaid day, and will be thankful, for alJ favours granted. / The Young 
Woman, her Father and Mother (William and j Martha Thomas^, her 
Brothers (Henry, John. William and Griffith), and her Aunt (Anne 
Thomas), dmlre that all gifts of / the above narure due to them be re¬ 
turned to the Youtf Woman / on the said day and wiU be thankful, for 
all favotus granted. ) Printed by Wiliam SPUKRSIX, KiM-str ««4 
rmwTrJ,^h^ With decoiative bender ; fixiro Carmarthen. 8.a x p.5 . 

Itoaor : The Museum and Art Gallery of the City and CouflevofBnstoI. 

SS-aSS/a* 


4p. 


Biddinn Letter : inscribed ' CARMARTHEN, May 30th, 1837. / As we 
int^ U> cuter the Matrimonial State on / Tuesday, the 9^ day of 
June nexi, we are enoounged by our ftiends to make a BIDDING on j 
the occasion of the same day, at the Sign of the OL,D / PLOUGH, situate 
ia lemmas St., In the said Town ; j when and where the favours of your 

E aod company I k humbly solimtM, and whatever Donation you may I 
t pleasedto confer on us then, will bo (baakhilly / received, warmly 
aekwiwledged. & cheerfully repaid / whenevtf called for on a similar 
cenaaioc, I By your most obedient Servants, / jOfC^ JONES, / ELI^ 
MACKUVrOSH, / The Young Man, with bb Mother. Elisabeth Jones, 
hh Sitter, / Anne Jono, and ha Brother -b 4 aw and Sister, Anthony and 
/ Eiisabedi Fisher, desire that ail Gifts of the above nature, due to j them. 

W be retun«d fo the Young Man on the above day. and / wiU be thankful 

for all favoB granted- / Also, the Young Wemao, with her Father and 
Mother. Henry / Tons, Cabu»t»Makef, Water Street, & wife, and her 
Sbler, Mrs, I At^ma. Old Plough, doire that ail Gifts of iho above 
nature, due / to them, may be returned to the You« Wom on tl« 
above day / And will be thankful for all favors granted. / W. THOMAs, 
PRINTER, CARMARTHEN.* I With decorative border. From Car- 
manheo. 7.x' x 4.5*. Donor : The Museum and Art Gallery of the 
City and County of Brbtol. S 3 *« 55 / 3 > 


493 ' 


Kddixiff Letter : inscribed : * Carmarthenshire, February, 1885. / DEAR 

PRj^DS,_ I AS we entered the MATRIMONIAL / STATE, on 

Wednmday. February ach, i8$5. we are / encouraged hy our friends 
to make a BIDDING on / Fnday, igih February, 1M5, at the young 
man’s / houac, in the Vlliage <rf Dryihiyii, when and where I the favour 
of your good and agreeat^ company is / most humbly sphciied, ud 
whatever donadoa you / may be pieesw to bestow upon ua thee, will be I 
thankfully received, warmly acknowledged, and cheerfully r^id, 
whenever called foe on a similar / cocasion, I By most obecueot 
Servanu. I HENRY JONES, / IHIRSA DAVIES I The Young Man, 
together with bfs Brothers, John and Thamaa, and bb Shier, Ann 
Davies, d»re that all Bldd^ / Debts due to them, be^ returned to 
him oj) the above day, and / will be thankful for all addldonal faboura 
ctmforrcd. / Also the young woman desires that all Bidding Debts 
due / to her be returned on the above day, and will be thaxudul for 
I all favours granted. / J. LOCIiVER, PRINTER AND 

Stationer, LLANDILO.’ with decorative border. From Dryslwyn- 
CarmarcbeiukBt. 7.1' 84.9'. Donor : J. R. Gabriel, M.A., 31.347- 
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494- iwibed ‘ LOWLAND, LLANARTHNEYj MAWRTH 

Y I vED, i968. / Gan ein bod yn bwriadu wyaod i'r ystad briodaiol 
d>^ I Siidwm, Y Yted o EbciU, 18^, anosu* &i gaa eia cyiciUion 1 waead / 
NDITHIOR ai y cytiyw imnloiuaid : y mab kuajic yn nby oi faa, a / 
<)vpir GoUidyd, yn Mblwyf XUoon, Sir Gaerfyrddin, a’t Ds^ ieuusc / 
yn cby ei uad &'i xrtain, a alwjr Lowland, Plwyf LUaarthney, Sir / Qaer* 
fyrddtt : a pha roddioa bynaga wdocb Tod yn dda i roddi y / pryd hwnw, 
a ddarbynir yn Uawen, pa byd bynag y gelwir am danynt. ar am* 
^cbiad _c2^1yb, po / yr eiddoch yn fiyddlawn, 


E cniad cyneiyo, no / y 
REE3. / Dyiauoa 


/JACOB EVANS, 

y mab Muanc, yog nehyd a’i fam, Mary 
Evauu, $k’i I frodyt, Daniel a Itoben Evans, ar 1 boS rhoddioo oV natiir 
ucbod, / dyledus iddrat bwy, ga«l eu talu iV mab teuacc ar y dydd 
oybwyli* f edu ; a pW roddbn bynag a roddii yn ycbwanegol a d^ar* 
byruair yn j ddiolcbgar, ae a ad-delir yn skt, mewn dyladus bareh, pa 
biyd b^ag / y gelwir am dacynt mewn amgylcluadau eyflelyb. / 
D)dnuna y ftrdi ieuanc befyd, rag nbyd a*t (had a1 main, / William a 
Maha R«es» a^l brodyr, David a Russell Rees, ai i bob / rboddioo o’r 
satur ucbod, dyledus iddynt hwytbau, gael eu calu i*r / tercb ieuanc as y 
dydd crybwylledk ; a pba roddioo byriag a roddir / yn ychwaoegol, y 
pryd hwnw, a ddvbyiur yo ddioicbgv, ac a ad* / delir yn sio- mewn 
dyledus batch, pa bryd bywag y gelwir am danynt / B^evm amnlcluad 
e^dyb.* Fcaca^. Fmm Lam y thr.; , d* X y. T>oQOr : 

Arthur Mce« P4.t5x« 


495. mdding Letlo: inscribed * Priodas Gwabodded*igion. / Cymaint a’n 

bod yn bwriadu myned i^r / Sitd Priodasol at DdyjU Sadwm, Tach. 
ored, / ipot, gwahoddir PM^diion, y rhai a at-dw yn /ddi^hgar 
at vcyfirwamgylchiad./TOMWILLIAMS,Llandebte. / ELIZABETH 
Tl)OMA 5 , Red Cow. / ByddTe &cynyR^Cowary dydd nodedig./ 
Dkgwylif y telir Pwyduon d^edxis iddynt. f a*u rbicai, a*u brodra, ar 
ddy^ y briodas. f Cwixtn Afgre^fdd. AnmnAfd.' Prom Llan* 

dyble, Carmajihenshire. 8.9^ x j.z*. Donor : G. O. Wiluaffis 3 >A. 99«^6. 

496. Wedding Card ; a small oblong glcoed card with silver margin and beaiiog 

the name * Mr. Robert Pkiinpe ’ is attached by means oTa tinselled wire 
decoracioo to a similar but Isjget card bcarii^ the name ' Mn. Robert 
PMIUps.' Four copies, with two envelopes inscribed * Edith Thomas' 
inside Ibe dap, Moamouch. Donor : Sir Leonard Twbtoa Davis. 
LL.D.,K.B.E., r.S.A. 4341/8*8. 


497. Wedding Card : decorated with embossed ivy leaf design, MW and BR 
memogramB and dated ‘ December a^th iBge,* on cover Am. Tbse lift 
up to either side to reveal the insermtioa ‘ With / Mr. & Mrs. James 
Bern^ Russell’s / Complimecls. / Manchescr Road, / Burnley * tn 
silver lettering. An arrow is superlmpoeed diagonally over the bride’s 
surname. In an avelope addressed to ' E. Davis Esq.’ (of Runuiey, 
Monmouthshire). Card 3.25' x a.as'. Envelope 4-o'x9.5'. Donor rMle 
Mavis Coo k e. 33.338/35- 


408, Wedding Card : gleased card with monogranw ’ RL.E.' and * JD.D.’ 00 
(he cover 6aps. Tbse lift up to either tide to reveal the ittssip^n 
* With / Mr. & Mra. John D. Davies' / Kind Regards' in gold letteriu. 
An arrow is supsimposed diagonally over the bride’s surname, ua 
envelope. Prom Rumney, Moamoutbahire. Ca^l 3.3' x 34', Envelope 
3.6'a a.6^ Donor: Idlss Mavis Cooke. 33.836/88. 
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499. Stoctines: p*ir ef white woeUeo stocUae with uua^loi) ' ELIZA 

LEWIS * and decaraoaiu worked is acarlei wool. KniHed by donor** 
MOt of that name to be worn on her body aAer dekth. c« iSjO* Knitted 
At Eitttrennea. LUnarth, CSardi|anihtre. with handipua wool from 
abeepBpt 00 that farm. S4 . Donor: Miss S. Lewie. 41.51/1-3. 

500. Mexnorial Card : in ink, with partly inked drawing of an an^ blowing a 

trumpet; with iascription ' fn Memory J of J David Thomas / who died 
Sept. :6di 1B49, / Aged Q& years, f Leaving a wife and child- / ren to 
deplore hh loes.’* Mi a mdreehais ymdredi / d^. mi a orph^ais fy 
ngyr- / fa, mi a gedwais y nydd. Tim /. W, Edwards Lanmaa Su Canoar* 
thcs.* Mounted In frame. Donor: T. H. Thomas, K.CA. tft.34. 
{Plate ts]. 

SOL Manorial Card: with black border, losaibed 'In Memory of / 
THOMAS JOHH VIHG. ESQ,.. C.E. I OP KENSINGTON PLACE, 
MAINDEC / NCAA NEWPORT. / Ditd Ottoitr. / A4M 
Attbeboitomof the card is added'AICHARD B. feVAI^, 
BRtAKER.' 4,5' X S*^. £>oiion : *I 1 ie Mlases Isambard Owen. 
5 : 43 S/ 5 «« 

502. Memorial Card : with thick black line fnmmg the following isscripdon : 

' In AjTectionate Remembraaee / of I MA^ AXH TOOGOOD] THE 
BELOVED WIFE OF GEOfVSE WAUGH TOOGOOD, HATDEH 
KNOLL, I BoddiHitoii. GtoMsI^. / AND ELDEST DAUGHTER OF / 
THOMAS AND ELDEST DAUGHTER OP / THOMAS AND SARAk 
DAVIES, BaiBlays, Lantwut Major, Glam^gandure. / Bom Nevenber 
So(h. 1S13—Died November sjth. iBb?, / Am was this d^ interred at 
Siavertoa. GleueestersKire. / Nov. esth. 1 w?.* 4.5' x 3.0'. Donor : Mis 
M. E. 0 . Thomas. la.zit/M. 

50$. Manorial Card : Vidth black border and emhoaed outline of um mounted 
oe a pedestal 00 which is iascrlbed' In Memory of / WiA. H. C. P£A* 
KINS. ESQ., J.P., / WHO DIED / April 19, tSyo. / INTERRED AT 
lAPTTRYDDYD, GLAM.' On the base ^ the pedestal ia unbosed 
*TK¥ WILL BE DONS'and. in one comer,'MANSELL*. Prom 
Peferstoa4uper*E^. Clamorgan. 4-5' x 3.0^. Donor: Miss M. E. D. 
Thomas. t3.ait/$. 

504. Memorial Cbrd : with black border and coai-of-arms in colour. Inscribed 

' In AHectionate Remembrance of / the Rt Honble Gertrude Barena 
Dino^en. / Widow of William Lewis Husbei ist Baron Dinorben, / 
Died January srd. 1871. Aged 63 years. / BLESSED ARE THE DEA^ 
WHICH DIE IN TTS LORD/ In env«lm with black border, and 
insignia on back, S. 3 ' x 5.4'. Donor : Mbs Sydney F. Lloyd. 37.91 a. 

505. Memorial Card : with black border. Tnacribed * la AAeclionate Ronesi' 

hruce ot J HBNIUKTTA MARIA PERKINS. / Who died Dee. sScb. 
j87«, t AGED 93 YEARS. } INTERRED ATLLANTRXTHrD, JAN. 

1873. *‘HER END WAS PEACE.'* Pron Peterstoa.iuper'Ely, 
Glamorgan. 4.5'x 3.0'. Dooor : Miss M. B. D. Thomas, te.sir/y. 

50B. Meaioiial Card : with black border. Lueribed * In Aflectionate Remem- 
hrance of /JOHN DAVIES, of Eglwyabiwis, / DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE AT raNDOYLON HOUSR / MartktMsM. 1874.77 / 
Interred at ^Iwysbcewb, on Monday, March stlL / ' The Lo^ gave : 
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uul the L«rd b»th takea away ; blesed / b« the uma &f (he Lord — 

i ob. i. 81’ With baBd-writieii oate add^ : * Bora Jan 2^d.' Fr om 
endaylan, Glsunorgan. 4.5' x $.1'. Dc«or : Mies M. E.D. Tboraae. 

507. Mecoerial Card : with black border. Inscribed ‘ In AHectionaie EUmem* 
brance J OF / CHARLES GEORGE K/yO, / vAo d^arted this ci Mu* 
Ml, Mat., / On the 8th Oetober, : 874 > / AGED ae.’ From Newport, 
MoaQOUChihire. 4.5' x s.o*. Donors: The Misses Isambard Owen. 
51.438/52. 

508. MemoriaJ Card t with black border. Inacribed ‘ In Affectionate Reisem* 
brance / OF / CATHBJUyB KIHG. / who departed this 1U« at FwUbeli, 
On the send Oetober. 1874.' From Pwllheli. Caernarvonshire. ^5' x 
$.0'. Donors : The Misses Isambard Owen. 51438/50. 


509. Memorial Card t Welsh, with black border, of the Rev. Robert fillet, 
(Cynddelw). ' Er Cof Hiraethlawn am / (pbotoffraiji of ^ceased) / 
'•ffWERTHFAWR YN NGOLWG YR dRGLV/Vl$D YW / 
WOLAETH El SAINT.” 

” U^l y loos caf dawel hedd.^wedi’r 
”Cy(hew>diad rb^edd ; 

"Os helir. dytna’r syhvedd.— 

"CYNDDEtWo (arw’n ei fedd.** 

Caowyd Chwefror s^dd, tS:2. / 5 u farw Awst i^eg. 1875. / Gerp/ut/iua 

S Msnuioit Giya Ceirtag.’ Prom Clys Ceirio^, IDenbi^hshire. 4.5'x 3.1*. 
onot: OJIvctA. Sown, 47.287/2. [Plate 15]. 

51 p. Memorial Card : with black border. Inscribed ‘ In tad Remembrance /OF / 

a MEyAyO WHO were KILI^D / is l^PnaM of Walts Pii, 
fww, / BY AN EXPLOSION. / ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
i I (h, IS78.’ With biblical text and a note of the number of married and 
single men and boys and the number of their dependants. From Aher> 
cam, Monmouthshire. 4.5'X2.p'. Donor: Mia Helen Barlow. 42,57/:. 

ett. Memorial Card ; with black border. Zmnribed ‘ In Sad Remembrance of / 
S3 MEy AHD BOrS I WHO WERE / KILLED IN THE MIDDLE 
m. ! DINAS COLLIERY, RHONDDA VALLEY, / BY AN EX- 
PLOSION, / On Mood^ Jcfosfisy 1361, i$7s' followed by a note of 
the number of married and ttfole men and boys and the number of their 
dmndants. ^om Dinas, Rhondda, Glamorgan. 45' x 2.9^. Donor : 
Mass Helen Bariow. 48.37/2. 

ax a. Memorial Card : folded card, Welsh, with black border, of the Rev. William 
Thomas, (IiJwyn), ' Et Cof am / Y Parch. WILLIAM THOMAS, 
"Iihyvn” I GLyR YNYSDDU, / vk HWN A PU FARW TACHWEOD 
soPED, 1878, / YN 46 MLWYDD OED. / Ctaddu^ Hyt atrwtiy 
BaMi, TmmM, syctR. / aT hadgyfbdaf ef ^ y dydd diweddaf. 

— CRIST.* From Ynys^ddu, Sir bow valley, Moamoutlisliiro. 4>5^x 
3.0'. (folded). Donor; Miss E. Etii« i^berts. 50.166/8. 


aiQ. Memorial Card : fblded card, Welsh, with black border, of the Rev. Daniel 
Jenkyns, ‘ffR COF AM Y / Parch. DANIEL JENKYNS, / BABBLE, / 
Yn (sk) bwn a fu farw Meki i6eg, 1884, / YN So MLWYDD OBD ) 
Cl^OAt^ ff yn Mjnvmi y BabsU, Medi saain. Fiyddlnwn wenidog i 
Grist.’ From Y BabelL Monmouthshire. 4.5' x g.o'. Donor : Miss & 
EUis Roberts, 50.186/$. 
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514. Memorial Card : folded, with tUver and black border on each side. Oover 
hu liihognphed flowers witb scroll ioasibcd ‘ In MemorUm *. losido 
(be cover a text £rem ReveUiioRS xxi. it quoted. Inside back is in¬ 
scribed 'ly LOVWG MEMORr I Of SAMUSL FRANKLYN 
HARRIS,/OP GWENFFRWD* LLANOVER,/WHO DIED ON AUG¬ 
UST TH^ 9TH. 1889 .1 AGED 73 YEARS, / INTERRED AT KAN- 
OVER AUGUoT tath/ On Ibe back Is a ten from Psafan xc. 
From UaooW, Monmouuubire. 4.^' x 3,0'. Donor : Mis Mavis 
Cooke. ss-ejS/a?. 

51«. Memorial Card : folded card with black aruf silver border on outaide and 
silver border inside. Inscnbed * 7’HY KINGDOM CX>U£. / In Lovii^ 
Motory I OF JOHyH. DAVIES, f THE O AKS. / Born. November loih, 
idle, Stereo bisresi| Nov. tttb, 1895./INTERRED ATNEWLAND 
dlURCH, GLOS. / THY Will BE DONE.’ With Biblical text and 
quotation from the byicc ‘ Lead Kmdly Ugbt *. Is black bordered 
envelope. From <^erleon« Monmouthsbire. Donors: Tbe Family of 
the late Mrs. F. M. Edmunds. 4.7^ x 9.5' (folded). 37.37/67. 

516. Memorial Card : rrey cardboard folder witb diver border on each ^e. 
Cover inscribed ’ In Memoriam'. lasde cover : * In life beloved, / 
Is death hmeafed TnriAi- Ka^Jf . * Jq Aflecdonate Remembrance of 
/ Tbomas Alexander) / Lob gf MonUon tnA CWxtdt, GhwrgauMft, tcAo 
Ad I ai Glan'JT'tfon, WUu. Ma/ek aetA) / Aged 67 years. / 
His end wasjseace. / INTERRED IN HOLT CHroCHYARD. ’ 
4.3'X 3.73'. ijonor i Miss M. E. D. Thomas. 19.3:1/23. 

ai7. Memorial Card : n (bided card with black borders. Insa-ibed ‘ In LOVING 
MEMORY OF ELIZABETH) / Widow of the late RICHARD MORRIS, 
OwcD, j who Dlcd OB Moiiday. August Sih, 1304. / AGED 

80 YEARS, I Interred in Llandinam Churchyard, August (2Ui. On tbe 
cover is the inscription ' In / Loving f Idemory ’. Inside the cover is a 
biblical text. 4.3'x3.o'(folcl^). Donor : Dr. T.AlwynLloyd.PA.I.B.A, 
51.169/4. 

318. Memorial Card : (bided, with black border on each side. Cover inscribed 
‘ In Memoriam *. In^e the cover is tbe foUewins verse ; ' Then let us 
stretch Our hands in darlstess, / And cab our loveo ones o’er and o’er ; / 
Some day tbelr arms cIcm about us. f And the old voices speak once 
more.’ inside back is inscribed ‘ In AfTectionate Remembraeco of / 
MART,! the beloved wife of Henry Davies, / OF FLASMARL (LATE 
OF ABErDARE), / WHO DIED DECEMBER 84th, 1906, / AGED 
7B YEARS. / Interred at My^dbach Chapel, on Saturday, Dec, 99th.’ 
4.3' a s<o'> Donor : Miss Mavk Cooke. 53.936/98. 

Jig, Memorial Card ; a folded card with biaek borden. Inscribed ‘ In Memory 
of / MARGARET EVANS / Angel Hotel, Fwmeathvauehan. / 
dud TJtgrsdftif. yuh nA, /$oS / Ag^ i09 years.' With a pnotograph of 
tbe deceased and a bfbli^ text (n Welsh. In original black-bordcrtd 
envelope. From Ponineddfechas, Glamorgan. 4.3' x 3.0'. (fblded). 
Donor; Mrs.EdmundJooa. 13.S4/3. 

J90, Memorial Card ; with bltc^ back ax>d a black border decorated with per- 
foradons and scalloped edge. Inscribed * In Affectionate Rocembraneo 
of / THOMAS MORRIS f Beloved Husband of Ana Morris, Maldwyn 
House, (j«lli Pentrti / Rhonda*Valley. / le/u depaied ihu life. OOoPit sia, 

I AGED6i VEXRS. / &Umd el Uaduian Oanh gnund, Oct. 93th.’ 
With the following verses : 
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* A fatber dcar» a £n«iul sinc«re, 

A Kind and Mfider partno dear. 

But new be’a gene, left us beKuid, 

The world to try and frie&d» to find. 

Farewell my wife aad children dear, 

For you 2 have toUed for many a year ; 

I haw always strove to do my beat 
And now I nave gone to take my resL' 

The name of the undertaken, H. WjUiams 6 Son. Yatrad, is also printed. 
The card folds in three and is embcesed in gold on a black backsoimd 
' In I Loving Mettory / With the Family’s / Kind Regards.' With a 
black cord aM iiiari ^4' x 3.0' (folded). Donor : Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
P.R.I.BA. 

SSj. Memorial Card : similar to No. 520 except for the inscription inside which 
reads : 

' When a mother breathes her last fttrewell. 

The stroke means more than words can tell; 

This home seems quite another place, 

Without the smile of mother’s face. 


/a AJeetioaait Rtmmhrena ^ / Am M«Ttu, / The beloved wife of the late 
Thomas Morris, / Dinam House. Bronllwyn, Gelh Pentre / WH» dtbvui 
Odt tif* Ja^r xrtA, /pso, I A^ \ And wa iiOmti ai Uamta/n j 

GtanA ^i9id, Jiify igiA. 

A loving mother, true and kind. 

She was to us in heart and loind. 

A careful one. who loved us well. 

When she on earth with us did dwell.’ 

4.4'X 3.3* (folded). Donor: Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.B.. 1 .BA. 5i.i6fi/8. 
Duplicate 31.163/3. 

323. Handwritten memorial verses, framed. With small ink sketch of ao^ 
blowuu trumpet. 'Delgtyn / ar FaAvolaeth / David Griffiths / MyTynwr 

S Nfholeg AihrawOi Caofyiddin, Mab Rea a Mary Griffiths. / 
)ris, diweddar o Daicn, ger Llanelli, yr bwu a fu farw Gorpbenaf y 

K , / t86o o’t datlbdedi^eih. yn ao calwydd oed, a chladdw^ ei ran 
,1 yo mynweet Eglwys Cwmavon f Gorptejui y 6ed, / 


Angau ! ai^u I nJd oes derfyn 
At dy w^thrediadau di; 

Eto ewympaist haxdd blanhigyD 
Idwr i’r beddrod tywyll du... 

... Ninau’n fuan a’i dHynwn, 

Ni cheir area yma’n hir ; 
lesu’n Geidwad ell ’medynwn, 
Uebd alw yn wir. 

W. Edwards. :B63. 

FromCanaarihen. t9'xi3|'. Doners: The 
Jones. 48 .(t 6 ./ 8 . 


es A. Gower & Olive 


533. Bidding to a funeral; black'bordered notepaper with the lollowiag in* 
smptioa : * 35, Bridgend Road, / Abrrktitfig. f June plA, rpxj. / Bev Mr. 
Thanat / It is wUh excmu nma 4 /ul we I haoe U wvwaice lAs dujA ^ ug> 
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Mug wfie pemi m<a m Moad:^, tht} sih iast., at At abeat aJdrm / 

7^ PvTOT^ is ta bt ptMit fir geaiUma. ^ «u will tal^ piau pa Thatday, 

{ tow /alA I atgp.m.tfir Uaataal^raid Paruh Chaeh. / Tmo? ia Aep sonw. f 
A~Joim jp^Famlj' Doctor : AldemiAn Sir nitydThomas. 

I 3 .i 7 t. 

224. Mouminp Aefcnowledffcment Card ; witli black border. Inscribed ‘ Mia 
NiobolM / Recura / to Miss Thomas / for land enquinas.* The 

sams of Ibe Mndec and redpieiit are ia band'writmp. Lore i glh ceatu^; 
from Monmouth. 4.4's 0.0'. Donor : Sir Leonard Twision Davies, 
LL.D-,KB.E..P.S A. ♦3.9:79. 

525. Mourning Acfoiowledaemect Card ; with border. With manusenpt ia* 
scriptioB t ' Mr dt Mrs Price / reium thaab tor / Mr & Mrs Thomas’ / 
Vmd ecquiria.’ Late igth cestury ; from Kocldwld Park, Mooaouth. 
4.5^ X 2.9*. Donor : Sir Leonard Tv^toa Davis, LL.D., K.B.E., P.S.A. 

^9:^10. 

596. Moumios Stationery ; two envefopes of similar desiga. A black band 
passtt SiagoniUy over the top band corner of the svelope and is 
eoBiifuied both on Ibe back and on the flap where it partly bides a sil¬ 
houette of a bamboo cane and cww. Also on the bau of the envelope 
is a represestadon of a flower in Cladt and white. Late I9tb cenai^. 
4.7' X 3.S'. Donor: J. B. Ganed Price (Bequest). 47.91^14*15. 

397. Mouraini Satienery ; two envelopo of similar design. A bamboo cane 
with twins is depicted in silhouette on tlie front of the envelope conOnuinn 
over the left edge to the back. A small circular medallion with black and 
white petal de^ratioa is found on the back of the ois'clope and on the 
dap a bamboo twig with leave. Late 19th century. 4.7' * 3.8'. Donor 1 
J. £. Garsed Price (Bequei). 47.8:/!!; 47.8t/t6. 

598. Mourning Stationery : two sheets of folding notepaper of similar deign j 
on the front cover is a circular centre medallion, with a silhouette of a 
branch of a tree. A di2gonaJIv*aiTai)ge<l geomecriml daign in black and 
white begins near the top r^ht*hand comet of the covv, occupying the 
lower part of (he page, sm is oondouod in the bottom n'ght'bsirtl comer 
of the bacL Late tgth century. 6.9' x 44' (folded). Donor: J. B. 
Ganed (Bequest). 47.81/19.20. 

399, Moumiu Stationery : two sheets of folding nocepaper with cwo envelopes 
tomai^ Along the fold of the noiepaper on tbe outside and the left edge 
of the mvelope is a black border with a drcular medaihoo having a 
rMreseaiationofnvigs and leaves in black. Tbe edge of the envelope aad 
or the aotepaper (when folded) divides the border and medaliion aa two. 
Ob tbe flap of the envelopes and in tbe bottom lelVhand comer of (be 
back of the notepaper is another motif consisting of a section of a circle 
with twig and flower decoration. Late 19th century. Notepaper (folded) 
6,9' X 4,4'. Envelopes 4.7* x 3.8'. Donor r J. B. Garsed Price (Bequest). 
47.81/JS.13, i?-»a 

330 . Mourning Lavciope .' with black border. Mlth postmark dated 1897 and 
address to Mm J. H. Davies, The Willowe, Caqieoa. Mon. 4 .?^ x 
SY. Donors: Tbe Family of tbe late Mrs. F. M. Edmunds. 37>37/8€. 

331. Maoorial Shell, with topmost layer removed to reveal the irridescence; 
decorated with an engraving of a bora vyhkh follows (be spiral shape <a 
the shell. Tltere is an engraved representation of a church monument on 
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which die following is inscribed * Kk Jaeet I Thomu Roberts { quit, 
nortuu* (— qul motiuus ?) Eii / Novr 23rd A-S. 18*7 I Annos Nwus 1 44’ 
There is also e verse : * A loyiog buibaod, and Father dear / Fr^ 
his earthly caies lies slumbering here / A sincere frlesd. devoid of worldly 
pride / He liv'd respected, and regreued died/ Preia Conway, Caer. 
narvonshire. Donor: W.J. Hemp, M.A., F.S.A. i6.^/{. 

5SS. Mecoorial Shell, similar toNo. 531 with insmptkn' Hie etjacct / Catherine 
Quellyn f Thomas Roberta / uxor I quae orbet Nov. 17ih / X.S. t8«3 / 
dictatus suae / 52 *; with verse ' A tender Wife a Mother dear f A 
faithful friend lies bijjried here / la love she liv'd, in peace she di^ / 
Her life was crav'd but Cod dehl'd.’ From Conway. Caemarvooshjre. 
Donor: W. J. Kemp, M.A.. F.S.A. 16.33/0, 


533. Uouming Ring ; gold, the outer side of the hoop is divided into Sve paneb 
(plus beael) separated front each other by groups of four vertical incisions. 
With inscription reserved in letters in the metal upon ground of white 
enamel in the panels : ' [REES] [POWBLl .1 tOB] (j 7 NOV] (17^].' 
Formerly In pcsseauon of (be Lewis femily, Creenxneadow, Tongwyauis, 
Glamorgan. Diam. (outside) E'. Donor : W. D. Clark. 49.309. 

934. Mourning; Ring ; gold, slender hoop expanding at shoulders ; marquise 
beeel with an ange) appes/lng to a figure seaid by an urn mounted on a 
pkoul. Inscribed ' KEAVSN / HAS IK I STORE I WHAT / THOU I 
HAST / LOST.* The following ioscriptioo is rsoved In letters in the 
metal on ground of black enam^ and forms an oval border in the besel: 
' MARY Awards OB: «9 FEB: 177$. AS 46.' The bezel is 

covered by glass. On the inner ^de of the ring are ^tied strands of hair 
covered by glass, Tbe ring is mounted in its origmal ease. From Linn- 
anffraid, l^ntgomcryihire. OUm. .9' (outside). Donor: John D. 
Evans. 5: .319/1 *2. 

335. Moummg Ring : gold, slender hoop expandiog at shoulders ; ma^uise 

bezel with a figure standing by sm urn on a pedestal, and insoipilon 
‘ NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE all on a white ground cov«ed 
by giass and bordered by pearls. losoinden engraved on inner side ; 
* Sank / Davits / Oi- so Stp. / 27^ / oat aiJ Originally from the family of 
Davies of Uoatgoistfv town, later of Rhydwbimas, Maotgomery. 
Dinm. (outside) ^3'. Loan : J. D. K. Lkyd, O.B.E., M.A., F.SA. 
36.0/1. Duplicate 36.2/s. 

536. Mourning PUng : gold, plain hoop, with inscription on the outer side 
reserved m letters in the metal upon ground of black enamel. ‘ IAS 
HOTCHKI8 OB : 4 DECR 178^ AET : 66.' From (Cardiff, DIam. 
(outside) .6'. Donor : J. A. Daniell. A.M.A. 39411/3. 

337. Mourning Ring: gold, plain hoop, with inscription os tbe outs side 
reserv^ in inters in metal upon ground of black eoamcl. * K. 
BRIGHT. OB: 21. OCT: 1789, AE : so.’ Origmally from tbe 
fkmily of Davies of Moatgome^ town, later of Rhyawhiman. Mont* 
gomery. Diam. (outside). .79'. Loan : J. D. K. Lloyd, O.B.E.. MA, 
F.S.A. 36.8/3. 

336. Mourning Ring ; gold, hoop expanding at the shoulders ; contaioa 

eotwinM human hair covered'by glass and bordered by brilliants. The 
hair is that of Bei\iamin Frankiin (1706-90), tbe American statesman, 
and of Dr, Richard Price (1793*91), the Welsh political philosopher. 
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Irttcription cnmvrd on luide : ‘ Bcnjamia I Fr&nklia, / died AotU. 
1 790 . / Aged Q^‘ On the gut^ b CQgravea ; ' Pichd Price D.b. ^i«d 
tg Apm (79t ^cd 68.' In origifiel loherited by (be depositor, a 
d^endeflt et Price’s sister. I^aid. (outside) .75'. Dq^ii: B. 
Cra>^aY WUHaiDS. 5 i> 9 i< 

559. Moumine ring: slender hoop expending At shoulders ; mArquise bezel 
with pbited strends of heir and mooMmn ‘ D ’ osvercd by glass. In* 
soHpuoe engraved on iimer side: ‘ J Dmt. / Oh. p tfte. / X700. / 
Oft. 6^' Or%iAAlIy from the ^mily of CevMS of Montgomery tovo, later 
of Khydwhimin, Monigomeryt Dian. (outside) .75'. Loan ; J. D. K. 
Ueyd. O.B.E.. M.A.. rS.A. 3^3/4. 

540, Mourning Iting : hoop expanding at shoulders ; circulAr bezel with atracds 

of hair and coooc^rasn ‘ D * covered by glaM and bordered by pearls. 
Inscription mgraved on inner aide : ‘ Wimam Deaie I t 9 oo / 

Aitd OnguialJy from the family of Davies of Montgomery town, 
later MKhvdwhiAAn, Montgomery, btam. (outside) .75'. Loan t J. D. 
K. Lloyd, OB.E.. MA., T.S.k. 36.2/5. 

541. Metiining Ring : gold, hoop formed of three wires united at the ba^, but 

diverging at the shotildm. Oval besel with plaited strsmds of humsm 
hair covered by glass and bwdered by pearla Monc^ram ' MO ' en¬ 
graved on inner side. Of Ute eightcendr* or early runeieenth-century 
date. Ortg^lly from the &iaily of Davies of Montgoniery town, later 
of ZUrydwmman, Montgomery. Diam. (outside) .85'. Loan J. D, K. 
Uoyd, O.B.E., M.A, F>A. 364/6. 

54s. MoumingRiag : gold, with raised border ; the fomriptlaR ‘ IN MEMORY 
OF ’ on the outer s^ is reserved in letters in the metal upon ground of 
bladi enamel. On the inside Is engraved ' John Jones Esq., died at June 
1617 Aged 68.’ Oeramemoradng John Jono, Derry OnDoad, &twi 
Bledrws, Cardiganshire. In original box. Belonged to the Reverend 
EbCQcser Richtfds {1781—1837}, TVegaron. his dbtant relative. Diam. 
(outside) .85'. Donor : Rev. li. R. £vasu, M.A.| M.C. 55401. 

543. Mourning Ring : gold, the hoop is formed of (bur wires united at the back, 
but diverging at the shoulders, the two inner wires being twisted to give 
a circular dmign. The bezel is set with pearls and contains some strands 
of hair notioted under glass with a gold frame. EarN igih century, 
Proa NaotCBirio. LlanbadaraTawr, Cardiganshire. Diam. (outside) 
.6'. Donors: The Misses G. P. & H. B. Morgu. 51.453/00. 

Mourning Ring t gpU* the boop is at (he back e^anding 

towards the shoulder in the form of three loops. Reciangukr swivel besel 
on one side of which are strands of hair enclo se d within chalcedoolc 

* te ; on tbc other side the insaiptio& ' NOT / LOST / BUT / GONE / 
?ORE ’ is reserved in IsticR in the metal upon ground of black 
enamel, within a narrow border of white enamel, c. 1860-70. Prom 
Nanfeeirio, Uanbadam-fawT, Cardiganshire. Diam. .75'. Dmiots ; The 
Misses G-F. & H. E Morgan. 51453/19. 

345. Mourning Ring : gold, slender hoop expanding at shoulden wboe there 
is some decoration reserved in the metal upon ground of black enamel. 
Bezel is set with one pearl and six diamonds and decorated with blaok 
eoamel. HaU*markra Biminghaoi i87t. From the family of the Rev. 
R. J. Jones, M.A., Heo D^ CwTdd, Aberdare, Glamorgan. Diam. 
(outside) .75*. Donor: Mss E.J. O. Jonea,. 5^198/4. 
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5^ MoiinuA^ Ring ; gold, hoop witli insctiptioa on the out«r tide reserved in 
leiten m the meinJ upon ground of black enamd. * IN MEMORY OF 
The hoop eocp&cda towam the shoulders when there is a hiog^ besel 
with geometrical decoratioas reserved in gold on ground of bla^enamel. 
Bezel opens to reveal glass which probabTy enclosed strands of hair : it is 
aow empty. Hall-marked Bimuigbam 18?$. From Aberdare, Glam* 
Organ. Diam. .7^ (out^e). Donor: Misit E.J.O. Jones. ^198/5. 

VAJilOUS 

^7. Bottle, once containing toothache speddc, and pins from St. Banicb's Well, 
Barry Island, Glamorgu. Excavated by X Storrie in 1895. I. 9 ^'. 
Donor ! Barry Urban District Cotmml. 37.S8/i>4. 

548. Rag.oflerings: consisting of pieces of rag tied to twigs and commonly 

suspended from trees overhanging holy wells. They were used to bathe 
a diseased part of the body with water from the well before being tied 
to the nvw. From LUncarfan. Glamorgan. Donor : T. K. Thomas, 
R.C.A. wo. 93. 

549. Rag oBering : similar to No. 548. From a well near Cardiff. Donor : 

T^ H. Thomas, R.C.A. Pro. 94. 

550. Rag Qfieringa : tied, in this case, to a hawthorn hrancli. Sintilar to No. 

5^ From a wishing well at Tremains. near Bndgend, Glamorgan, 
1904. Donor: T. H. Thomas. R.C A. 10.3. 

551. £lder*iree cross: coztsiscmg of small elder branch with the twigs cut to 

give a cxudform effect. Crosses of this were thought to be potent 

K lnst witches and other malevolent In^ueoces. Fancoly in use in a 
VDouthahire fann.house. L. 4}'. Donor : T. H. Thomas, R.C.A. 
98 . 3 « 5 > 

558. Elder.gee aoas: similar to No. 551 but somewhat thicker and larger. Cut, 
by the farmer who used No. sgi. at the request of the donor. L. 7^. 
E^onor : T. H. Thomas, R.CA. 


9R324> 


Cbatra : to cure erysipelas and‘for a thornFlee tantine(? Sc. Anthony) 
fiee / here I follow ^ we three maidens J and we three shall this taniine 
we will / queli sheep shear a Malden hat (?) god aad / Same tclpins 
Bought seoil this man whole / band and foot ia the name Father son 
Holy / gosi Amen. // for a thorn / Dafn Dnish a drain / drain Es^uel 
drain erine / drain pereee bod short a drain / awer Saviour was oaJed 
to the ooss and / nails and spikes drove through he / never maueed nor 
Putrid^ / in the Name of the Father son and / Holy Goste Ames.' From 
Sauederttoot, Pembrokeshire. Donor ; D. H. Pminant, MD.. D.S.O. 
3 *-» 9 g- [Plate 16J, 

554. Amulets or charms: consUiug of ^ns and buttons recovered from the 
Wahing Well near Mamhilsd, Monmouthshire. Donor : T. H. Thomas, 
R.Cw^. Pro. 95. 


555. Charm : a written charm against witchcraft. ' In the zume of the Ihther 
and of the son of the Holy go»t amen xst and In the same of the 
Lord Jesus Christ his redeemer and saviour be will Relieve Thomas Ellis 
Pen y garsedd the cowa calves milk butter mtU of aU ages and bis wife 
and all of the chOdren to relieve from all witchcraR and all evil diseases 
ameo xxx gospel ... (illegible) ... amen xot,,. Jews Christ... Ellis 
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pec y gancdd hb cpws calves ailk buner eadl c( aO aio and all of ha 
childrec and bis wife acd to relieve (hem from all Viatcheraft and all 
evil wisards • • • amea xxa and this I trust la Jesus Christ thy .., and 
saviour he will Relieve . s. Thomas Ellis pen y gamedd his cows calves 
n.i|> buiter catti of all aaes and to Relieve his vw aad ehildra fr om all 
wjcchvafL by the same warns as be did ... JehiMh amea Xxx ,.. pater 
pater pater nosia coster noster ooe one one.. At the foot of Che cbarra 
the triannlar abraadabra appean» together with croese*» hieroglypiurs, 
a wheel'Kgure and signs of trie Zodiac. Given by a sorcerec to'^Ihomas 
Ellis, Pe^>^rcedd, near LlanfylHn, Montgooer^ire, c. >916. Donor : 
Rev. O. 7 ^. Davies. 17.7. 


556. Charm : a holed flint stone of a type formerly hung outside houses and 
bams to bring good luek. Formerly used u lythegitone, Glamorgan in 
1890. Donor : T. H. Thomaa, S.CA. 08.79. 

537, Charm : ' lucky ash * consisting of moiintain-asb leaves with two terminal 
leaiWu ianead of one. Relieve to bring good luck to the dadet/ Donor : 
T. H. Thomas, R.CA. J04. 


558. ' Adder’s stone ’ or ’ glaia y oadroedd ’: a Rocnano.firlCish ribbed bead 

of earthenware, covered with blue cuprous glase ; found at Twyn-y*tjla, 
Catfleon, Monmouthshire in 1675. These oeads were used in Wales as 
a cure for cataract, diam.Donw : T. H. Thomas. R.C'A. 16.88/66. 

559. * Adder’s stone ’ t siinilar to No. 558 but tvith a diameter of From 

Llangynwyd, CUmorgan. oo.iii. 

560. Hydrophobia stone * known locally as comg noHUersdf (hydrophobia stone) 

or (milk stone); a small noduw of pink alahatter, such as 

occurs in the Triassic MWb of Penarih (Glamorgan) aad elsewhere. 
From Henilan, Cardiganshire. Donor : J. Evans. 89.10s. 


56). Hydrophobia stones etc.: two pieces of white alabaster. balaace« weight, 
and powdered alabaster. Fttinerly owned Mr. Will tarn Jones, BLra* 

wyre, Lledrod, Cardi^nshire and last used in the t8$o*s. The alabaster 
is of the type that oecurs in Derbyibire or Nordngbam. Donor : J. R. 
Morgan. 44 . 24 a/t- 5 . 


569. Hom-enre tporUoQof^Mernwjgnuu known as ' Mabcom yr Voh Baoa^ '. 
Preserved fbc centuries 10 (he church of Llanddewj BreS, Cardiganshire ; 
from iSagonwardsm the keepng of (be family otHughesofGlanRheidol, 
and later in poesessioo of dooor t Donor : G. W. R. Marriott Parry. 
gS.9^;i. 


56$. Water^vmer’s rod : of forked hazel twv. L. ss'. Made aad 

used by donor : from St. Pagans, Glamorgan. Dmot : T. W. Proger. 

Sa+SS- 

$6^ Water-diviDer’s rod: of wire .i* thick and looped at one end. L. 

Prom Brecon. Donor: P.J. Mbuntney. C9.408. 
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565. WAto^diviner's rods : four rods from Sussex. 19.4$/(<4. 

566. Pewter PUte : used b tbe t^th ceatury (o hold s»lt, and placed on (he 

breasi of a person after deach. From Woroestersbire ; a simile eusiom 
was known m several parts of Wales. Diao. 0.8*. Dmor ; hfo. Fanny 
Ward. 19.189. 

587, Rag'Oflerba ; pieces of tag lied to bramble branch ; from a well near 
Fasaioe, Co, Dublb« Ireland. (903. Donor : A. C. Haddoo. ion. 
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PLVTT. I 



■“v-v?. 




\\ah»iJ lxn%l.. Bwftiay pot.fry (left, No. 40 : ri^Ui. So. 41 j 




Model of I’embrokcsiiire Mari Lt^ (Xo. ^7) 





Mari Lu^'^ pnn'i'SKKu ii LlaiiT^ nv^'d, Glam., about iQuS 





C'hrisimivs Greecing Notepapex {^ 4 o. 3) Cnri&uru< Cird {Xo, t4> 












fn>fi> NNrh t|'''r 'S>‘. 



£|g d»ppcr3 {Nos. 49 & 50 ) 




PLATE 8 



C'om mnidrns (). r. : N*o. 58. CWmt Aeron. C*««U.. Xo. 6t. Llan*nnii. Cards.. Xo. 6a, Yeckleioo, Salop.) 




PLATE ,> 




Ueuil ufi.gv'C'Spoui diced itA? (No. 99; 











Haitd*niad? \'alcmmc from Narbcril*. Ponbrcilft'shirc {.No, ^ji j 













I.tihcvrapltixi mid hiincl«ccd<»iir4*d N’skiilMic (N<». 4^^) C'<trni« V nlcMiirtc iN«). ^)Vi) 



HATi: f| 


55/ fW- 

taCiiy 6ni«r»d e^4 Q/f^airmOKia^ 
o/taU, w fir4 sttecura^sd ly our iPruuM to ma4t 
a S^iMy ^ (Pcoat^, on f3e4 

^y tf sA/Umitr n«xt, at d* 

d Wavtd / ^ad^rj 

taiiid ircoed*M!5>. Ji>id -of o/t. Jd* 

mad, at tv^id <^e# w 4umUy ^tcit de ^aaar 
of your ytxd ^omyany, and fdactvor donation you 
may dan U d^*^ed to on at, 9oiU U yta£o* 

fudy rtcoiotd, a^ c^oirfddy rafiaid, *^««r do* 

mandod on f4o ^/a Oeea^on, 4y 

moji ‘4^^od 4am4do ^ervanU, 

Sianoaor 

odioaty So 


"onto. 


'onto* 


^ The younff Men'» Gnxtdmothrr, and young Woman's 
Father and Mother, defire that idl Cifu of the above Na¬ 
ture. due to Them, ntav be returned to the yctii^ CMple 
on (he laid Day. and uill be ihanJtfui for alf Favors con¬ 
ferred on them,—1'he young Man’s Vnekf Dtruid 7honas 
of //co/if Uekd} and young Woman’s Sidera. wiJ] aifo be 
thankfui for any Favors coofoned oc ibe young Couple. 


Itiilriinij Ix'Mrr (nnM.St. I.Hlimurl, (‘snnArthr'ti'liirr (Xu. 
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A<-u-t<. J2i.t-,.<xo<_ >1-^ “Z^ (^^a£4c<f 

^«4£> Awd* 

f/'^ 


Ch^riii frtJtn .Sau«dfr«fooi. I'rjnbnjkoJiirr fXo, -5551 
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